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In a Town or C OQUNTRY Situation. 
s 


CONTAINING, 


Bills of Fare for every Month in the 
Year, with Rules for Marketting. 

General Rules in Cookery. 

Directions for dreſſing all Kind of Fiſh, 
Fleſh sad Fowl, with their proper 
Sauces. 

Method of making Ragouts, Soups, 
Broths, Pottages, Culliſſes; and 
dreſſing all Surts of Kitchzn-Garden 
Stuff 

Forms for making Jellies, Pies and 
Puddings. 

Pickling, Collarinag, Potting and Pre- 
ſerving. 

Inſtructions for making Butter and 
Cheeſe. 


Aſliſtant in all Domeſtic Concerns, 
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Rules for ſetting out Dinners, Seppers, 
&c, ; 

To make Beer, Ale, Engliſh Wines, 
Mead, Metheglin, Cyder, and Shrub. 

A curious Method of preſerving Eggs 
freſh, either for Eating or Hatchit 7 
a Twelvemonth ; not to be fou £24 & 


any other Work of the Kind.. os) 

. N . . . . Pf % wy 
Vaiiety of Receipts in Phyfic, ich RNS 
comprize Cures for moſt of t p . 
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ments, Accidents and Iadiſpo tions LY 
with which the human Body is chiefig_ 1 
ailicted, Particularly, new and ap- 
proved Recipes tor the Recovery of 
Conſumptive, Gouty, and Rheumatic 
Perſons. 


to * 


By LATITIA 


MONTAGUE, 


Sometime COMPANION to a LAp in one of the fiſt Families 
in the Kingdom. 


Confull theſe HinTs, apply them, ad. reſtrain 


Sharp Honor, heener THIRsr, and direſul Pain. 
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a LONDON; 
Printed for J. Dixw EIL, No. 148, C. Martin's Lane, Charing Craſi. 
; [PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND. $IX-PENCE,] 


Juſt publiſhed, Price 28. 6d. 

HE FARMER. Comprehending the ſeveral moſt inte- 

reſting Objects and beneficial Practices in the Culture of 
WHEAT, IPE AS, |]FLAX, jCABBAGES, 
RYE, BEANS, [WEL D, CLOVER, 
BARLEY, TARES,|TURNIPS, LUCERNE, 
OATS, RAPE, ||CARROTS, |]>AINTFOIN, 
BUCKWHEAT,||HEMP, ||VOTATOES, Ic. Sc. Sc. 
With the Application and Value of their Products, &c. 
Cultivation of Hors, Vines, KrrehEN and FTOwERR GAR- 
DEN PRODUCTIONS, Directions for the Breeding, advanta- 
geous Management, and Difpoſal of CaTTLE, PovLTRY, 
and BEES. T'o the Whole is prefixed, an INTRODUCTORY 
Es8av, calculated to give a clear and perſpicuous View of 
the Theory of Agriculture, and its Progreſs from earlieſt 
Antiquity to the preſent Time. 


By JOSIAH RINGS TE D, Eſq; 
Printed for J. DixweLL, No. 148, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Croſs. 


Where may be had (by the ſame Author) Price 18. Gd. The 
SIXTH EDITION of 

RE CATTLE KEUPER's ASSISTANT , or com- 

plot Directory for Country Gentlemen, Sportſmen, 

F armers, Graziers, Farriers, Game and Cow Keepers, Horſe 

Dealers, Carriers, &c. being a moſt valuable Collection of 

approved OBSERVATIONS in the Croice of CATTLE, and 

RcEiprs (made by Perſons of Note and Experience) for the 
CURE of every D1-TEMPER incident to 


HORSES, | COWS, | SHEFP, |} HOGS, and 
OXEN, | CALVES, | LAMBS, | DOGS, 
(With Deſcriptions of the Symptoms) digeſted under their 
roper Heads. To which ate added, STRICTURES on the 
TANAGEMENT of CATTLE, in order to a healthy Propaga- 


tion and Increaſe of their ſeveral Species, and a Prevention 
of their Maladies, 


Alſo (by the above Gentleman Price 2s. 

A DIARY for Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Gardeners, Gra- 

ziers, Game Keepers, Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealers, 
Carriers, Farmers, and Cattle Keepers in general, contain- 
ing PERPETUAL TABLES for keeping an AccounT of 
LABORERS employed in Wilderneſs, Park, Pleaſure and Kit- 
chen Garden, and for more readily ſtating the Numstr and 
Conpirion oft CATTLE, &c. viz. 


SADDLE, COACH, axp CART | SHEEP, Ax D LAMBS; 
HORSES; DEER ; 


BULLOCKS, COWS, & CALVES; | POINTERS & SPANIELS; 
With a Column for OBszxvaTiIONs on the WEATHER, and 
SPACE for REMARKS, 


ADDRESS TO THE READER, 


HE diſpoſition and diſcovery of the mat- 
ters preſented in this work require an ad- 
dreſs, which might otherwiſe be deemed ſuper- 
fluous. 


The plan is peculiar, comprehenſive, and in- 
tereſting—adviſing both for the table of health, 
and the chamber of fickneſs—furniſhing a ſyſtem 
of cconomicks, or houſhold affairs, together 
with the advantages of a diſpenſatory. 


The bills of fare, inſtructions for marketting, 
&c. under thoſe denominations, occupy the 
front, and the remainder of the book is divided 
into two parts, viz. 


I. Receipts in cookery, &c. which reſpe& cook- 
ing, potting, collaring, pickling, preſerving; 
curing bacon; making butter, cheeſe, jellies, 
wines, beer, and ale.— But that no perplexity 

may 
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PP READER: 


may ariſe from this arrangement, immediate re- 
ference mult be had to the TABLE OF CONTENTS 
(which have been collated with great care); and 
by adverting to them, any article may be found 
ſooner and eaſier, than with tracing under the 
head of potting, collaring, or the like, 


II. Receipts in phyfic, &c. Theſe conſiſt of 
valuable recipes of medicines for internal and 
external application, to remove a great variety 
of pains and afflictions from the human body; 
alſo ſome beautifiers for the {kin and teeth. 


In theſe few ſections, guarded with the above 
remark for finding the particulars of them, the 
preſent publication appeared to me moſt conve- 
nient, and therefore more generally approvable ; 
and the deſign of it is to accommodate in our 
chiefeſt requiſitions and exigencics, agreeable to 
the import of my motto— 

Conſult theſe Hints, apply them, and reſtrain 
Sharp Hunger, keener Thirſt, and direful Pain, 


Throughout the whole I have endeavored to 
lay the exemplar of a good HOUSEWIFE before 
the Ladies, with brevity and perſpicuity ; and 
am happy in proſpect of being ſerviceable to as 
many of them as may become my Readers. 


Kenſington, | L. M. 


September, I 781. 
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Page 
A. 
\ CHES and bruiſes, to 
cure - - 166 
Ague, to cure 3 165 
Ale and beer, to brew 160 
Almond pudding — 135 
Anthony's (St.) fire, to cure 178 
Apoplexy, to cure 165, 166 
Apple fritters = - 140 
Aſparagus in ragout— 129 
Aſſes milk (artificial) 152 
Aſthma, to cure - 165 
B. 
Bacon, to cure — 153 
Barberries, to pickle - 147 
Barley broth, = - 36 
Beans in ragout — 129 
Beef à la braize 73 
— (raw) haſhed — 74 
— collops (thin) ſtewed ib 
— ſteaks, ſtewed — ib 
— — fried, with oy- 
ſer ſauce = 3 
— (leg of) ſtewed ib. 
— (piece of) in ragout 123 
—— like veniſon to pot - 149 
— to collar 150, 


Beer, ſtrong and ſmall, to 
brew - - 
—— (ropy) to cure - 
to feed, and give it a 
fine flavor - 
— ({mall) to recover when 
ſtale - - - 
Bite of a mad dog, to cure 
Black caps - - 
- puddings - 
Blaſt, burn, or ſcald, to cure 
Blood (to ſweeten) in the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, or 
any pains in the limbs 
——- (ſpitting) to ſtop = 
Bloody flux, to cure (ſee 
alſo Dyſentery) — 
Boil, to break - 
Bread pudding, baked, 136; 
boiled - 
Bream broiled, ſtew - 
Breams, boiled - 


. [Breaſt (diſorders of) to cure 
Breath (ftinking) to cure 


Broom buds, to pickle - 
Broth (ſtrong) for ſoups and 
ſauces - — 


— for breakfaſt 1 
Bruiſes or contuſions, to 


cure - 168, 
A * 


25 


169 
Bul- 
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Bullock's heart, roaſted or 
baked — — 
Burns and ſcalds, to cure 
Butter for ſauce, &c. to or- 
der — - 
——- for preſent uſe, to 
make — 8 
— do pot or barrel = 


D. 


Cabbage (red) to pickle 
Calf's head ſoup - 
— — haſhed, roaſted, 
boiled - - 
fricaſey = 
—. liver, roaſted — 
Calves chitterlings or andou- 
illes - — 
—— {cet broth - 
— - jelly - 
heads, in ragout = 
——— tongues, boiled 
Cancer, to cure - 169, 
Canker, to cure - 
Capon, to fricaſey = 
Carp, ſtewed white, brown 
———- fried, ſtewed, haſhed, 
broiled * 


— — — 


77 
169 


134 


153 
154 


170 
170 
133 


Page 
Chickens fried - 103 


— or e in fri- 
caſey 131 

Chilblains, kibes, whitloes, 
felons, &c. to cure 170 
Cholic, to cure - 171 
(convulſive) to cure ib, 
Chub, boiled - - 61 
Cockles, ſlewed - 68 
Cocks combs, in ragout 126 

Cod, gr 42; ſtewed, 
; brozled - 44 


Cod 2 broiled - 43 
Cod's head, roaſted, boiled 42 
- tail, to dreſs, to fry 43 
Conſumption, to cure - 172 
Conſumptive perſon, reſto- 
rative emulſion for- = ib. 
Cookery, general rules in 23 
Corns, to cure — 173, 185 
Cough (aſthmatic) to cure 165 
-- to cure - 172 
——-- (whooping) to cure 181 


| Cowſlip wine 159 


Crabs, broiled, ſtewed — 58 
Cramp, to cure — 173 


44 | Crayfiſh, to dreſs — 69 


4 
——- boiled, roaſted, baked 48 


—— roes in ragout = 
Caſks; to clean and ſweeten 
Catchup, to make 
Cheeſe-curd puddin - 
Cheeſe (freſh) to ma 
ee — 
—— Cheſhire - 


Cherry jelly - - 
wine - 
— (black) - 
Cheſnut puddin 
Chickens (with Foot he herbs) 
roaſted — - 
broiled - + 
haſhed — 


122 
164 
148 


137] 


154 
88 
155 
152 


157 
160 


137 

101 
ib. 

102 


— — and aſparagus, 


boiled 8 F 
— ſtewed - 


ib. 


ib. 


-- in ragout, for fiſh 


and other days 123 
Cucumbers, to pickle 145 
Cullis, for fiſh - 36 
— for all ſorts of ra- 

oY - 130 

woe tom) for foups 38 
— (green) with green ” 

peas - - 38 

— (capon) - 39 


—— of ducks — 104 
of partridges 39 


of pigeons - 108 
Cem Jelly - 151 
— vine a. 157 


Cuſtard pudding - 139 
Cyder, to make, to recover 
when decayed. and four 163 


| Dam- 


E 


D. 


Damſon wine, to make — 159 
Deafneſs, to cure 174 
Devonſhire ſquab pie 142 
Dinners, &c. of ſetting out 24 
Drink, to fine in 24 hours 162 
Dropſy, to cure - 173 
Duck (wild or tame) ſtewed ; 
tame, boiled; with 
green pes, to dreſs - 103 


—— (ſea) roaſted 104 
Dyſentery, or bloody flux, 
to cure - 176 
E. ; 


Ear, to expel an inſe& out 
ie - 174 
Ears, for ringing and noiſe 
in them - - ib. 
Earwig, gotten into the ear, 
to remove - ib, 
: - 29 
- (large) roaſted - 49 
— powts, in ragout - 122 
18 
Eels, with white or brown 
ſauce; fried, broiled 48 
— ſouſed, ſtewed with 
broth = - 49 
— ſpitchcocked — 50 
— to pot - — ] 
— to * "on 11 
Eggs (whites of) made a 
pretty diſh ; poached, 
with anchovies = 119 
—— With bread, with lettace 120 
— to poach, to dreſs hard ib. 
— (upon toaſts) buttered 121 
— amulet of +a ib. 


aud ſellery, or ſpinach ib. 


— method of preſerving 122 
Elder wine, red or white 155 
— flower wine — 160 


Endive, in ragout 128 


Epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, 
do cure 9 174 
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Page 

Evil, to cure MO abs, © «| 

Eyes, water for red or fore 189 
F. 


Face (pimpled) to cure - 188 
Fare (bills of) for every 
month in the year - 9g 
Fever or pleuriſy, to cure 175 
Fevers (malignant) powder 
DK Te - ib, 
Fiſh ſauce - - 72 
Fits, apoplectic, epileptic, 
a hyſteric, to cure 166 
— (convullion) to cure 173 
Flounders or plaice, boiled, 


broiled - - 56 


—  tewcd - ib, 
Fluxes. See Gripes. 

Forced: meat balls - 85 
Fowl a la braize - 100 


Fowls with oyſters . 99 
—-- to haſh — * 100 


—- (ſea) boiled or ſtewed 118 
Freckles in the face, to re- 


move — 187 

French beans, to pickle 145 

in ragout 129 

Fricaſey, a white — 131 
G. 


Garden ſtuff, to boil green 134 
Gerkins, to pickle 147 
Giblet pie - - 143 
Giblets, ſtewed — 104 


in ragout 127 
Gleetings, to cure 183 
Gonorrhæa, to cure — ib. 


—— injection for - ib. 
—— (virulent) to 


cure - - 18 
Gooſe (green) in ragout 12 
— in ragout - 127 
Gooſeberries for tarts, &c. to 

keep - — 144 


Gooſeberry wine - 156 


ha or rheumatiſm, to cure 176 


A 2 Gravy, 


* Nr 


124 


Page Page 
Gravy, to prepare different Lamb's head in pottage 82 
Weys 25, 26, 27 - Rewed 8 83 
ſoup — 30 |Lampreys, fried, dreſſed 
broth - 36 with ſweet ſauce, broiled 47 
Gripes and fluxes, to cure 176 | : to pot 149 
Gudgeons, ſtewed - 64 |Larks or other ſmall birds, | 
Gurnet, boiled - 65 ſtewed 113 
Guts (twilting of the) to cure 182 | —- roaſted 3 ib. 
Livers in ragout — 126 
H. Lobſters, ſtewed - 58 
| Lumber pie - 141 
Haddocks, to broil < 61 
Hæmorrhages. See Wounds. M. 
Hair to grow, to cauſe - 188 | 
Ham or ſlices of gammon of Mackerel, broiled — 65 
bacon, in ragout — 125 [Maids, fried - ib. 
Hare, roaſled, ſtewed - 114 |Marketting, directions in 15 
—— civetof, minced, fried, Marrow pudding - 135 
haſhed ei 115 | Mead, to make 102 
— -juzged - 116 | Meat (without alt) to pre- 
Harrico of mutton - 77 ſerye 97 
Haſty pudding - 139 |Melons or large cucumbers, 
Heath cock, ftewed «< 118] to pickle - 146 
Hen or pultet, roaſted -, 100 | Melts, broiled - 90 
Herrings (freſh) to dreſs, Metheglin (white) to make 162 
broil, fry = <- 67 [Millet pudding - 135 
Hiccough, to cure 176 |——-- ſoup — 31 
Hoarſeneſs, to cure — 172 |Minced pies - 143 
Hog's feet and ears, to dreſs go |Morels in ragout - 128 
| Mouth, to cleanſe - 187 
J. Mullets, boiled ' = 51 
—- broiled, fried - 52 
Jack, fried - - 54 | Muſcles; fried - 67 
Jaundice in children, to cure 176 —— ſtewed = 68 
w——-= (yellow) to cure 177 —— in ragout 122 
Jelly broth for conſumptive Muſhrooms, in ragout - 128 
porions - 35 |—— — in fricaſey 132 
—— — to keep, without | 
L. | pickle - 134 
| HOY ö —— — to pickle - 145 
Lamb (quarter of) roaſted $1 Muſtard, to make 152 
m_—— with rice, er loin Mutton broth — 34 
fried — 82 — . collops ' . 77 
— - (hind quarters of) a — harrico. See Harrico. 
ſweet herbs — 83 — (hind E of) to 
— in gout — 124 dreſs 78 
pie 140 |—— (leg of ) "roaſted, 
w—— ſtones, fried - 83 boiled ib. 
| ad ſweecbreads f 288 haſhed” "M22 79 
TOS in ragout 8 Mut- 
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Mutton (chine of) roaſted 79 
— . (neck of) to dreſs ib 
— - —=- ſtewed 80 
— — * loin of) in 
cutlets - ib. 
——— cutlets, fried ib. 
—— - (loin of) ſtewed B81 
—— (leg ot) in ragout 124 
—— pie 5 143 
—— (breaſt of) to collar 150 
N. 

Neat's feet, fried - 76 
——-- tongue, fried - 75 
O. 

Onions (ſmall) to pickle 147 
Orange wine = 158 
Ox cheeks, baked - 76 
Oxtord puddings - 138 

Ox palates, lips, and noſes 
ewed = 76 
_ Oyſter ſauce _ + 72 
Oyſters, ſtewed, roaſted, 
' broiled - 70 
— fried, grilled in 
ſcollop ſhells, pickled, 
ſcollopped — 71 
— in ragout - 123 
P. 
Pancakes, to make 140 
Paralytic and hyſteric mala - 
dies, to cure — 177 
Partridges with ſweet herbs 108 
m—_— ſtewed, roaſted, 
2 109 
Peacock, boiled „5 "T6 
Pearl-barley pudding - 136 
Peas ſoup (green) without 
meat | - £7 
——younggrcen,dried, . 
very good — 28 
pottage a * 30 


Page 
Perch, boiled, fried — 59 
Pheaſant, ſtewed — 110 
Pheaſants, roaſted — 109 


- woodcocks, par- 
tridges, chickens, or 
quails, boiled — 110 

Pig, roaſted, boiled 91 

—-- different ſauces for - ib. 

Pigs feet and ears, to pickle go 


Pigeon pie - 1 
Pigeons, roaſted, in a pup- 2 
ton - 105 
- boiled with rice, 
jugged - 106 
- ftewed, fried, broil- 
ed whole - 107 
- with truffles. - 108 
- In ragout - 128 


- orrabbits, to fricaſey 131 
Pike, to dreſs, ſouſe, boil 52 
fried, roaſted, haſhed 53 


— with a white ſauce, 


broiled 5 54 
Pilchards, to broil — 69 
Piles, to cure „ K 177 
Pippin pudding 136 

Plaice, ſtewed 56 
boiled, broiled. See 

Flounders. 

—— with anchovy and 

caper ſauce _ - 

Pleuriſy. See Fever. 1 
Plovers, to dreſs - 112 
Plum pottage for Chriſtmas 31 
—- gruel - 36 
— pudding - 139 
Pork, to pickle — 89 


| —- ſteaks, broiled — ib. 


— (chine or leg of) roaſt- 

ed and ſtuffed ib. 
Potatoe pudding, baked 135 
Pottage of teals, cc. 31 

| of lamb's head 35 
Prawns, ſtewed 5 - 69 
Puff paſte, to make — 1 
Nell See Hen 8 
Pullets with oyſters, boiled 101 


* 


4 Qnuaking 
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Quaking pudding 
Quince pudding 
wine 
Quinſy, to cure 


R. 


Rabbits with onions, boiled 
roaſted, 


—— haſhed, 
ſtewed — 


— do fricaſey. 


Chickens. 
Raiſin wine - 
Raſpberry jelly 
- wine 
Ray, fried 


Rice ſoup 


/ 


— pudding, bake 


— —rnͤ—k — 


Rickets, te cure 
Roach, broiled 


See 


=——— boiled, fried 


8. 


Salmon, broiled 
boiled 


Samphire, to pickle 


Sauce for ſalmon, turbot, 


cod, &c. 


——- for green geeſe, young 


ducks, or chickens 


Sauſages, Oxford, common, 


to make 


w— inc, Bologna - 


to fry 
Scate, to crimp | 


ne 


—- with anchovy fauce 


— fried with a brown 


ſauce 


Scorbutic blotches, pains, 


or aches, to cu 
Scotch collops 
Scurvy, to cure 


re 


(fine) boiled 
a cheap = 


- or trouts, to ſouſe 


138 


136 


158 
177 


11G] 


117 


. Tench, ſtewed, boiled 580 


-| Thruſh in youn 
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| Page 
Shad, ſtewed , = 64 
Shads, broiled - 63 
Sheeps rumps with rice 81 
Shrimps, to grill - 69 
Shrub, to make — 164 
Skin, to ſmooth, whiten 
and clear - 188 


Small pox, to prevent pit- 
ting in, and take off 


redneſs after - 187 
Smelts, fried, ſkewed -< 64 
to pickle - 148 
Snipes, roaſted, boiled 111 
ſtewed, or fried - 112 
Snuff for the head - 178 
Soles, boiled, fried - 57 
——- ſtewed - 58 
Sores, ulcers, and corns, to - 
cure - 185 
Sprats, like anchovies, to 
pickle - 71 
Stone and gravel, to cure 179 


Stone in the kidneys, to re- 


lieve ib. 
Stone cholic, to cure - 171 
Strain, to cure - 179 
Strain or weakneſs of the 
back, remedy for 180 
Strangury, to cure - ib. 
Sturgeon (freſh) boil-d 61 
| -- fried, broiled 63 
-- to fricaſey 133 
Summer pottage — 34 
T. 
Teal (with olives) roaſted 117 
boiled - 118 
Teeth, to faſten - 189 


to preſerve and whiten ib. 
to keep children from 
convulſions and fits, 


whilſt cutting 181 
—— roaſted, fried, ſouſed 81 
Throat (fore) to cure 181 
children, 
to cure 


ib. 
Toe, 


or ſore mou 


8 


7 
Page Page 
Toe, to prevent the nail Veniſon (haunch, ſhoulder 
growing into - 177 or other joint) roaſted 94 
Tongue (ulcer on the) to a civet of = ib. 
cure - 182 - to keepall the year 9g 
Tongues, to pot - 148 - boiled, broiled - ib. 
Tooth (hollow) pellets for 180 - ſemey, to make 96 
Tooth ach, valuable remedy ——- ſtewed - ib. 
for ib, | —— when ſtinking, to 
Tripe, to dreſs, fry, boil 97 recover - ib. 
to fricaſey - 132 - in avet ib. 
Trouts, boiled - 59 - (breaſt ai a pretty 
ſtewed, broiled - 60 diſh 97 
Truffles in ragout - 129 | — in ragout = 125 
Tumor, to cure - 182 - paſty — 142 
Tunnies, to dreſs 68 Vermicelli ſoup - 29 
Turbot, boiled - 40 | Ulcers, tocure - 184 
———- baked, fried, ſouſ- Umble pie 142 
ed, ſtewed — 41 | Vomiting (fits of, &c. ) to 
Turkey, roaſted - 98 remove 185 
— - (young) with oyſters ib. — and looſeneſs i in a 
— - ſtewed - 99 child, to cure = ib. 
_ {Urine (ſuppreſſion * to re- 
V. medy 179 
— - (in a doserhans) heat 
Veal glue, or cake ſoup - 32 of, to cure - 183 
— (loin of) a la braize 83 
— (leg of) and bacon - 84 W. 
— boiled - ib. 
— ſtuffing - 85 | Walnuts, to pickle - 144 
— ſtewed 86 | Wheatears, to pot = 112 
— (knuckle of) iewed ib. | White bro 33 
— to fry ib. | White puddings "_ cur- 
— (a ſhoulder of) ' boiled ib. rants 139 
— ſweetbreads, fried 88 | Whitings, fried - 66 
— (breaſt of) in ragout 125 | Widgeons, boiled + 143 
to collar 151 | Wocdcocks, roalted — 112 
to fricaſey - 130 | Worms in children, cheap 
— pie, paſty - 141 remedy for - 186 
Venereal diſeaſe, emetic for 18; | Wcunds, to cure - is 
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The following uſeful Publications are printed for J. DixweLL, 
No. 148, St. Martin's Lane, near Charing Croſs. 
— I, — ; 
| (Hith the Head of the Author curionfly engraved), 
NNET's SHORT HAND PERFECTED; containing 
plain and eaſy Inſtructions and Examples both to write 
and read; and, by a new Method, teaches to write every Word, 
and often whole Sentences, without taking off the Pen. 
This uſeful Art may be ſooner attained from this Pamphlet, 
than from any Book hitherto publiſhed. Price 15. 6d. 


(CHAPMAN's INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS; 
or, The TRADESMAN's BEST ASSISTANT), and 
YOUNG MAN's COMPANION: Containing the moſt 
common Abbreviations of Words for the Diſpatch of Buſi- 
neſs; proper Directions for addrefling Perſons of Rank and 
in Office: Variety of Receipts for Money, Goods, &c. Pro- 
miſſory Notes, Bills of Exchange, Bills of Parcels, and Book 
Debts: Directious for commercial and epiſtolary Correſpon- 
dence, exemplified in familiar Letters: Faw Orders for 
Goods, Letters of Credit, Invoices, &c. with uſeful Exer- 
ciſes, Diſburſements, Weeks Expences, Goods bought, &c. 
A new Set of Queſtions to exerciſe the Learner in the Rules 
of Arithmetic; and a Sketch of Book-keeping. Price bound 25, 


A NEW UNIVERSAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


to be completed in TEN Numbers (Price Sixpence each); 
comprehending, a full and clear Explanation of all common 
Words now in uſe; proper Names of Men, &c. Alſo, Names 
of Herbs, Plants, Flowers, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Inſects, &c. 
With the moſt memorable Events in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, and their Æras; and the Names of all Cities and 
Flaces in Great Britain, with a conciſe Account of ſuch as 
are famous and remarkable for Curiolity, Antiquity, &c. 
By CHARLES HENRY CHAMBERS, Gent. 
* * This IVeork being inttrely printed may be had altogether in 
Numbers, er bound. | 


AN ESSAY on the ART of ACTING; in which the 

Dramatic Paſſions are properly defined and deſcribed, with 
Applications of the Rules peculiar to each, and ſelected Paſ- 
ſages for Practice. The Whole ſo treated as to afford an Actor, or 
Speaker, eaſy Principles for acquiring a Power to pleaſe an Audience, 
and to give the Intelligent Reader the cleareſt Idea of a judicious 
Theatrical Performer. By the late A. HILL, Eſq; 
Now firſt reviſed, and ſeparately publiſhed, with an Anazvyss, 
whereby the Manner in which any particular Paſſion is to be 
expreſſed may be inſtantly ſeen, with References to its De- 
finition, &c. to which is prefixed, the ACTOR's EPITOME: 
a POEM, By the above Author, Price 18. bd. | 


BILLS OF FARE FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE 


YEAR. 
LA MU AKELX; 
FIRST COURSE. SECOND COURSE, 
Good Gravy, Oyſter, | Pheaſants and Woodcocks. 
or Cray-fiſh Soup. | Buttered Apple Pie. 
Roaſted Cod's Head. Wild Ducks. 
Sir Loin of Beef roaſted. | Fried Smelts. 
Gooſe Pie. Collared Pig. 
Lumber Pie. Apricot Tarts, 
Tongues and Udders roaſt-| Roaſted Lobſters. 
ed. | Lamb Stones and Sweet- 
Scotch Collops. ' breads. 
Stewed Carps. Sweetbreads of Veal. 
Calf's-head Haſh. Bolognia Sauſages. 
Roaſted. Lamb in Joints. 
A Pupton of Pigeons. | 
Farced Pullets, with a Cul- 
lis of Muſhrooms, | 
B FEBRUARY. 


9 
F E B R U. AR F. 


FIRST COURSE. 


Veal Soup, or Barley Broth. 

Salmon boiled, with Oyſters 
and Shrimps. 

Patty of Chickens. 

Turkeys with Eggs. 

Bread Puddings. 

Gooſe boiled, with Greens. 

Haunch of Veniſon. 

Fricaſey of Lamb. 


SECOND COURSE. 


Fat Chickens and tame P1- 
geons. 

Leverets. 

Tanſey and Fritters. 

Roaſt Turkeys. 

Lamb in Joints. 

Toaſts, with Veal Kidneys. 

Fried Soals. 

Potted Salmon. 


Pig, Lamb-faſhion. Potted Lamprey. 
Boiled Chickens and Aſpa-| Aſparagus in Cream. 

ragus. Roaſted Lobſters. 
Chine of Mutton with Pic-| Cream Tarts. 

kles. Cranbury Tarts. 
Farced Sweetbreads of Veal 

with a Ragout. 
Fat Pullets, with Oyſters. 

M A R C H. 
FIRST COURSE, SECOND COURSE. 

Aſparagus Soup. Broiled Pike. 
Boiled Turbot. Patty of Calves Brains. 
Whitings fried. White Fritters. 
Calf's-head Pie. | Ducklings. 
Curd Pudding. - Amulet of Aſparagus. 
Boiled Veniſon and Greens. Sturgeon. 


Beef à la Mode. 

Roaſt Tongue and Udder. 
Rump of Beef rolled. 

Leg of Veal forced. 


Andouilles, or Chitterlings. 
Haſhed Partridges, 


| Oyſters in Shells. 


Pullets with Eggs. 
Larks in Ragout. 

Roaſt Sweetbreads. 
Spitchcocked Eels. 


APRIL. 


( 1 ) 


A NI 


FIRST COURSE, 
Fowls boiled with Rice. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Green Geeſe roaſted. 


Veal Cutlets. Sucking Rabbits, 
Weſtphalia Ham and Chic- | Roaſt Chickens, 
kens. Aſparagus. 
Chine of Veal. Souced Pig. 
Oxford Puddings. * | Prawns. 
Grand Salad. Lobſters. 
Ragout of Sweetbreads. | Collared Eels. 
Lumber Pie, Fried Smelts. 
Breaſt of Veal farced in a Leverets. 
Ragout. | | 
. Lamb's Head and Appurte- 
nances. 
M A T. 
FIRST COURSE, SECOND COURSE, 
Veniſon Paſty. Turkey Poults. 
Rice Soup. | Green Apricot Tarts. 
Briſcuit of Beef. Four Chickens, two larded. 
Crimped Cod. Green Peas. 
Beef à la Braiſe. Artichoke Bottoms with 
Carp. Cream. 
Young Turkeys with Suc-| Pheaſants with Eggs. 
* Green Geeſe. 
Fricaſey of Rabbits. Cheeſecakes. 
Breaſt of Veal ragoued. Lampreys potted. 
Beans and Bacon. Tarts. 
Mackerel. 
Ham and Chickens. 
Roaſt Mutton. 
Roaſted Tongues and Ud- 
ders. 
B 2 JUNE, 


4 . 


FIRST COURSE, 
A Carp Soup. 
Veniſon Paſty. 


_ Chickens boiled with Ba- 


con. 
Tongue and Cauliflowers. 
Chine of Mutton. 
Beans and Bacon. 
Large Carps ſtewed. 
A Pig. 
White Fricaſey. 
Loin of Veal. 
Young Rabbits. 
Pullets farced with Cream. 
Fricaſey of Chickens. 
Sweetbreads. 


e 
FIRST COURSE, f SECOND COURSE. 
Green Peas Soup. Young Pheaſants. 
| Soles forced with Cray Fiſh. | Cherry Tart. 
Haunch of Veniſon roaſted. | Lamb's Head and Appur- 
Almond Pudding. tenances. 
Lamb Pie. Jole of Sturgeon, 
Fillet of Veal and Collops. | Leverets larded. 
Ragout of Lamb Stones and | Souced Mullets. 
Sweetbreads. Artichokes forced. 
Curd or Marrow Puddings. Turkeys roaſted. 
Fricaſey of Pigeons. Pigeons. 
Pullets. Wild Ducks. 
Pullets broiled with Muſh- 
rooms. — 
Pigs Petit Toes. 
Fr DU L.. 


SECOND COURSE. 


Partridges and'Quaals. 


Codling Tart. 

Fat Livers in Cauls. 
Cray Fiſh. 
Neats Tongues cold. 


| Fried Cream. 


Young Rabbits. 
Bolognia Sauſages. 
Broiled Chickens farced, 
Young Geeſe. 


AUGUST. 


( 


13 


) 


AU 0 US$: 


FIRST COURSE. 


Pottage with Ducks. 

Farced Chickens. 

Partridges. 

Pigeons. 

Young Ducks with Orange 
Sauce. 

Civet of Veniſon. 

Lamb with Rice. 

Turkeys ſtuffed with Cray 
Fiſh. 

Forced Mutton. 

Salad and Pickles. 

Roaſt Mutton with ſtewed 
Cucumbers. 

Leg of Veal with Bacon. 

Ham and Chickens. 

Young Pullets. 


SECOND COURSE. 


Young Pigeons. 
Artichokes. 

Cocks Combs. 

Eggs with Gravy. 
Green Peas. 

Hogs Feet and Ears. 
Amulet of Eggs. 
Apple Fritters. 
Burnt Cream. 


Er TEMBBRR: 


FIRST COURSE. 


Pottage of Partridges. 

Saddle of Mutton with Kid- 
neys. 

Marrow Pudding. 

Stewed Tench. 

Umble Pie. 

Leg of Pork and Peas. 

Beef à la Mode. 

Gooſe. 

Sucking Pig. 

Fried Scate, brown Sauce. 

Calf's Head haſhed and 
grilled, 

Shoulder of Mutton with 
Muſhrooms, 


| 


SECOND COURSE. 
Wild Fowl. 
Chicken Pie. 
Stewed Muſhrooms. 


| Buttered Apple Pie. 


Artichokes with white fauce. 
Pupton of Apples. 
Lobſters. 
Fried Cream. 

Cream Tarts. 

Vine-leaf Fritters. 
Muſhrooms with Cream. 


* 


OCTOBER. 
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OO. 


FIRST COURSE, 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Rump of Beef. 

Loin of Veal à la Braiſe. 

Duck or Teal with Horſe 
Radiſh. 

Perch with a Cullis of Cray 
Fiſh. 

Cuſtard Pudding. 

Mutton Collops. 

Fricaſey of Rabbits. 

Veal ragoued. 

Roaſt Veniſon. 


NO 


IRST COURSE, 

Soup. 
Chine of Lamb and Collops. 
Harrico of Mutton. 
Hodge Podge. 
Barbels or Mullets. 
Broiled Chickens with Petit 

Patties. 
Veal. 
Veniſon Paſty. 
Biſk or Broth of Chickens. 
Brawn. 
Chickens à la Braiſe. 
"Boiled Chickens & Dran 


SECOND COURSE, 


Plovers and Larks. 
Cheſnut Tart. 
Hare larded. 
Quince Pie. 

Mixt Ragout. 
Fried Sweetbreads. 


| Whitings {kinned and fried 


in Batter. 
Haſhed Partridge. 
Oyſters. 


M B E R. 


SECOND COURSE, 
A Chine of Salmon and 


Smelts. 
A Pear Pie creamed. 


Snipes and Woodcocks. 


Salmagondy. 
Gooſe roaſted. 
Broiled Sweetbreads. 


| Potted Hare. 


Larks. 

Black and White Puddings. 
Duck Pie to be eaten cold. 
Ragout of Oyſters. 
Sturgeon. 


Patties of Lobſters. 


Lamb in Joints. 


Farced Partridges. 


DECEMBER. 


4 


) 


DECEMBER 


FIRST COURSE. 


Crimped Cod. 

Plumb Pottage. 

Chine of Mutton, 

Roaſt Turkey. 

Chine of Bacon. 

Collar of Brawn. 

Roaſt Sir Loin of Beef. 

Shoulder of Mutton in Ra- 

out. | 

Leg of Veal ſtewed. 

Marrow Pudding. 

Jugged Hare. 

Minced Pies. 

Pullets with Oyſters. 

Gooſe or Turkey in Ragout. 

ForeQuarter of Lamb roaſt- 
ed. | 


% 


SECOND COURSE, 


Roaſt Pheaſants. 
Partridges. 

Ducks and Larks. 
Scollop Shells of Oyſters. 
Potted Lamprey. 

Potted Veniſon. 

Teal. 

Oyſters. 

Roaſted Chickens, 

Tarts and Cuſtards. 

Jole of Sturgeon, 

Scotch Collops. 

White Fricaſey of Tripe, 
Pulled Chickens. 


—yv— — 


DIRECTIONS IN 


MARKETTING. 


FOR POULTRY. 


To noto a real or true capon, 


or whether a capon be young 


or old, new or ſtale. 


IF he be young, his ſpurs 


will be ſhort, and his legs 


ſmooth. A true capon has a fat vein on the fide of his 
breaſt, a pale comb, and a thick belly and rump; if new, 
he will have a cloſe hard vent, if ſtale, a looſe open vent. 


A cock or hen turkey, or turkey poults. 
IF the cock be young, his legs will be black and 


ſmooth, and his ſpurs ſhort; 


ſunk in his head, and the feet dry; if new, the eyes 
Obſerve the like of the hen; 
and if ſhe be with egg, ſhe will have a ſoft open vent; 


lively and the feet limber. 


if ſtale, his eyes will be 


if 
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if not, a hard cloſe vent. Turkey poults are known the 
ſame way, their age cannot deceive you. 


A cock, hen, Sc. 


IF young, his ſpurs ſhort and dubbed; but take par- 
ticular notice that they are not pared or ſcraped by the 
poulterer: if old, he will have an open vent, but if new, 
a cloſe hard vent, and ſo of a hen; if old, her legs and 
comb will be rough; it young, ſmooth. 


A tame gooſe, wild gooſe, and bran gooſe. 
IF the bill be yellowiſh, and ſhe has but few hairs, 


ſhe is young, bur if full of hairs, and the bill and foor 


red, ſhe is old; if new, limber-footed ; if ſtale, dry- 
footed; and thus of a wild gooſe and bran gooſe. 


Wild and tame ducks, 


THE duck, when fat, is hard and thick on the belly, 
but otherwiſe, thin and lean; if new, limber-footed; 
if ſtale, dry-footed; a true wild duck has a reddiſh 
foot, ſmaller than the tame one. 


Goodwets, marl, knots, ruffs, gull, dotterels, and wheat 
ears. 


IF theſe be old, their legs will be rough; if young, 
ſmooth; if fat, a fat rump; if new, limber-footed; if 
ſtale, dry-footed. 


Pheaſant, cock and hen. 


THE cock, when young, has dubbed ſpurs; when 
old, ſharp ſmall ſpurs; if new, a faſt vent; if ſtale, an + 
open flabby one. The hen, if young, has ſmooth legs, 
and her fleſh of a curious grain; if with egg, ſhe will 
have a ſoft open vent; if not, a cloſe one. For new- 
nels or ſtaleneſs, like the cock. 


Heath and pheaſant poults. 


IF new, they will be ſtiff and white in the vent, and 
the feet limber; if fat, they will have a hard vent; if 
| ſtale, 


Y 
ſale, dry-footed and limber, and if touched they will 
peel. 


Heath cock and ben. 


IF young, they have ſmooth legs and bills; if old, 
rough; for the reſt they are known as the foregoing. 


Partridge, cock or hen. 


THE bill white and the legs bluiſh, ſhew age; for 
if young, the bill is black and legs yellowiſh: if new, 
a faſt vent; if ſtale, a green and open one. If their 
crops be full, and they have fed on green wheat, they 
may taint there, and to judge of this ſmell in their 
mouths, | 


Woodcock and ſuipe. 


THE  woodcock, if fat, is thick and hard; if new, 
limber-footed; when ſtale, dry-footed; or if their noſes 
are ſnotty, and their throats are muddy and mooriſh, 
they are nought. A ſnipe, if fat, has a fat vein in the 
fide under the wing; and in the vent feels thick; for 
the reſt like the woodcock. | 


Doves and pigeons. 


THE turtle dove has a bluiſh ring round his neck, 
the reſt of it is moſtly white; the ſtock dove is bigger, 
and the ring dove is leſs than the ſtock dove: the dove- 
houſe pigeons, when old are red legged; if new and fat, 
they will feel full and fat in the vent, and are limber- 
footed; but if ſtale, a abby and green vent. 

And thus of green or grey plovers, felfares, black+ 
birds, thruſhes, larks, &c, 

Hares, leverets, and rabbits. 8 

A HARE will be whitiſh and ſtiff}, if new and clean 
killed; if ſtale, the fleſh blackiſh in moſt parts, and 
the body limber; if the cleft in the lips ſpread very 
much, and her claws are wide and ragged, ſhe is old; 
the contrary, if young. To know a true leveret, feel 
en the fore leg near the foot, and if there be a ſmall 

E | e 
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bone or knob, it is right; if not, it is a hare; for the 
reſt obſerve as in the hare. A rabbit, if ſtale, will be 
limber and ſlimy; if new, white and ſtiff: if old, her 
claws are very long and rough, the wool mottled with 
grey hairs; if young, the claws and wool ſmooth. 


"FOR FISH. 
To chooſe ſalmon, pike, trout, carp, tench, grailing, barbel, 
chub, ruff, eel, whiting, ſmelt, ſhad, &c. 


_ ALL theſe are known to be new or ſtale by the co- 
lor of the gills, their eaſineſs or hardneſs to open, the 
hanging or keeping up their fins, the ſtanding out or. 
ſinking of their eyes, &c. and by ſmelling their gills. 


| Turbot. 2 
HE is to be thick and plump, and if his belly be of 
. a cream color, he muſt ſpend well; but if thin, and 
his belly of a bluiſh white, he will eat very looſe. 
uad and codling. e a 
CHOOSE the cod by the thickneſs towards his head, 
and the whiteneſs of his fleſh when it is cut; and thus 
a codling. | 
2 Ling. 
FOR dried ling, chooſe that which is thickeſt in the 
poll, and the fleſh of the brighteſt yellow. | 


Scate and thornback. 


THESE. are choſen by their thickneſs; and the ſhe 
ſcate is the ſweeteſt, eſpecially if large. 


. Soles. 


THESE are choſen by their thickneſs and ſtiffneſs; 
2 their bellies are of a cream color they ſpend the 
er. f | | | ; 


as | Sturgeon. X 
IF it cut without crumbling, and the veins and 
griſtle give a true blue where they appear, and the fleſh 
a perfect white, then conclude it to E good. Fre 
re 
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Freſh herrings and mackerel. 


IF their gills are of a lively ſhining red, their eyes 
ſtanding full, and the fiſh ſtiff, they are new; but if 
duſky and faded, or ſinking and wrinkled, with limber 
tails, they are ſtale. 


Lobgters. 


CHOOSE them by their weight, the heavieſt are 
beſt, if no water be in them: if new, the tail will fall 
ſmart, like a ſpring; if full, the middle of the tail will 
be full of hard reddiſh-ſkinned meat. Cock lobſter is 
known by the narrow back part of his tail, and the two 
uppermoſt fins within his tail are ſtiff and hard; but 
the hen is ſoft, and the back of her tail broader. 


Prawns, ſhrimps, and crab fiſh. 


THE two firſt, if ſtale, will be limber, and caſt a 
kind of limy ſmell, their color fading, and they ſlimy; 
the latter will be limber in their claws and joints, 
their red color turn blackiſh and duſky, and will have 
an ill ſmell under their throats; otherwiſe, all of them 
are good. 


Plaice and flounders. 


IF they are ſtiff, and their eyes not ſunk, or looking 
dull, they are new; the contrary, when ſtale. The 
beſt ſort of plaice look bluiſh on the belly. 


Pickled ſalmon. 


IF the fleſh feel oily, and the ſcales are ſtiff and 
ſhining, and it comes in flakes, and parts without 
crumbling, then it is new and good, and not otherwiſe, 


Pickled and red berrings. 


FOR the firſt, open the back to the bone, and if the 
fleſh be white, flakey, and oily, and the bone white, 
or a bright red, they are good. If red herrings carry 
a good gloſs, part well from the bone, and ſmell well, 


then conclude them to be good, 
* C 2 FOR 
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FOR BUTCHERS MEAT. 
- 


To chooſe lamb. 


IN a fore quarter of lamb, mind the neck vein; if it 
be an azure blue it is new and good, but if greeniſh 
or ycllowiſh it is near tainting, if not tainted already. 
In the hinder quarter, ſmell under the kidney, and 
try the knuckle; if you meet with a faint ſcent, and 
the knuckle be limber, it is ſtale killed. For a lamb's 
head, mind the eyes, if they arc ſunk or wrinkled, it 
is ſtale; if plump and lively, it is new and ſweet. 


Veal. 


IF the bloody vein in the ſhoulder look blue, or a 
bright red, it is new killed; but if blackiſh, greeniſh, 
or yellowiſh, it is flabby and ſtale; if wrapped in wet 
cloths, ſmell whether it be muſty or not. The loin 
firſt taints under the kidney, and the fleſh, if ſtale kil- 
led, will be ſoft and ſlimy. 

The breaſt and neck taints firſt at the upper end, 
and you will perceive a duſky, yellowiſh, or greeniſh 
appearance; the ſwectbread on the breaſt will be clam- 
my; otherwiſe it is freſh and good: The leg is known 
to be new by the ſtiffneſs of the joint; if limber, and 
the fleſh ſeem clammy, and have green or yellow ſpecks, 
it is ſtale. The head is known as the lamb's. The 
fleſh of a bull calf is more red and firm than that of a 
cow calf, and the fat more hard and curdled. 


Mutton. 


IF mutton be young, the fleſh will pinch tender; if 
old, it will wrinkle and remain fo; if young, the far 
will eaſily part from the lean; if old, it will ſtick by 


ſtrings and ſkins. If ram mutton, the fat feels ſpungy, 


the fleſh cloſe-grained and tough, not rifing again 
when preſſed or indented by your finger; if ewe mutton, 
the fleſh is paler than wether mutton, of a cloſer grain, 
and eaſily parting. If there be a rot, the fleſh will be 

. paliſh, 
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paliſh, and the fat a faint white, inclining to yellow; 


alſo the fleſh will be looſe at the bone; if you ſqueeze it 
hard, ſome drops ef water will ſtand up like ſweat; as 


to newneſs and ſtaleneſs, the ſame is to be obſerved as 


in chooſing lamb. 
Beef. 


IF it be right ox beef, it will have an open grain; if 
young, a tender and oily ſmoothneſs: if it be rough 
and ſpungy, it is old, or inclining to be ſo, except 
neck, briſcuit, and ſuch pieces as are very fibrous, 
which in young meat will be more tough than other 
parts. A carnation color ſhews good ſpending meat; 
the * muſt be a curious white, yellowiſh is not ſo 
good, | 

Cow beef is leſs bound and cloſer grained than the 
ox; the fat whiter, but the lean ſomewhat paler; if 
young, the impreſſion you make with your finger will 
riſe again in a little time. 

Bull beef is of a cloſer grain, a deep duſky red, tough 
in pinching, the fat ſkinny, hard, and has a rammiſh 
rank ſmell; and for newneſs or ſtaleneſs this fleſh, 
bought freſh, has but few ſigns; the moſt material is 
its clammineſs, the reſt your ſmell will inform you. I 

it be bruiſed, theſe places will look more dufky' or 
blackiſh than the reſt. | 


Pork. 

IF it be young, the lean will break in pinching be- 
tween your fingers, and if you nip the ſkin with your 
nails, it will make a dent; alſo if the fat be ſoft and 
pulpy, in a manner like lard; but if the lean be tough 


and the fat flabby and ſpungy, feeling rough, it is old, 
eſpecially if the rind be ſtubborn, and you cannot nip 


1t with your nails. | | 

If of a boar, though young, or of a hog, gelded at 
full growth, the fleſh will be hard, tough, reddiſh, 
and of a rammiſh ſmell; the fat ſkinny and hard, the 
ſkin very thick and tough, and pinched up it will im- 
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mediately fall again. 
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As for old or new killed, try the legs, hands, and 
ſprings, by putting your fingers under the bone that 
comes out, for if it be tainted, you will there find it 
by ſmelling your finger; beſides, the ſkin will be ſweaty 
and clammy when ſtale, but cool and ſmooth when new. 

If you find many little kernels in the fat of pork, 
like hail ſhot, it is meaſly, and dangerous to be eaten. 


ro CHOOSE BRAWN, VENISON, WESTPHALIA HAMS, &c. 


Brawn. 


BRAWN is known to be old or young by the ex- 
traordinary or moderate thickneſs of the rind; the thick 
is old, the moderate is young. If the rind and fat are 


very tender it 1s not boar bacon, but barrow or ſow. 


Veniſon. 


TRY the haunches or ſhoulders under the bones 
that come out, with your finger or knife, and as the 
{cent is ſweet or rank, it is new or ſtale; and the like 
of the ſides in the moſt fleſhy parts; if tainted, they 
will look greeniſh in ſome places, or more than ordi- 
nary black. Look on the hoofs, and if the clefts are 
very wide and tough, it is old; if cloſe and ſmooth, it 
is young. 


Weſtphalia hams and Engliſh bacon. 


PUT a knife under the bone that ſticks out of the ham, 
and if it come out in a manner clean, and have a curi- 
ous flavor, it is ſweet and good; if much ſmeered and 
dulled, it is tainted or ruſty. 

Engliſh gammons are tried the ſame way; and for 
other parts, try the fat; if it be white, oily in feeling, 
and do not break or crumble, the fleſh ſticking well 
to the bone, and bearing a good color, it is good; but 
if the contrary, and the lean have ſome little ſtreaks of 
yellow, it is ruſty, or will ſoon be ſo. 

Butter, 
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Butter, cheeſe and eggs. 


WHEN you buy butter, truſt not to that which will 
be given you to taſte, but try it in the middle, and if 
your ſmell and taſte be good, you cannot be deceived. 

Cheeſe is to be choſen by its moiſt and ſmooth coat; 
if old cheeſe be rough-coated, rugged, or dry at top, 
beware of little worms or mites: if it be over full of 
holes, moiſt or ſpungy, it is ſubje& to maggots. If 
any ſoft or periſhed place appear on the outſide, try 
how deep it goes, for the greater part may be hid 
within. 

Eggs are to be choſen by holding them to the light; 
if the white look clear, and the yolk float about, it 
is a good egg; if cloudy, or the yolk be WY to the 
bottom, it is worthleſs. 


En 'gliſh and outland! 1 fruit. 


IF the ſtalk come out eaſily with the ſpires belonging 
to it, and look ruſty, the fruit is periſhed at the core, 
or if there be a rotten ſpeck at the italk. Muſtineſs is 
diſcerned by the roughneſs of their coats, and the fading 
of their color. 


GENERAL RULES IN COOKERY. 


1. IN all ſoups you muſt obſerve not to put in your 
thickening, till your herbs are very tender. 

2. When you boil any greens, firſt ſoak: them near 

two hours in water and ſalt, or elſe boil them in water 
and ſalt in a copper by themſelves, with a great quan- 
of of water; boll no meat with them, for this diſcolors 

them. 

3. Uſe no iron pans, &c. for they are not proper; 
but let them be copper, braſs, or ſilver. 

4. When you fry any fiſh, firſt dip them in yolks of 
eggs, and fry them rather in a ſtew pan over the fire, 
and that will make them of a light gold color. 

5. White 
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White ſauces are chiefly to be made with cream, 
adding a little Champaign or French white wine, and 
butter rolled up in flour. 

6. Parboil all your meats that you uſe for fricaſeys, 
or elſe ſtewing them too long on the fire will make 
them hard. 

7. In roaſting or boiling, a quarter of an hour to every 


pound of meat, at a ſteady fire, 1s the beſt rule that 


can be given. 

8. When you beat almonds, always put in orange- 
flower water, or roſe water, to prevent their turning 
to oil, which they are ſubject to. 

9. If you dreſs mutton, pigeons, &c. in blood, 
always wring in ſome lemon juice, to keep it from 
changing. 

10. When you grill any thing, let it be over a ſtove 
of charcoal, rather than ſea coal, it makes it cat ſweeter 
and ſhorter; turn your meat very often. 
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OF SETTING OUT DINNERS, &c. 


IN general, ſoups are firſt ſerved at the upper end 
of the table; and if there be no ſoup, fiſh is to ſupply 


its place. The large diſh of boiled meat in the room 


of that, and the large diſh of roaſt meat, at the bottom 
of the table; in the middle 1s either a pie, ſomething 
roaſted, or a grand ſalad. 

Before the deſert is to come on, care muſt be taken 
to ſee the table well cleared; then place dried ſweet- 
meats, ſweeggneats in glaſſes, and fruits in pyramids, 
or otherwiſe, like the great diſhes of meat; and creams 
and compotes like intermeſſes. 


RECEIPTS 
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RECEIPTS IN COOKERY, &c 


To make a ſtrong broth for ſoups and ſauces, 


TAKE a leg of beef, or a large quantity of any other 
part, and ſet it over the fire in four gallons of water; 
ſkim it clean; ſeaſon it with ſalt, whole pepper, both 
black and Jamaica, ſix or eight onions, ſome whole 
cloves and mace, a good bundle of thyme and parſley. 
Boll it four hours, till it has boiled half away; then 


ſtrain it off, and keep it for ule. 


A brown gravy for ſoups and ſauces. 
TAKE three or four pounds of coarſe lean beef, and 


put it into a frying pan, with ſome fat bits of bacon at 


the bottom, five or fix onions cut in ſlices, a carrot 
cut in pieces, ſome cruſts of brown bread, and a bun- 
dle of thyme, all which are to be covered cloſe, pur 
over a gentle fire, and fried very brown on both ſides, 
but not burnt; then put in two or three quarts of 
the ſtrong broth, mentioned in the receipt above; ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, and let it ſtew an hour, and then 
ſtrain it through a hair fieve; ſkim off the fat, and keep 
it for uſe. If it be for ſoups, you muſt make a larger 


quantity, 
Gravy for brown ſauces. 


TAKE. ſome neck of beef, cut it in thin ſlices, then 
flour it well, and put it in a ſauce pan, with a lice of 
fat bacon, an onion fliced, ſome powder of ſweet mar- 
joram, ſome pepper and falt, cover it cloſe, and put it 
over a {low fire; ſtir it three or four times, and when 
the gravy is brown, put ſome water to it; ſtir it all to- 
gether, and let it boil about half an hour; then ſtrain it 
off, and take the fat off the top, adding a little lemon 
Juice, | X 
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White ſauces are chiefly to be made with cream, 
adding a little Champaign or French white wine, and 
butter rolled up in flour. | 

6. Parboil all your meats that you uſe for fricaſeys, 
or elſe ſtewing them too long on the fire will make 
them hard. 15 f 

7. In roaſting or boiling, a quarter of an hour to every 
pound of meat, at a ſteady fire, is the beſt rule that 
can be given. 

8. When you beat almonds, always put in orange- 
flower water, or roſe water, to prevent their turning 
to oil, which they are ſubject to. 

9. If you dreſs mutton, pigeons, &c. in blood, 
always wring in ſome lemon juice, to keep it from 
changing. 

10. When you grill any thing, let it be over a ſtove 
of charcoal, rather than ſea coal, it makes it eat ſweeter 
and ſhorter; turn your meat very often. 
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OF SETTING OUT DINNERS, &c. 


IN general, ſoups are firſt ſerved at the upper end 
of the table; and if there be no ſoup, fiſh is to ſupply 
its place. The large diſh of boiled meat in the room 
of that, and the large diſh of roaſt meat, at the bottom 
of the table; in the middle 1s either a pie, ſomething 
roaſted, or a grand ſalad. = 

Before the deſert is to come on, care muſt be taken 
to ſee the table well cleared; then place dried ſweet- 
meats, ſweezgeats in glaſſes, and fruits in pyramids, 
or otherwiſe, like the great diſhes of meat; and creams 
and compotes like intermeſſes. 


RECEIPTS 
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RECEIPTS IN COOKERY, &c 


To make a ſtroag broth for ſoups and ſauces. 

TAKE a leg of beef, or a large quantity of any other 
part, and ſet it over the fire in four gallons of water; 
ſkim it clean; ſeaſon it with ſalt, whole pepper, both 
black and Jamaica, ſix or eight onions, ſome whole 
cloves and mace, a good bundle of thyme and parſley. 
Boll it four hours, till it has boiled half away; then 
ſtrain it off, and keep it for ule. 


A brown gravy for ſoups and ſauces. 
TAKE three or four pounds of coarſe lean beef, and 


pur it into a frying pan, with ſome fat bits of bacon at 


the bottom, five or fix: onions cut in ſlices, a carrot 
cut in pieces, ſome cruſts of brown bread, and a bun- 
dle of thyme, all which are to be covered cloſe, pur 
over a gentle fire, and fried very brown on both ſides, 
but nos burnt; then put in two or three quarts of 
the ſtrong broth, mentioned in the receipt above; ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, and let it ſtew an hour, and then 
ſtrain it through a hair fieve; ſkim off the fat, and keep 
it for uſe, If it be for ſoups, you muſt make a larger 


quantity. 
Gravy for brown ſauces. 


TAKE ſome neck of beef, cut it in thin ſlices, then 
flour it well, and put it in a ſauce pan, with a lice of 
fat bacon, an onion ſliced, ſome powder of ſweet mar- 
joram, ſome pepper and ſalt, cover it cloſe, and put it 
over a flow fire; ſtir it three or four times, and when 
the gravy is brown, put ſome water to it; ſtir it all to- 
gether, and let it boil about half an hour; then ſtrain it 
off, and take the fat off the top, adding a little lemon 
Juice, 
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To make gravy for white ſauces. 


TAKE part of a knuckle, or the worſt part of a neck 
of veal, boil about a pound of it in a quart of water, 
with an onion, ſome whole pepper, ſix cloves, a little 
falt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and half a nutmeg ſliced; 
let it boil an hour, then ſtrain it off, and keep it for uſe. 


A cheap gravy. 


TAKE a glaſs of ſmall beer, a glaſs of water, an 
onion cut ſmall, ſome pepper and ſalt, a little lemon 
peel grated, a clove or two, a ſpoonful of muſhroom 
Iiquor, or pickled walnut liquor; put this in a baſon; 
then take a piece of butter, and put it in a ſauce pan 
on the fire, and let it melt; then dredge in ſome flour, 
and ſtir it well till the froth ſinks, and it will be brown; 
then put in ſome ſliced onion, and your mixture, to 
the brown butter, and give it a boil up. 


To make a gravy in haſte. 


CUT a pound or two of lean beef into ſlices, beat it 
well, and put it into a frying pan till it be brown; add 
to it a pint of ſtrong broth, and an onion, boil it a 
little, and ſtrain it for uſe. ; 


A pravy to keep. 
TAKE alean piece of beef, one quarter roaſted, and 


cut it in pieces; put it into a ſtew pan, with half a pint 
of ſtrong broth, and a pint of red wine; cover it up 


cloſe, and ſtew it an hour, often turning it; ſeaſon it 


with pepper and ſalt, then ſtrain it off, and put it into 
a ſtone. bottle, and when you uſe it, warm the bottle. 


To make mutton gravy. 


_ ROAST your mutton a little more than half, then 
cut it with a knife, and ſqueeze out the gravy with u 
preſs; then wet your mutton with a little good broth, 
and preſs it the ſecond time; put it with a little ſalt- 
into an earthen veſſel, and $eep it for uſe, 1 
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To make veal gravy. 
CUT ſteaks off of a filler of veal, beat them well, lay 


them in a little ſtew pan, ſlice carrots, parſnips, and 
onions, and lay over them; cover your pan, and ſet it 
over a gentle fire, augmenting the fire by degrees; and 
when the gravy is almoſt waſted, and the veal begins 
to ſtick to the pan, and is become brown, put in ſome 
ſtrong broth, a whole leek, a little parſley, and a few 
cloves; then cover the ſtew pan, and let it ſimmer three 
quarters of an hour, then ſtrain it into an earthen pan, 
and ſet it by for uſe in ſoups and ragouts. 


A good gravy for any uſe. 

BURN two ounces of butter in a frying pan, fo that 
it be brown, but not black; put in two pounds of coarſe 
lean beef, two quarts of water, and half a pint of wine, 
either red or white, as you would have the color; put 
in three or four ſhalots, half a dozen muſhrooms, cloves, 
mace, whole pepper, and four or five anchovies; let it 


ſtew for an hour over a gentle fire, and then ſtrain it off 
tor uſe. 


A green peas ſoup without meat, 


WHILE you are ſhelling the peas, ſeparate the young 
from the old, and boil the old ones till they are ſo ſoft 
as that you may paſs them through a colander; then 
put the liquor and the pulped peas together; put in the 
young peas whole, adding ſome pepper, two or three 
blades of mace, and ſome cloves. When the young 
peas are boiled enough, put a faggot of thyme and ſweet 
marjoram, a little mint, ſpinach, and a green onion 
ſhred, but not too ſmall, with half or three quarters of 
a pound of butter, into a ſauce pan; and as theſe boil 
up, ſhake in ſome flour to boil with it, to the quantity 
of a good handful, or more; put alſo a loat of French 
bread into the broth to boil, then mingle the broth and 
herbs, &c. together; ſeaſon it with falt to your palate z 
and garniſh with ſome ſmall white toaſts, neatly cut, 
and ſome of the young peas. 1 | 
* 5 A young 
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A young green peas ſoup. 
- PUT ſome young peas into a ſtew pan, with a piece 
of good freſh butter, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; ſea- 
ſon them with pepper and ſalt, and, after you have 
toſſed them three or four times on the ſtove, put ſome 
veal gravy to them, and let them boil gently: Then 
take two round loaves of French bread, of about a pound 
weight each, cut them in halves, and take out all the 
crumb; if the four cruſts will go into your diſh, uſe 
them all, or as many as it will contain. Put your cruſts 
into a ſtew pan, with a pinch of half-beaten pepper, 
and a little ſalt daſhed over them; then take a ſpoon- 
ful of good broth, and ſtrain it over your cruſts; let 


them take a boil or two, till they are tender, and im- 


mediately put them into your ſoup diſh, and put them 
over the ſtove, and let them juſt ſtick to the diſh, but 
not burn; your peas being well taſted, put them upon 
your cruſts, and ſerve them hot. 


A dried peas ſoup. 


YOU may make this of beef, but a leg of pork is 
much better; or the bones of pork, or of the ſkin and 
hock of a leg of pork. Strain the broth through a ſieve, 
and to every quart of liquor put half a pint of ſplit peas, 
or to three quarts of liquor a quart of whole peas. The 
whole peas muſt be paſſed through a colander, but the 
ſplit peas do not need it; put in ſellery accordingly as 
you like it, cut ſmall; dried mint and ſweet marjoram 
in powder; ſeaſon alſo with ſalt and pepper; boil all 
till the ſellery be tender. If you boil a leg of pork, 
This is to be done when the meat is taken out of the pot; 


but if you make ſoup from the bones, boil theſe ingre- 


dients afterwards in the liquor. 


When you ſerve it, put toaſted bread in the middle 
of the diſh, 


A very good peas ſoup A 
BOIL three or four pounds of lean coarſe beef in two 


gallons of water, with three pints of peas, till the meat 
is 
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is all in rags, and ſtrain it from the meat and huſks; 
but half an hour before you ſtrain it, put in two or three 
anchovies; then put into a ſauce pan as much as you 
would have for that meal, with an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a race of ginger bruiſed, a faggot of thyme, 
| ſavory, and parſley, and a little pepper; boil it for near 
half an hour, then ſtir in a piece of butter, and having 
fried ſome forced- meat balls, bacon, and French bread, 
cut into dice, with ſpinach boiled green, put theſe to 
to the ſoup in the diſh, 


A vermicelli ſoup. 
GET two quarts of good broth made of veal and fowl, 


put to it about two ounces of vermicelli, and a bit of 


bacon ſtuck with cloves; rub a piece of butter, about 
the bigneſs of halt an egg, in half a ſpoonful of flour, 
and diſſolve it in a little broth, to thicken your ſoup: 
Boil a pullet, or a couple of chickens, for the middle. 
Let your garniſhing be a rim, on the outſide of it cut 
lemon; ſoak your bread in the diſh with ſome of the 
ſame broth; take the fat off, and put your vermicelli 
in your diſh, fo ſerve it. 

You may make rice ſoup the ſame way, only your 
rice being firſt boiled tender in water, muſt be boiled 
an hour after in ſtrong broth; but half an hour will boil 
the vermicelli. 


An eel ſoup. 


TAKE eels, according to the quantity of ſoup you 
would make; a pound of eels will make a pint of good 
ſoup, ſo to every pound of cels put a quart of water, a 
cruſt of bread, two or three blades of mace, a lit:le 
whole pepper, an onion, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; 
cover them cloſe, and let them boil till half the liquor 
is waſted; then ſtrain it, and toaſt ſome bread, cut it 


ſmall, lay it in your diſh, and pour in your ſoup. If 


you have a ſtew hole, ſet the dith over it for a minute, 
and ſend it to table: but if you find your ſoup not rich 
enough, you mult let it boil till it is as ſtrong as you 

would 
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43 
would have it. You may make this ſoup as rich and 


good as if it were meat. Sometimes a piece of carrot 
is added to brown it. 
A good gravy ſoup. 

GET a leg of beef, and boil it down with ſome ſalt, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a few cloves, a bit 
of nutmeg; boil three gallons of water to one; then 
take two or three pounds of lean beef cut in thin ſlices; 
then put into your pan a piece of butter, as big as an 
egg, and flour it; let the ſtew pan be hot, and ſhake 
it till the butter be brown; then lay your beef in the 
pan over a pretty quick fire, cover it cloſe, give it a 
turn now and then, and ſtrain in your ſtrong broth, with 
an anchovy or two, a handful of ſpinach and endive 
boiled green, and drained, and ſhred groſs; then have 
ſome palates ready boiled, and cut in pieces, toaſted 
and fried: take out the fried beef, and pur all the reſt 
together with a little pepper, and let it boil a quarter 


of an hour, and ſerve it with a knuckle of veal, or a 
fowl boiled, in the middle. 


A rice ſoup. 

YOUR ſtock muſt be of veal and fowl; put in half a 
pound of rice, and a pint of good gravy, and a knuckle 
of veal, ſtove it tender; ſeaſon with mace and ſalt, then 
make a rim round your diſh, and garniſh with heaps of 


rice, ſome colored with ſaffron, placing one heap of 
white, and one of yellow all round, 


To make peas poltage. 


TAKE two quarts of peas, put them into three quarts 
of water, ſeaſon it pretty high, put in an onion, and boil 
them till they are enough; then add a ſpoonful of flour, 
mixed with water, a little mint, a leek, and two hand- 
fuls of ſpinach; put in half a pound of freſh butter, and 
ſome forced-meat balls, ſtill it all till the butter is melt- 
ed; then diſh, and ſerve it. 


A millet 
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A millet up. 

STEEP a pound of millet an hour in goad ſtrong 
broth; then ſet it on a gentle fire to ſimmer; ſeaſon 
with ſalt and mace, then put in two pigeons, and a 
quart of good gravy; ſtove it two hours, make a rim 
of paſte round the edges, and lay ſome millet ſtoved 
round, with ſome ſlices of French bread. 


A pottage of teals, or other birds, with muſhrooms. 


GET ſome teals, or ſuch like birds, draw and truſs 
them; lard them with large lardoons of bacon well 
ſeaſoned, then half roaſt them, and take them off, and 
{ſet them a- doing in a pot, with ſome good broth, pep- 
per, and ſalt, and a bunch of ſweet herbs; when they 
are half done, have ſome picked muſhrooms in readi- 
neſs, cut them in ſmall dice, and toſs them in melted 
bacon, putting two good pinches of flour to them; 
your muſhrooms being enough, put them 1nto the pot 
where the teals are boiling, and let them all boil well 
together; when the broth is enough, order the cruſts 
of French rolls as uſual, put them in the ſoup diſh, and 
put the teals on the ous and before you ſerve up, 
put ſome good gravy to them, with the juice of a le- 
mon. Garniſh the rim of your diſh with muſhrooms 
prepared in the following manner; Take as many {mall 
muſhrooms as will ſerve to garniſh your diſh, pick and 
waſh them, and put them in a ſtew pan, with the juice 
of a lemon, a little ſalt, and ſome broth; when they 
are done, garniſh the rim of your diſh with them; but 
let them be very white. Another time you may force 
them for the ſame garniture. 


A plum pottage for Chriſtmas. 


TO ten gallons of water take a leg and ſhin of beef, 
boil it very tender, and when the broth is ſtrong enough, 
ſtrain it out, wipe your pot, and put the broth in again; 
Nice ſix French rolls, the crumb only, and mittony it, 
that is, ſoak it in ſome of the fat of the broth = a 
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ſtove a quarter of an hour, then put in five pounds of 
currants well waſhed, five pounds of raiſins, and two 
pounds of prunes; let them boil till they ſwell; then 
put in three quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, two nutmegs, all of them beat fine, mix it 
with a little liquor cold, and put them in a very little 
while. Take off the pot, and put in three pounds of 
ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a quart of claret, 
and the juice of two or three lemons. You may put 
in a little ſago if you like it. Pour this into earthen 
pans to keep for uſe. | 


To make a veal glue, or cake ſoup, to be carried in the pocket. 


TAKE a leg of veal, ſtrip it of the ſkin and the fat, 
then take all the muſcular or fleſhy parts from the bones; 
boil this fleſh gently in ſuch a quantity of water, and 
ſo long a time, as will make the liquor a ſtrong jelly 
when cold: This you may try by taking out a ſmall 


ſpoonful now and then, and letting it cool. Here it 


is to be ſuppoſed, that though it will jelly preſently in 
ſmall quantities, yet all the juice of the meat may not 
be extracted; however, when you find it very ſtrong, 
ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and let it ſettle; then 
provide a large ſtew pan, with water, and ſome China 
cups, or glazed earthen ware; fill theſe cups with jelly 
taken clear from the ſettling, and ſet them in a ſtew pan 
of water, and let the water boil gently till the jelly be- 
comes as thick as glue; after which, let them ſtand to 
cool, and then turn out the glue upon a piece of new 
flannel, which will draw out the moiſture; turn them 
once in fix or eight hours, and put them upon a freſh 
flannel, and ſo continue to do till they are quite dry, 
and keep it in a dry warm place: This will harden ſo 
much, that it will be ſtiff and hard as glue in a little 
time, and may be carried in the pocket without incon- 
venience. You are to ule this by boiling about a pint 
of water, and pouring it upon a plece of the glue or 
cake about the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, and ſtirring 
it with a ſpoon till the cake diſſolves, which will make 
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very ſtrong good broth. As for the ſeaſoning part, 
every one may add pepper and ſalt as they like it, for 
there muſt be nothing of this kind put among the veal 
when you make the glue, for it would make it mouldy. 
As we have obſerved above, that there is nothing of 
ſeaſoning in this ſoup, ſo there may be always added 
what you deſire, either of ſpices or herbs, to make it 
ſavory to the palate; but it muſt be noted, that all the 
herbs that are uſed on this occalion, muſt be boiled 
tender in plain water, and that water mult be uſed to 
pour upon the cake gravy inſtead of ſimple water: Thus 
a diſh of good ſoup may be made without trouble, only 
allowing the proportion of cake gravy anſwering to the 
above direction; or if gravy be wanted for ſauce, dou- 
ble the quantity may be uſed that is preſcribed for 
broth or foup. 


To make broth for breakfaſt, 
TAKE the chine of a Ig 1 of beef, the crag end of 


a neck of mutton, a neck of veal, a knuckle of veal, 
and a couple of chickens: pound the white, or breaſts 
of the chickens in a mortar, with ſome crumb bread 
ſoaked in broth. Then all being well ſeaſoned, ſtrain 
it through a ſieve, and pour it on cruſts of bread, laid 
ſimmering in the ſame broth. 


To make white broth. 


PARBOIL a capon or pullet, and take the fleſh from 
the bones; put it into a ſtew pan over a chafing diſh 
of coals, with as much boiled cream as you think will 
be ſufficient; thicken it with eggs, flour and rice; add 
the marrow of one bone, ſome of the broth the fowl 
was boiled in, and a gill of mountain or ſack; ſeaſon 
with ſalt, and, when Toficiently thickened, ſerve it. 


Calves-feet broth. 


BOIL the feet in juſt ſo much water as will make a 
good jelly, then ſtrain it, and ſet the liquor on the fire 
again, putting in two or three blades of mace; put about 
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ſtove a quarter of an hour, then put in five pounds of 
currants well waſhed, five pounds of raiſins, and two 
pounds of prunes; let them boil till they ſwell; then 
put in three quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, two nutmegs, all of them beat fine, mix it 
with a little liquor cold, and put them in a very little 
while. Take off the pot, and put in three pounds of 
ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a quart of claret, 
and the juice of two or three lemons. You may put 
in a little ſago if you like it. Pour this into earthen 
pans to keep for uſe. | 


To make a veal glue, or cake ſoup, to be carried in the pocket. 


TAKE a leg of veal, ſtrip it of the ſkin and the fat, 
then take all the muſcular or fleſhy parts from the bones; 
boil this fleſh gently in ſuch a quantity of water, and 
ſo long a time, as will make the liquor a ſtrong gelly 
when cold: This you may try by taking out a ſmall 
ſpoonful now and then; and letting it cool. Here it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that though it will jelly preſently in 
fmall quantities, yet all the juice of the meat may not 
be extracted; however, when you find it very ſtrong, 
ftrain the liquor through a ſieve, and let it ſettle; then 
provide a large ſtew pan, with water, and ſome China 
cups, or glazed earthen ware; fill theſe cups with jelly 
taken clear from the ſettling, and ſet them in a ſtew pan 
of water, and let the water boil gently till the jelly be- 
comes as thick as glue; after which, let them ſtand to 
cool, and 'then turn out the glue upon a piece of new 
flannel, which will draw out the moiſture; turn them 
once in fix or eight hours, and put them upon a freſh 
flannel, and ſo continue to do till they are quite dry, 
and keep it in a dry warm place: This will harden ſo 
much, that it will be ſtiff and hard as glue in a little 
time, and may be carried in the pocket without incon- 
venience. You are to ule this by boiling about a pint 
of water, and pouring it upon a piece, of the glue or 
cake about the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, and ſtirring 
it with a ſpoon till the cake diſſolves, which will make 
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very ſtrong good broth. As for the ſeaſoning part, 
every one may add pepper and ſalt as they like it, for 
there muſt be nothing of this kind put among the veal 
when you make the glue, for it would make it mouldy. 
As we have obſerved above, that there is nothing of 
ſeaſoning in this ſoup, ſo there may be always added 
what you deſire, either of ſpices or herbs, to make it 
ſavory to the palate; but it muſt be noted, that all the 
herbs that are uſed on this occaſion, muſt be boiled 
tender in plain water, and that water muſt be uſed to 
pour upon the cake gravy inſtead of ſimple water: Thus 
a diſh of good ſoup may be made without trouble, only 
allowing the proportion of cake gravy anſwering to the 
above direction; or if gravy be wanted for ſauce, dou- 
ble the quantity may be uſed that is preſcribed for 
broth or Bu p. | 


To make broth for breakfaſt. 
TAKE the chine of a (oP of beef, the crag end of 


a neck of mutton, a neck of veal, a knuckle of veal, 
and a couple of chickens: pound the white, or breaſts 
of the chickens in a mortar, with ſome crumb bread 
ſoaked in broth. Then all being well ſeaſoned, ſtrain 
it through a fieve, and pour it on cruſts of bread, laid 
ſimmering in the ſame broth. 


To make white broth. 


PARBOIL a capon or pullet, and take the fleſh from 
the bones; put it into a ſtew pan over a chafing diſh 
of coals, with as much boiled cream as you think will 
be ſufficient; thicken it with eggs, flour and rice; add 
the marrow of 'one bone, ſome of the broth the fowl 
was boiled in, and a gill of mountain or ſack; ſeaſon 
with ſalt, and, when ſufficiently thickened, ſerve it. 

Catves-feet broth. 

BOIL the feet in juſt ſo much water as will make a 
good jelly, then ſtrain it, and ſet the liquor on the fire 
again, putting in two or three blades of mace; put _ 
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half a pint of ſack to two quarts of broth; add half a 
pound of currants picked and waſhed, and when they 
are plumped, beat up the yolks of two eggs, mix them 
with a little of the cold liquor, and thicken it carefully 
over a gentle fire; then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſweeten 
it with ſugar to your palate; then ſtir in a bit of butter, 
and put in the juice and peel of a freſh lemon juſt be- 
fore you take it off. 


Mutton broth. 


TAKE neck of mutton about ſix pounds, cut it in 
two, boil the crag in a gallon of water, ſkim it well, 
then put in ſweet * * an onion, and a cruſt of bread. 
When it has boiled an hour, put in the other part of 
the mutton, a turnip or two, a few cives, and a little 
parſley chopped ſmall; ſeaſon it with ſalt; you may 
put in a quarter of a pound of barley or rice, but ſome 
like it thickened with oatmeal, ſome with bread, &c. 
It you boil turnips for ſauce, do not boil them all with 
the broth, they will make it too ſtrong. | 


Summer poitage. 


TAKE a ſhin of beef, crags of mutton or veal, chop 
the meat in pieces, and boil them gently in a ſufficient 
quantity of water for ſix or eight hours, being covered 
cloſe; when they have boiled three or four hours, put 
in two or three onions, and half an ounce of white whole 
pepper, tied up in a linen rag; when the meat is boil- 
ed to rags, ſtrain all through a coarſe hair ſieve, ſqueez- 
ing it hard; then put in ſome nutmeg, cloves and mace, 
z ſmall faggot of ſweet herbs, of ſorrel, beets or endive, 
and ſpinach, each a handful, ſhred groſly; boil theſe 
for a while, then diſh up your pottage with roaſted 
Pigeons or ducks in the middle of it, and ſmall ſlices 
of bacon fried, toaſted white bread in ſquare ſlices, 
{auſages cut into little bits, and fried balls; you may 
alſo add gravy and palates, and cocks combs boiled in 
water tender, peeled, and cut into long bits; in aſpa- 
Tagus time, add aſparagus cut into bits, with long 
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green peas, put in before the herbs; before you ſerve 
up, while you are diſhing it, ſet it over a chafing diſh, 
and make it boil; and boil the palates and cocks combs 
in a little broth, before you put them into the pottage 
you may alſo add lamb ſtones and ſweetbreads, if you 
pleaſe. 


A jelly broth for conſumptive perſons, 

GET a joint of mutton, a capon, a fillet of veal, 
and three quarts of water, put theſe in an earthen pot, 
and boil them over a gentle fire till one half be con- 


ſumed; then ſqueeze all together, and ſtrain the liquor 
through a linen cloth. 


A calf" s-head ſoup. 


TAKE a calf's head, ſtew it tender, then ſtrain off 
the liquor, and put into it a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
onion, mace, ſome pearl barley, ſalt and pepper, boil 
all a ſmall time. Serve up, with the head boned in the 
middle, Garniſh with bread toaſted brown, and grated 
round the rims. 


A pottage of a lamb's bead. 


SCALD your lamb's head and feet, boil them, with 
the livers and ſome middling bacon, in a pot of good 
broth; then ſoak your cruſts as uſual, and place the 
head upon them in the ſoup diſh; garniſh it handſomely 
with the livers and feet; fry the brains with the yolk 
of an egg and ſome crumbs of bread, and let them take 
a fine cylor; then put them in their place, and, upon 
the whole, throw a white cullis well taſted, made of 
veal, ſlices of ham, onions, muſhrooms, parlley, cloves, 
crumbs of bread, &c. pounded in a mortar, with a 
——— of broth; let it be well taſted, and ſerve it 

Ot. 

Inſtead of a white cullis you may uſe a good cullis of 
peas, and garniſh as above; or make uſe of green peas 
and a cullis of the ſame, according to the ſeaſon. 
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To make barley broth. 


TAKE a pound of barley, and boil it in four quarts 
of water, with a knuckle of veal and a crag of mutton ; 
put in ſome ſalt and whole ſpice, and let them boil 
ſome time; then put to it ſome raiſins and currants, 
as you think fit; when it 1s near enough, put in ſome 
cream, and boil it a while, then put in plumped prunes, 
roſe water, and ſugar, Garniſh with ſome of the raiſins 
and prunes, and fine ſugar, 


To make gravy broth. 


TAKE a fleſhy piece of beef, not fat, ſpit it, and 
roaſt it, and when it begins to roaſt, ſlaſh it with a Knife 
to make the gravy run out, and keep 1t continually 
baſting with what comes from it, mixed with claret; 
cut it often, and baſte ir till all the gravy be come out; 
put this gravy in a ſauce pan over a few coals, with 
ſome ſalt, whole ſpice and a lemon peel, and let it 
ſimmer: put ſome ſippers in a diſh with oranges and 
lemons, and ſerve it. You may put in poached eggs 
inſtead of ſippets, if you prefer them, 


To make plum gruel. 


TAKE two quarts of water, two large ſpoonfuls of 
oatmeal, ſtir it together, with a blade or two of mace, 
and a little piece of lemon peel; boil it for five or fix 
minutes, and take care it does not boil over; then 
ſtrain it off, and put it into the ſauce pan again, with 
half a pound of currants, clean waſhed and picked: 
let them beil about ten minutes, add a glaſs of white 
wine, a little grated nutmeg, and ſweeten to your pa- 
late, 


A general cullis for fiſh. 


SCALE and waſh ſome carps, gut and ſlit them in 
two, and cut them in bits; put . butter in a ſtew 
pan, and place in it, firſt, ſeveral ſlices of onions, and 
then your bits of carp; put ſome few ſlices of roots 
over them, cover your pan, and put it over a flow es 

when 
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when the onions ſtick to the bottom, put in ſome peas 
ſoup; ſeaſon with ſweet herbs, parſley, chibbols, and 
two or three cloves of garlic. Put a lump of butter 
into another ſtew pan, as large as that you are now 
uſing, and ſet it over the fire, with a ſufficient quantity 
of fine flour; ſtir it with a wooden ladle till it is a little 
browniſh; then ſtrain off ſome of the liquor of your carps 
into it, in order to mix the flour thoroughly, and pour 
the whole in your cullis; put in a peeled lemon cut in 
ſlices, with ſome garlic, ſweet baſil, parſley, chibbols, 
muſhrooms, truMes, if you have any, and a bottle of 
Champaign, or white wine, more or leſs, according to 
the quantity of your cullis, and let it be reliſhing, and 
plealing to the eye; if it is not well colored, put in it 
as much gravy of onions as you think fit; let it ſtew 
ſlowly, and make uſe of this cullis with all ſorts of fiſh 
courſes. 
Note, Inſtead of carp you may ule any other fiſh. 


Cullis of ham. 


PUT into a ſtew pan three pounds of veal cut in dice; 
then take a good ham, with the ſward and the fat taken 
off, and cut it into ſlices well ſhaped, and put them into 
the ſtew pan with your veal, a couple of carrots cut in 
two, and a couple of onions; cover your ſtew pan, and 
do it very gently over a flow fire at firſt, and when you 
think the meat begins to ſtick to the pan, uncover it, 
and turn your {lices of ham, that they may take a color; 
then take out the ſlices of ham and veal: put a lump of 
butter, with a little flour, in your ſtew pan, ſtir it well 
together with a wooden ladle, and moiſten it with good 
broth, not ſalt; then put your meat and your ham in 
again, and ſeaſon it with lemon ſlices, ſome cloves of 
garlic, and a few glaſſes of Champaign, or other white 


wine. Go on to thicken with the moſt uſual cullis, 


and ſkim off the fat; when done, take out all your meat 
with the ham, ſtrain off your eſſence in a ſilk ſtrainer, 
and uſe the ſame with all ſorts of meat, hot paſtry made 
with meat, and fiſh dreſſed with gravy, Put your 3 
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of ham into the eſſence again, to make uſe of on ſeveral 


occaſions; as, being cut into dice, to put over a piece 


of beef, or artichoke bottoms, and, when cut into ſli- 
ces, for chickens, young fowls, &c. 


Green cullis with green peas. 


LET ſome green peas be done without liquor, then 
take a handful of parſley, as much fpinach, with a 
handful of green onion tops, blanch all theſe in boiling 
water, then put them into freſh water, and take them 
out, ſqueeze them well, and pound them: put a piece 
of veal cut in dice, ſome flices of ham, * an onion 
cut ſmall, into a ſtew pan, ſet over a ſtove, moiſten it 
with your ſoaking broth, and let it ſtew gently; put a 
handful of green parſley, green onions, cloves, and a 
bunch of ſavory into it; being ſtewed, and of a good 
taſte, take out your meat and greens; then pound your 
peas, mix them with your cullis and the tops of green 
onions, and ſtrain it off with a ladleful of cullis. This 
cullis may be uſed with all forts of terrines, with green 
peas, ducklings, green peas ſoup, and with all ſorts of 
diſhes that are made with green ſauce. When you ſtew 
your green peas, or cucumbers, cut into dice, in their 
ſeaſon, put ſome of this cullis over them. 


Green cullis for ſoups. 


BOIL peas in a ſmall kettle with good broth; then. 
take a piece of veal, a bit of ham, with an onion, cut 
all together into ſmall dice, and put them a-ſweating 
very gently over a fire; moiſten them with ſoaking broth, 
ſeaſon, and ſtew them gently; take parſley, the tops of 
green onions and ſpinach, of each a handful, and after 
they are picked, waſhed, and blanched in boiling water, 
ſqueeze them well, and pound them; then take them 
out of the mortar, and pound your peas. Your meat 
being ſtewed, take it out of the cullis with a ſkimmer, 
take off the fat, let it be of a good taſte, and mix your 

eas and the tops of green onions with it, and ſo ſtrain 
it off; This cullis may be uſed with all forts of green 
ſoups and ſoup cruſts, | 
9 Cullis 
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Cullis of partridges. 


POUND roaſted partridges, then take a piece of 
veal cut into ſlices, with a bit of ham; put theſe toge- 
ther into a ſtew pan with onions and a carrot cut into 
bits, and let it ſweat upon the fire, till it ſticks; then 
moiſten it with good broth and gravy; ſeaſon it with a 
ſlice of lemon, a little ſweet baſil and muſhrooms; let 
your meat ſtew very ſoftly; this done, take it out with 
the ſkimmer, and ſkim the fat well off. Let it be of a 
good taſte, and mix your partridges with it, together 
with a ladleful of other cullis; ſtrain it off, and put it 
in a ſmall kettle. 


A capon cullis. 


TAKE a roaſted capon, pound it very well in a mor- 
tar, put it in a ſtew pan, and toſs up ſome cruſts of 
bread in melted bacon; and when they are become very 
brown, put to them ſome muſhrooms, cives, parſley, 
and baſil, all ſhred very ſmall; mix all theſe with your 
pounded capon, and make an end of dreſſing them over 
the ſtove; put in ſtrong broth, and ſtrain it. 

It is only the meat you put into a cullis that gives it 
the name and taſte; if it be for pheaſants or partridges, 
make uſe of pheaſants or partridges, inſtead of capon; 
do the like for woodcocks, pigeons, ducks, teal, quails, 
rabbits, &c. and whatſoever meat you uſe mult be 
more than half roaſted before you pound it to put in a 
cullis. | 

Culliſes are for thickening all ſorts of ragouts and 
ſoups, and to give them an agreeable taſte. 


To broil ſalmon. 


YOU may take either a whole ſalmon, a jole, rand, 
or chine; ſlice it, or cut it round about the thickneſs 
of an inch; ſteep it in claret and white-wine vinegar, 
falt, and ſalad oil, with groſs pepper, ſliced ginger, a 
clove of garlic, large mace, and whole cloves; then 


broil it on a ſlack fire, baſting it with the liquor it was 
7 ſteeped 
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ſteeped in, with ſome ſprigs of roſemary, thyme, par- 
ſley, and ſweet marjoram; in the mean time boil up the 
gravy with ſome oyſter liquor; and when the ſalmon is 
broiled, diſh it, pour the ſauce over it, lay the herbs 
about it, and ſerve. 


To boil ſalmon. 
SCALE the ſalmon, and take either the whole ſide, 


or what part of it you pleaſe, and cut it into pieces of a 
reaſonable bigneſs; wipe off the blood, but do not wain 
it; take as much wine and water (of each an equal quan- 
tity) as will juſt cover it, put in ſalt according to the 
quantity of your liquor, then put in the ſalmon, make 
it boil up quick; put in alſo a quart of white-wine vi- 
negar; if the fire be briſk it will be boiled in half an 
hour; then, having prepared a ſauce for it of butter, 
beaten up with water, the yolks of two or three eggs, 
a little of the liquor, ſome grated nutmeg and ſlices of 
ſalmon, take up the ſalmon, diſh it, and pour the ſauce 
over it: garniſh with ſifted bread, flices of lemon, 
barberries, fried greens, and ſerve it. 


To ſouſe falmon or trouts. 


LET the liquor be wine,- water, white-wine vinegar, 
alittle whole pepper, mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a little lemon peel, ſavory and thyme; theſe muſt boil 
together a little while, then put in the ſalmon or trout: 
a jole muſt boil half an hour, and other pieces accordin 
to their ſize; take it out of the liquor to be cold, and 
put the liquor into a ſtone veſſel ro cool; then add more 
vinegar and ſalt, and keep the fiſh in it. 


To boil a turbot. 


- PUT the turbot into a kettle, with white-wine vine- 
gar, verjuice, and lemon; ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, 
cloves, onions, and bay leaf; add to theſe, a little wa- 
ter and ſome milk, to cauſe it to boil white; boil it 
over a gentle fire: garniſh with ſlices of lemon on the 


Ta 


top; alſo with parſley and violets, when in ſeaſon. 
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To bake a turbot. 


LAY ſome butter in a diſh, of the ſize of your tur- 
bot, and ſpread it all over it; let the ſeaſoning be ſalt, 
pepper, a little ſcraped nutmeg, ſome minced parſley, 
ſome whole cives, near a pint of Champaign, or white 
wine: cut off the head and tail of the turbot, and hav- 
ing laid it in the diſh, ſeaſon it as above, rub it over 
with melted butter, dredge it well with bread crumbled 
very ſmall, and bake it in an oven; take care it be very 
brown, and ſerve it with a cray-fiſh cullis, or with a 
ſauce of anchovies. It ſometimes is ſerved dry. 


To fry a turbot; 


SLICE your turbot, hack it with a knife as if it were 
ribbed, flour it, fry it with clarified butter rill it begins 
to turn brown, theh drain it; tnake the pan clean, put 
in claret or white wine, anchovy, ſalt, nutmeg, ginger, 
and beaten ſaffron, and then put in your fiſh, and fry 
it till half the liquor is waſted; then put in a piece of 
butter, and a minced lemon, and mix them; rub a diſh 
with a ſhalot, an onion, or a clove of garlic, put in the 
fiſh and the ſauce it was laſt fried in, and ſerve. 


To ſouſe a turbot. 


BOIL your turbot, put it into white-wine vinegar, 
ſome of the water it was boiled in, and falt; then put 
in tops of fennel and bay leaves, ginger, nutmeg and 
cloves, and cover it cloſe for uſe. 


To flew a turbot. 


CUT it in ſlices, and fry them; when they are half- 
fried, put them into a ſtew pan with claret, a little ver- 
Juice, ſome freſh butter, three or four ſlices of onion, 
and grated nutmeg; when the fiſh is ſtewed enough, 
diſh it, run 1t over with beaten butter, ſlices of orange, 
of lemon and lemon peel, and ſerve, 
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To crimp cod, 


TAKE a gallon of pump water, put in one pound of 
ſalt, and boil it half an hour; ſkim it well: you may 
put in a ſtick of horſe radiſh, a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
and an onion, but water and falt are beſt: put in your 
flices of cod, when it boils, and three minutes will 
boil them: take.them out, and lay them on a ſieve or 
pye plate, and fend away with raw parſley about it, 
and oily butter in a cup. | 


To roaſt a cod's head. 


GET a head, waſh and ſcour it very clean, then ſcore 
it with a knife, ſtrew a little ſalt on it, and lay it in a 
ſtew pan before the fire, with ſomething behind it; 
throw away the water that runs from it the firſt half 
hour; then ſtrew on it ſome nutmeg, cloves, mace, and 
ſalt, and baſte it often with butter, turning it till it is 
enough. If it be alarge head, it will take four or five 
hours roaſting; to diſh it, take all the gravy of the fiſh, 
as much white wine, and more meat gravy, ſome horſe 
radiſh, one or two ſhalots, a little ſliced ginger, ſome 
whole pepper, cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a bay leaf 
or two; beat this liquor up with butter, the liver of 
the fiſh boiled, broke, and ſtrained in it, the yolks 
of two or three eggs, ſome oyſters, and ſhrimps; with 
balls made of fiſh, and fried fiſh round it. Garaiſh 
with lemon and horſe radiſh. | 


To boil a cod's head. 


SET a kettle on the fire with water, vinegar, and 
falt, a faggot of ſweet herbs, or an onion or two; when 
the liquor boils, put in the head on a fiſh bottom, and 
in the boiling put in cold water or vinegar; when it is 
boiled, take it up, or put it in a diſh that fits your fiſh 
bottom. For the ſauce take gravy, or claret, boiled 
up with a faggot of ſweet herbs, or an onion, two or 
three anchovies, drawn up with two pounds of butter, 
a pint of ſhrimps, oyſters, and the meat of a lobſter 
ſhred fine; then put the ſauce into china baſons, ow 
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{mall toaſts on the head, and lay on, and about it, the 
ſpawn, milt, or liver. Garaiſh it with fried parſley, 
{liced lemon, barberries, or horſe radiſh, and fried fiſh. 


A ftewed cod. 


TAKE a cod and lay it in thin ſlices in the bottom 
of a diſh, with a pint of gravy, and half a pint of white 
wine, ſome oyſters and their liquor, ſome ſalt and pep- 
per, and a little nutmeg, and let it ſtew till it is almoſt 
enough; then thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, let it ſtew a little longer, and ſerve it hot. 
Garniſh with lemon fliced, 


To dreſs a cod 's tail. 


SCALE it, looſen the ſkin ſo that it may fall from 
the fleſh, take away the fillets, and fill up the void 
ſpace with a good fiſh farce, fine herbs, or chippings 
of bread and butter; then put the ſkin upon the tail 
again, bread it neatly, and put it into an oven to give 
it a color; make a ragout for it. Garniſh properly, 
and ſerve it, 


To fry a cod's tail. 


SCALD it in hot water, but do not boil i it, drain, 
flour, and fry it in refined butter; ſerve it with white 
pepper and orange juice, Garniſh it with pieces taken 
off the cod's back fried in paſte. 


To broil cod ſounds, 


LET them lie in hot water a few minutes, take them 
out and rub them well with ſalt, to take off the ſkin 
and black dirt; when they look white, put them in 
water and give them a boil; take them out and flour 
them well, pepper and falt them, then broil them; 
when they are enough lay them in your diſh, and pour 
| 3 butter and muſtard in the diſh; broil them 
Whole. 
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To broil a cod. 


TAKE a large cod, and cut the thick part into pieces 
an inch thick, then flour it well, and put it on your 
gridiron over a flow fire; make your ſauce with a glaſs 
of white wine, an anchovy, ſome whole pepper, or a 
litcle horſe radiſh, a little gravy, a ſpoonful of walnut 
liquor, with ſome ſhrimps and oyſters, or picked muſh- 
rooms, boil all together, and thicken it with butter 
rolled in flour, with ſome of the liver of the fiſh, that 
has been parboiled and bruiſed in it. Garniſh with 
fliced lemon and ſcraped horſe radiſh. 


Tote carps white, 
FIRST ſcale and cleanſe them, and ſave the roes 
and milts; then ſtew them in ſome good white broth, 
and ſeaſon with cloves, mace, ſalt, and a faggot of 


herbs; put in a little white wine, and when ſtewed 
enough, thicken your ſauce with the yolks of five eggs; 


paſs off the roes, dip them in the yolks of eggs and 


flour, and fry them with ſome ſippets of French bread; 
then fry ſome parſley, and when you diſh them, garniſh 
with the roes, parſley, and ſippets. | 


- To ſtew carps brown. 


SCALE and cleanſe them, then paſs them off in 
brown butter on both ſides, or lay them in your pan 
raw; ſtrew over all ſome grated bread, pepper and 
ſalt, thyme and parſley minced; put to them one quart 
of claret, and one pint of gravy, according to the ſize 
of your fiſh, they muſt be quite covered; put in alſo 
four anchovies, ſome grated horſe radiſh, one ſhalot 
chopped ſmall, two ſlices of lemon, and a piece of 
butter, gold color, with a ſpoonful of flour, and put to 
your. carp, which will thicken it like cream; fry ſome 
ſippets with the roe and milt, and ſome parſley; and 
ſerve it hot. | 
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To fry carp. 

AFTER having ſcaled and drawn them, lit them in 
two, ſtrew them over with ſalt, dredge them well with 
flour, and fry them in clarified butter: when they are 
fried, you may either ſerve them dry, and eat them 
only with juice of orange, or elſe you may prepare a 
ragout of muſhrooms, the milts of carps and other fiſh, 
and artichoke bottoms : fry ſome thin ſlices of bread, 
put them into the ſauce, together with ſome ſliced 
onion, and ſome capers, and let them boil in it. Diſh 
your carp, throw your ragout upon it, and let your 
garniſh be fried cruſts of bread and ſliced lemon. 


To ſtety carps. 

CUT them in pieces according to their ſize, ſet them 
a-ſtewing in a kettle, or ſauce pan, with white wine, 
or claret, and ſeaſon them well with ſalt, pepper, onion 
ſhred ſmall, capers, and ſome cruſts of bread; let all 


this ſtew together, and when enough, and the ſauce 
grown thick, ſerve it. 
To haſh a carp. 

SCALE your carp, ſkin it, and bone it; then haſh 
the fleſh; put it into a ſaucepan, and dry it over the 
fire, till it grows white; then lay it on the table, and 
take muſhrooms, truffles, cives, parſley, ſhred them 
very ſmall, mix them together, and put to it. Brown 
a little butter and flour over the fire, and put your haſh 
into it, giving it two or three turns; ſeaſon it with 
pepper, ſalt, and a ſlice of lemon; moiſten with good 


fiſn broth, and thicken with three ſpoonfuls of a cullis 
of crayfiſh, or other fiſh; ſerve it for a firſt-courſe diſh. 


To proil a carp. 


WHEN your carp is prepared, rub it over with but- 
ter, and ſtrew it with ſalt; then lay it on the gridiron: 
in the mean time prepare a ſauce of drawn butter, an- 
chovies, capers, vinegar, and ſliced lemon, ſeaſoned 
with pepper, falt, and nutmeg, 7 
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To boil a carp. 


SCALE it, gut it, and fave the blood, then boil it 
in a od. liquor half an hour; make ſauce 
with the blood, claret, good ſtrong gravy, three or 
four anchovies, an onion, two ſhalots ſhred, a little 
whole pepper, a blade of mace, and a nutmeg quar- 
tered; let all theſe ſtew together; then melt ſome but- 
ter, and thicken your ſauce with it; let your fiſh be 
well drained, and ſerve it with your ſauce poured over, 
and ſome juice of lemon. 


To roaſt carp. 


WHEN your carp is cleaned and prepared, ſcotch, 
and waſh them over with eggs; then ſtrew over them 
ſome thyme, parſley, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, well 
mixed together; ſpit them on a lark ſpit, or lay them 
in a frame before the fire; baſte them with claret, an- 
chovy, and butter; when roaſted, make your ſauce | 
with thickened butter, claret, gravy, anchovy, and 
the milts of carp; dip the roes in yolks of eggs, and 
fry them. Garniſh with parlley and fried ſippets, and 
ſerve them. 


To roaſt a carp in the oven, 
TAKE a live carp, draw it, waſh it, and take away 


the gaul, milt, or ſpawn; then make a ſtiff pudding 


of almond paſte, 5 bread, ſalt, cream, grated 
nutmeg, yolks of eggs, candied lemon peel, and car- 
raway ſeeds, and put it through the carp's gills into 
the belly; then lay ſome ſmall ſticks a-croſs a pan, 
lay the carp upon the ſticks, and put it into an oven: 
make a ſauce of. white wine, or claret, and the gravy 
that dro ped from the carp, with a couple of anchovies 
diffolved | in it; add ſome grated bread, then beat it up 
thick with ſome butter and the yolks of eggs; diſh your 
fiſh, pour this ſauce upon it, and ſerve, 7 
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To fry lampreys. 
BLEED them, and keep the blood, then waſh them 


in hot water to take off their ſlime, cut them in pieces, 


and fry them very well in clarified butter, with a little 
flour, white wine, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, and a bay leaf; then put in the blood, 
and a few capers, and ſerve it hot. Garniſh with ſlices 
of lemon. 


To dreſs lampreys with ſweet ſauce. hrs 


HAVING ſliced and cut your lampreys in pieces, 
take out the ſtring that runs along their backs; then 
toſs them up in butter, and a little fried flour, till they 
are brown; add ſome red wine, a little ſugar, cinnamon, 
{alt, pepper, and two or three ſlices of lemon; when 
they are enough done, put in the blood, and give them 
a turn or two more; ſo diſh your ragout, and ſerve it 
hot. 


To brotl lampreys. 


TAKE off the ſlime, and cut them in pieces, as you 
do eels that you intend to broil; melt a lump of butter, 
and put to it ſome ſhred cives, parſley, and ſavory herbs, 
with pepper and ſalt; put your pieces of lamprey into 
the ſauce pan, and {till it all well together; then take 
them out, dredge them with very fine crumbs of bread, 
and broil them over a gentle fire. Serve them with a 
brown ſauce made as follows: Take a lump of butter, 
put it into the ſauce pan, with a pinch of flour, and 
brown it; add ſome cives, parſley, and muſhrooms, 
all ſhred very ſmall, a few capers, and an anchovy, 
and ſeaſon _T whole with pepper and falt, moiſten it 
with a little fiſh broth, and thicken it with a cray-fiſh, 
or other cullis; pour this ſauce into the bottom of your 
diſh, lay your lampreys all round it, and ſerve thei hot, 

You may ſerve them likewiſe with a tweet fauce, made 
with wine, or vinegar, a lump of ſugar, a ſmall ſtick 
of cinnamon, and bay leaf; pour the ſauce into a diſh, 
lay the broiled lampreys round it, and ſerve it warm. 
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To adreſs eels with white ſauce. 


HAVING ſkinned and cut them in pieces, blanch 
them in boiling water; then dry them with a napkin, 
toſs them up in butter, with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and 
lemon peel, together with a glaſs of white wine. Toſs 
up likewiſe ſome artichoke bottoms, muſhrooms, and 
aſparagus, with butter and ſavory herbs; then make a 
white ſauce with the yolks of eggs and verjuice, ſo ſerve 
them. Garniſh with fried bread and ſlices of lemon. 


To dreſs eels with brown ſauce. 


YOUR eels being cut in pieces, toſs them up in cla- 
rified butter, alittle flour, alittle fiſh broth, muſhrooms, 
cives, and parſley, ſhred very ſmall, and a faggot of 
herbs; to which add ſalt, pepper, cloves, and capers; 
make all this boil together, and when your ragout 1s 
almoſt ready, put to it a little verjuice and white wine, 
and let it boil a little longer; then thicken it with an 
egg to take off the fat, and ſerve it warm. 


To fry eels. 


STRIP them, take out the bones, cut them in pieces, 
and lay them to marinate for two hours in vinegar, ſalt, 
pepper, bay leaves, ſliced onion, and juice of lemon; 
then dredge them with flour, and fry them in clarified 
butter; ſerve them dry, with fried parſley. 


To broil eels. 


STRIP and cut them in pieces; then make gaſhes 
in them, and lay them in melted butter, with a few 
ſavory herbs, parſley, onion, pepper, and ſalt, for a 
little while; then warm this, and ſhake it all well to- 
gether; this done, take out the eels bit by bit, dredge 
them with crumbs of bread, and broil them over a gen- 
tle fire till they are of a fine brown color; when they 
are broiled, make a ſauce: with beaten butter, cives, 
parſley, capers, and a little vinegar; then put your 
ſauce in the diſh, and lay the eels round it. 
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Broiled eels may alſo be ſerved with green ſauce, 
which is made as follows: Pound ſome ſorrel, and 
ſqueeze out the juice; then cut an onion very ſmall, 
and toſs it up with butter, and minced capers; mix 
with it your juice of ſorrel, ſqueeze in an orange, and 
add * pepper and ſalt; and ſerve it thus for the firſt 
courſe. 


To ſouſe eels. 


GET four large fat eels, ſcour them in ſalt, draw, 
cleanſe, and cut them in pieces four inches long; ſcore 
on the back, and lay them to ſoak in white-wine vine- 
gar and falt, for about two hours; then boil them with 
onions, ſweet herbs, and ſome blades of mace; then 
pour away the liquor, and let them cool; then boil a 
pint of this liquor with a pint of white wine, and ſome 
pounded ſaffron; then take out the ſpices that were boil- 
ed with the eels, and put them into your white wine; 
put your cels into a pot, and pour this ſouſe over them. 


To few eels with broth. 


SKIN, gut and waſh them very clean in fix or eight 
waters, to waſh away all the ſand; put themin a ſauce 
pan, with a blade or two of mace, a cruſt of bread, and 
Juſt water enough to cover them cloſe; let them ſtew 
very ſoftly; when they are enough, diſh them with the 
broth, and have a little plain melted butter in a cup to 
eat the eels with. The broth will be very good, and 
proper for weakly and conſumptive conſtitutions. 


To roaſt a large eel. 


WASH it in water and ſalt, cut off the head, and 
flay off the ſkin a little below the vent; gut it, wipe it 
clean with a cloth, and give it three or four ſcotches 
Vith a knife; then ſhred ſome parſley, ſtript thyme, 
winter ſavory, ſome large oyſters parboiled, and ſweet 
marjoram, with an anchovy; mix them with ſalt and 
butter, and put them into the belly of the eel, and in- 
to the ſcotches; then draw the ſkin over the eel again; 
tie the {kin with a packthread to keep in all the moiſture, 
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faſten it to a ſpit, and roaſt it leiſurely; baſte it with 
water and ſalt till the ſkin breaks, and then baſte it with 


butter. Make your ſauce of beaten butter and white 
wine, with three or four anchovies diſſolved in it. 


To ſpitchcock eels. 


SPLIT a large cel down the back, joint the bones, and 
cut it into two or three pieces; melt a little butter, put 
in a little vinegar and falt, let your eel lay in two or 
three minutes, then take the pieces up one by one, turn 
them round with a ſmall ſkewer, roll them in crumbs 
of bread, and broil them of a fine brown. Let your 
ſauce be plain butter, with the juice of a lemon. 


To ſtew tench. 


CUT them in pieces, and fry them in browned but- 
ter; then ſet them to ſtew in the ſame butter with white 
wine, verjuice, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, a bay leaf or two, and a little flour. When the 
fiſh is ſtewed enough, put in ſome capers and oyſters, 


with the juice of muſhrooms and lemon. Garniſh the 
diſh with fried bread. 


To boil tench. 


GET tench freſh from the pond, gut them, and clear 
them from their ſcales; then put them into a ſtew pan, 
with as much water as will cover them, ſome ſalt, pep- 
per whole, ſome lemon peel, a ſtick of horſe radiſh, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, and a few cloves; then boil them 
till they are tender; and when they are enough, take 
ſome of the liquor, and put to it a glaſs of white 
wine, a little lemon juice or verjuice, and an anchovy 
ſhred; then boil it a few minutes, and thicken it with 
butter, rubbed in flour, toſſing up a pint of ſhrimp 
with the ſauce, and pour 1t over the fiſh; ſerve 1 it wit 
garniſh of fried bread, cut the length of one's finger, 
ſome ſlices of lemon and horſe radiſh ſcraped, with ſome 
pickled muſhrooms, if you will, or you may toſs fome 
of them in the ſauce, 


To 
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To roaſt tench, 
_ CLEANSE it well from the ſlime, make a little hole 


as near the gills as you can, take out the guts, and 
cleanſe the throat; then ſtuff the belly of the fiſh with 
ſweet herbs, and tie the fiſh to the ſpit with two or three 
ſplinters, and roaſt it; mix butter with vinegar or ver- 
Juice, and falt, and baſte it often. 


To fry tench. 


_ SLIT your tench down the back, dredge them with 
flour and ſalt; or cut them in pieces, and fry them with 
muſhrooms, truffles, artichoke bottoms, and {weet 
herbs; make a ſauce of muſhrooms, truffles, anchovies, 
capers, all chopped ſmall and well ſtewed, and ſoaked 
in broth; ſqueeze in the juice of an orange or lemon, 
and add ſome fiſh cullis. Garniſh with variety of pickles, 
and ſerve it. 


To ſouſe tench. 


DRAW your tench at the gills, and cut them off, 
which will make them boil the whiter; ſeaſon the water 
with vinegar, ſalt, bay leaves, faggots of ſweet herbs, 
whole cloves, and mace; wipe off the ſlime, but do not 
ſcale them; and when they are boiled, waſh off the looſe 
ſcales, ſtrain the liquor through a jelly bag, and put 
into it ſome iſinglaſs that has been waſhed and ſteeped, 
and boil it; lay your fiſh in the diſh, and when it has 
ſtood till it be cold, ſerve it. 

This jelly will ſerve to jelly lobſters, prawns, or cray- 
fiſh, Hang theſe in ſome glaſs by a thread at their full 
length, then fill the glaſs with the jelly while it is warm, 


and turn it out of the glaſs when cold, 


To boil mullets. 


BOIL the fiſh, but lay by the roes and livers; when 
the fiſh is. boiled, pour away part of the water, and put 
into the reſt a pint of claret, ſome ſalt and vinegar, two 
ſliced onions, a bundle of winter ſavory, marjoram, and 

| 92 thyme, 


1 
thyme, ſliced nutmeg, broken mace, and the juice of 
a lemon; boil all theſe well together, then put in the 
fiſh, and when you judge that it taſtes ſtrong of the in- 


gredients, | ge in three or four anchovies, and ſerve it 
with ſtewed oyſters, or ſhrimps. 


To Proil mullets. 


SCALE and gut them, and cut gaſhes in the inſides; 
then dip them in melted butter, and broil them; make 
a ſauce with clarified butter, fried flour, capers, ſlices 
of lemon, a faggot of herbs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, ver- 
Juice, or juice of orange. | 


To fry mullets. 


PREPARE them as above, then fry them in clarified 
butter; let your ſauce be ſome of the ſame butter in 
which they were fried, with anchovies, capers, juice of 


orange, and nutmeg; rub the diſh with a ſhalot, or a 
clove of garlick, 


To dreſs a pike, 


YOU may roaſt it with a good forcing in the belly, 
made with oyſters, liver, ſewet, crumbs of bread, thyme, 
parſley, eggs, anchovies, and a ſhalot; fill the belly, 
and either bake or roaſt it; ſauce it with oyſter or caper 
ſauce; and ſerve it with plain butter, or fried parſley, 

To ſouſe a Pike, 

HAVING put your pike into as much water as will 
cover it, with a handful of bay leaves, ſome cloves and 
mace, let it boil till it is ſo tender that a ſtraw may be 
run through it; then take it up, and put it in liquor, 
made of white wine and vinegar, with an anchovy, 
When your pike is cold, lip it into the pickle, which 
will turn to a jelly, and keep for a conſiderable time. 


To boil a pike. 


CLEANSE and truſs your pike in a round ring, ſcotch 
it on the back, ſet it on the fire in a ſtew pan, with as 
much water and white wine as will cover it, and make the 

liquor 
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liquor boil; then put in your fiſh, and boil it with a 
quick fire. For the ſauce, mince the liver of the pike, 
ſeaſon it with pepper and mace, put to it oyſters or 
cockles boiled or fried, and ſweet herbs ſhred fine; 
ſcrape in likewiſe ſome horſe radiſn, and boil them in 
white-wine vinegar: when your pike and ſauce are ready, 
beat up the ſauce with a piece of butter and minced le- 
mon; diſh the pike on {Gppets, and pour in the ſauce. 
Garniſh with ſlices of orange or lemon, and ſerve it. 


To fry a Pike. 

CLEANSE your pike well from the ſlime and blood, 
dry it, flour it, and roll it round, or elſe lit it, put it 
in your pan, fry it in freſh butter criſp; then make your 
ſauce of butter, beaten up with the liquor of oyſters, 
white wine and nutmeg. Garniſh with fried parſley, 


and ſlices of orange and lemon. 


To roaſt a pike. 
SCALE your pike, and ſlaſh it from head to tail; 


lard it with lardoons of eel, rolled in ſweet herbs and 
ſpice, and fill it with forced meat of fiſh; then roaſt it 
at length, baſte and bread it; or you may turn its tail 
into its mouth, and brown it off in the oven. Let the 
ſauce be drawn butter, anchovies, the roe and liver, 
with balls, muſhrooms, capers, and oyſters. Garniſh 
with ſliced lemon. 


To haſh a pike. 


CLEANSE your pike, bone it, ſcale it, and mince 
the fleſh with an cel and ſweet herbs; ſeaſon with ſalt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and mace beaten; put it into a diſh 
with white wine, and let it ſtew; when 1t 1s enough, 
ſtir in a piece of butter. In the mean time, take large 
ſtewed oyſters, and fry them in batter; ſome green with 
ſpinach, others yellow with ſaffron. When your meat 
is ſtewed enough, diſh it on ſippets, garniſh with oy- 
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To dreſs a pike with white ſauce. 


GUT, ſcale, and cleanſe your pike; then boil it in 
wine and water, of each a like quantity, with ſalt, pep- 
per, and a bunch of ſavory herbs; melt butter in a ſauce 
pan with a little flour, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, a ſlice or 
two of lemon, three or four whole cives, a couple of 
anchovies, a little water, and a drop or two of vinegar: 
give this ſauce a turn or two over a ſtove till it is thick- 
ened; then diſh your pike, pour the ſauce over, and 
ſerve it. 


To broil a pike. 


SPLIT your pike, ſcotch it with your knife on the: 
outſides, and ſeaſon it with ſalt; lay the gridiron on a 
clear fire, make it very hot, lay on your pike, baſte it 
with butter, and turn it often; when it 1s broiled ſtiff 
and criſp, diſh it, and ſerve with beaten butter, and the 
Juice of lemons, or white-wine vinegar, garniſhed with 
flices of oranges or lemons. 

| To fry a jack. 

SCRAPE, gut, and cleanſe your jack, wipe it, flour 
it, and fry it brown and criſp in butter; then take it out 
of the frying pan, ſet it before the fire in a diſh; pour 
off the butter it was fried in; then fry a good quantity 
of ſage and parſley criſp in other butter, and lay them 
on the fiſh. In the mean time, let ſome butter be beat 
up with three or four ſpoonfuls of hot water, in which 
an anchovy has been diſſolved, and pour it on your fiſh. 
Garniſh with ſtrawberry leaves and parſley, and ſerve. 


To crimp ſcate. 

II muſt be cut into long ſlips croſs ways, the fleſh 
into ten pieces, each an inch broad, ten long, more 
or leſs, according to the breadth of your fiſh; then boil 
it off quick in water and ſalt, and ſend it dry on a diſh 
turned upſide down in another. Serve butter and 
muſtard in one cup, and butter and anchovy in another. 

| | Scate 
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Scate, with anchovy /auce. 


WASH your ſcate clean, gut it, and boil it in water 
with vinegar, falt, pepper, cloves, and ſavory herbs; 
when it is almoſt boiled, throw in the liver to boil in a 
moment; then take the fiſh off the fire, and let it ſtand 
to cool; then ſkin it, and take out the thorns; lay it 
handſomely in the diſh wherein you intend to ſerve it, 
and ſet it over a chafing diſh of coals; meanwhile pre- 
pare the following ſauce, viz. put into a ſauce pan ſome 
freſh butter and a pinch of flour; ſeaſon it with ſalt, 
pepper and nutmeg ; moiſten it with a little vinegar and 
water; waſh a couple of anchovies, mince them, and 
put them into the ſauce, and turn it over the ſtove; 
when the ſauce is thickened, pour it on the ſcate, and 
ſerve it hot for the firſt courſe. | 

At another time you may ſerve it with capers in white 
ſauce, or with a crayfiſh cullis in white ſauce likewiſe, 
and pour it on your fiſh, 


To fry ſcate with a brown ſauce. 


YOUR ſcate being gutted, cut it in two in the mid- 
dle, and blanch it in ſcalding water; take off the ſkin 
and the thorns, and ſet it a-cooling; then dredge it with 
flour, and fry it in clarified butter; when it is fried, 
take it up, drain it, and put it into a ſauce pan: make 
a brown ſauce as follows; mince ſome cives and parſley ; 
ſet a ſauce pan over a ſtove, with a lump of freſh butter, 
and melt it; then put in a little flour and brown it; 
when browned put in the cives and parſley, together 
with fiſh broth, or juice of onions; ſeaſon it with falt 
and pepper; let it fimmer a while, then put it into the 
ſauce pan to your ſcate, with ſome minced capers, and 
let all immer together; take up your ſcate, and having 
laid it in a diſh, bind up your ſauce with a crayfiſh 
or other good cullis, pour it on your ſcate, and ſerve. 

At another time the ſcate being fried, and having 
ſimmered in the browa ſauce, as above, it may be ſerv- 
ed with pouring on a raguut of crayliſh, milts, or muſ- 


cles. 
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To boil flounders or plaice. 


PUT ſalt, whole ſpice, white wine, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs into your water; when it boils, put in a 
little vinegar, for that will make the fiſh criſp; let it 
boil apace before you put in your fiſh; let them boil till 
they ſwim, then take them up, and drain them; take a 
little of the liquor, put it into ſome butter, with two or 
three anchovies, and ſome capers; ſet it over the fire, 
beat it up thick, and pour it over the fiſh, with parſley, 
capers, orange and lemon. 


To broil plaice or flounders. 


SPLIT them, put ſome parſley and green onions cut 
ſmall in a ſtew pan, with pepper, ſalt, and a lump of 
butter; put in your plaice or flounders, and turn them 
two or three times, to make them get a taſte, without 
putting them over the fire; then ſtrew them with very 
fine crumbs of bread, and broil them; when done, you 
may ſerve them with any ſauce you think fit, 


To ftew flounders. 


GET large flounders, and ſcore them; then lay them 
in a pan; pour round them a pint of ſalad oil; ſlice two 
or three races of ginger over them, alſo ſome cloves, 
and a blade or two of mace; add a pint of white-wine 
vinegar, mixed with a pint of claret, a nutmeg ſliced, 
two or three onions cut, and a bunch of ſweet herbs; 
ſtew all theſe together, mince a handful of parſley ſmall 
and put it in a little before they are ſtewed enough; lay 
ſippets in the diſh, put in your fiſh, and pour on the 
ods liquor. Garniſh with green parſley and ſlices of 

emon, 


To ftew plaice. 

GUT and waſh them well, cut off the ends of the 
tails, put the fiſh into a ſtew pan with ſome white wine, 
muſhrooms, truffles, morels, parſley, cives, thyme, 
the milts, and a little butter, worked up in flour; ſtir 
and turn them gently for fear of breaking them: va 
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they are done enough, ſerve them with a white ſauce, 
and garniſh with fried puff paſte and lemon, or any fiſh 
garniture. 

To fry plaice, dredge them with flour, fry them brown, 
-and ſerve them with fried parſley. You may likewiſe 
broil them on a gridiron, and ſerve them with a white 
ſauce, or butter and vinegar. 


Plaice, with anchovy and caper ſauce. 


GUT your plaice, waſh and wipe them dry; then 
put them in a ſtew pan, ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, 
ome onions, green lemon ſlices, green bay leaves, ba- 
fil, green onions, parſley, and vinegar, and ſet them 
to ſtew; when they are done, take them off, and make 
a white ſauce as follows, viz. take a ſtew pan, put good 
freſh butter into it, with a couple of anchovies, capers, 
and two green onions whole, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, a duſt of flour, and a little vinegar and water; 


make your ſauce upon the ſtove; take your plaice 


out of the liquor, and let them drain, then diſh them; 
let the ſauce be reliſhing, put it over your plaice, and 
{ſerve them hot. | 

They may be ſerved up with the ſame ſauce, when 
broiled or ſtewed, with crumbs of bread. 


70 Soil ſoles. 


FLAY and draw your ſoles, then boil them in vine- 
gar, white wine, ſalt, and mace, but make the. liquor 
boil before you put in the ſoles; when they are enough, 
diſh them on ſippets; garniſh with ſlices of lemon, whole 
mace, gooſeberries, barberries, or grapes; run the fiſh 
over with butter beat up thick with the juice of oranges; 
and you may lay ſtewed oyſters over the ſoles. 


| To fry ſoles. 
GUT your ſoles, waſh them, dry them with a cloth, 
dredge them with flour, and fry them brown in clari- 
fied butter; then drain them well, lay a napkin in a 


diſh, lay them upon it with fried parſley, and ſerve 
H them 
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them hot for a firſt courſe. They are commonly eaten 
with ſalt, pepper, and the juice of lemon or orange. 


To ſtew ſoles. 


WHEN your ſoles are waſhed, and the fins cut off, 
put them into a ſtew pan, with a quarter of a pint of 
white wine only, ſome mace, whole pepper, and ſalt; 
when they are half ſtewed, put in ſome cream, and a 
little bit of butter dipped in flour; when that is melted, 
put in ſome oyſters with their liquor; keep them often 
ſhaking till the fiſh and oyſters are enough, or the oy- 


ſters break; ſqueeze in a little juice of lemon, and pour 
it into the diſh, 


To ſteto lobſters. 


PUT the meat of the lobſters in a ſtew pan, with 
vinegar, claret, butter, ſalt, and nutmeg; ſtew it ſome- 
what dry, and then take it up, and lay it in a diſh; 
pour butter over it, and garniſh it with ſlices of lemon. 


To broil crabs. 


BOIL your crabs in water and falt; beat oil and vi- 
negar well together, lay your crabs to ſteep in it; then 
lay them on a gridiron over a gentle fire; as they broil, 
baſte them with roſemary branches; ſerve them up with 
beaten butter and vinegar, or oil and vinegar, and the 
roſemary branches they were baſted with. 


To ftew crabs, 


BOIL them, take the meat out of the ſhells, and put 
it into a ſtew pan, with claret wine, vinegar, ſalt, pep- 
per, grated bread, minced thyme, the yolks of Hard 
eggs, minced very ſmall and trained, freſh butter, 
large mace, and capers, and let them ſtew together; the 
ſhells being waſhed and rubbed with a clove of garlic, 
are to receive the meat, the claws and little legs are to 
de laid round about in a diſh, and thus ſerved. 


1 
To botl perch. 

GUT your perches, give them three ſcotches with a 
knife to the bone, only on one fide; after that take a 
quantity of water, with ſo much ſtale beer, white wine 
and vinegar, let there be enough to cover the fiſh, herbs, 
&c. put it in a ſtew pan or kettle, with a good quantity of 
ſalt, a bunch of winter ſavory, thyme, roſemary, parſley 
and a handful of horſe-radiſh root ſliced: ſet your ſtew pan 
over a briſk wood fire, and let it boil up to the height; 
then put in your fiſh one by one, that they may not cool 
the liquor, ſo much as to make it fail in its bailing; 
while the fiſh are boiling, for your ſauce take a little of 
the liquor, and beat up ſome butter with it; then, 
when your perch are enough, take them up, take off 
the ſkins, diſh them, ſtrew ſhaved horſe radiſh and 
ſome beaten ginger over them; and run them over with 
your melted butter. Garniſh the ſides of the diſh with 
ſliced lemon, and ſerve it. 


To fry perch. 

HAVING ſcraped off the ſlime and ſcales, waſh them 
in ſalt and water, gut, and dry them in a cloth; flour, 
and fry them in ſweet butter, till they are brawn and 
criſp; then lay them in a warm diſh before the fire, 
and pour away that butter; take other freſh butter, 
and fry in it a good deal of parſley and ſage criſp, and 
lay theſe fried herbs on your fiſh. In the mean time, 
let an anchovy be diffolved in three or four ſpoonfuls 
of ſcalding hot ſpring water, and with them beat up 
ſome butter; pour this on your perch. Garniſh with 
parſley and ſtrawberry leaves. 


To boil trouts. 


LET the trouts be waſhed and dried with a clean 
napkin; then open them, and having taken out the 
guts, with all the blood, wipe them very clean on the 
inſide, without waſhing, and give each three ſcotches, 
with a knife, to the bone, only on one ſide; then pour 


into a kettle, or ſtew pan, as much hard ſtale beer, 
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with vinegar, and a little white wine and water, as will 
cover the fiſh; then throw into the liquor a good quan- 
tity of ſalt, a handful of fliced horſe-radiſh root, with 
a ſmall faggot of parſley, roſemary, thyme, and winter 
ſavory; this done, ſet the pan over a quick wood fire, 
and let the liquor boil up to the height before you put 
in your fiſh; then ſlip them in one by one, that they 
may not ſo cool the liquor as to make it fall: while the 
fiſh are boiling, beat up butter for the ſauce, with a 
little of the liquor; and as ſoon as they are enough, 
drain off the liquor, lay your trouts in a diſh, and pour 
melted butter upon them, ſtrewing them plentifully 


over with ſcraped horſe radiſh, and a little powdered 


ginger. Garniſh the ſides of the diſh with ſliced lemon, 
and ſerve 1t. 

You may dreſs grailings, carp, bream, roach, and 
ſalmon, in the ſame manner, only they are to be ſcal- 
ed, which muſt be done very lightly and carefully with 
a knife. A pike may alſo be thus dreſſed, the. ſlime 
being firſt ſcourcd off with water and ſalt. 


To Few trouts. 


HAVING put three or four trouts in a diſh, with 
better than a quarter of a pint of white wine, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter, with a little whole mace, 
mince thyme, winter ſavory, and parſley together, 
and put to them; let them ſtew a quarter of an hour, 
then mince the yolk of an egg, and put in your trouts; 
when they are enough, dith them, lay the herbs on 
them, pour the liquor over, and ſerye them. Garniſh 
with barberries and capers chꝭpped. 


To brotl trouts. 


GUT, waſh, and dry them in a cloth; ſprinkle them 
with melted butter and falt, lay them on a gridiron, 
over a gentle fire, and turn them often: make a ſauce 
of butter, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, a little flour, a little 
vinegar and water, an anchovy, anda few capers; keep 


moving theſe in a ſtew pan over the fire till it becomes 
pretty 
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pretty thick; then diſh your fiſh, pour the ſauce over 
them, and ſerve. 

You may alſo ſerve them with a ragout of cucumbers, 
or muſhrooms; and you may bind the ſauce with a cul- 
lis of crayfiſh, but then you mult put no capers in the 
ſauce. 


To broil haddocks. 


SCALE, gut, and waſh your haddocks clean, donot 
rip open the belly, but take the guts out at the gills, 
dry them in a clean cloth very well; if there be any roe 
or liver, take it out, but put it in again; flour them 
well, have a clear good fire, and let your gridiron be 
hot and clean; lay them on, turn them quick two or 
three times for fear of ſticking; then let one ſide be 
enough, and turn the other ſide; when that 1s done, 
lay them in your diſh, and have plain butter in a cup. 

They eat finely ſalted and hung up to dry a day or 
two before they are dreſſed, or boiled with egg ſauce. 


To boil a chub. 
SET a kettle over the fire, with ſo much vinegar and 


water as will cover the fiſh, alſo fennel, and a good 


ſtore of ſalt. As ſoon as the water boils, ſlip in your 
chub, being firſt ſcaled, gutted, and cleanſed about 


the throat; when it is enough, take it out, lay it on 
a board to drain, and after an hour's lying thus, pick 
all the fiſh from the bones; then turn it into a pewter 
diſh, ſet it over a chafing diſh of coals with melted but- 


ter, and ſerve it very hot. 


To boil a piece of freſh fAurgeon. 


TAKE a rand of ſturgeon, and prepare as much li- 
quor to boil it in as will cover it; that is, take a pint 
of vinegar to about two quarts of water, a ſtick of horſe 
radiſh, two or three bits of lemon peel, ſome whole 
pepper, a bay leaf or two, and a {mall handful of ſalt; 
boil your fiſh in this till it is enough, and ſerve it with 


the following ſauce, viz. melt a pound of butter, then 
add 
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add ſome anchovy liquor, ſome oyſter liquor, white 
wine, ſome catchup boiled together, with whole pep- 
per, and mace ſtrained; put to this the body of a crab, 
and a little lemon juice. You may likewiſe put in 
ſome ſhrimps, the tails of lobſters cut to pieces, ſtew- 
ed oyſters, or crayfiſh, cut into ſmall pieces. Garniſh 
with pickled muſhrooms, and roaſted or fried oyſters, 
lemon ſliced, and horſe radiſh ſcraped. 


| To fry Rurgeon. 

CUT a rand of freſh ſturgeon into ſlices about half 
an inch thick, haſh it, and try it brown in clarified but- 
ter; when it is fried it will look as if it were ribbed; 
then take up the ſturgeon, clean the pan, put in ſome 
claret, ſalt, an anchovy, and beaten ſaffron; put in 
your ſturgeon again, fry it in theſe, and when half the 
liquor is waſted, put in a piece of butter, nutmeg, 
g1nger . and lemon minced; rub the diſh with a 
clove of garlic, diſh it, and garniſh the diſh with le- 
mon, 


To broil furgeon. 


BROIL your ſturgeon either in a whole rand, or cut 
into ſlices an inch thick; ſalt and ſteep them in ſweet 
oil and white-wine vinegar; then broil them on a gen- 
tle fire, and baſte them with the oil and vinegar that 
they were ſteeped in, with ſprigs of roſemary, thyme, 
and parſley; when broiled, ſerve it with the dripping it 
was baſted with, and ſome of the branches of roſemary ; 
or baſte it with butter, and ſerve it with butter and 
vinegar, beaten up with ſlices of lemon, or juice of 
orange, | 


To broil roach. 
 BROIL the roach on a gridiron after they have 
been ſoaked in butter; fry the livers in a pan with a 
little butter, in order to be beaten in a mortar, and 
paſſed through the ſtrainer; then put a cullis to your 
fiſh, ſeaſoned with falt, white pepper, and orange or 


lemon juice. Before they are dreſſed rub the diſh with 
a ſhalot, or a clove of garlic, 


To 
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To boil roach, 


SCALE, draw, waſh, and cleanſe your roach well, 
wipe them dry with a cloth, and give them three or 
four ſcotches with a knife, to the bone, only on one 
ſide; then put into a ſtew pan as much ſtale beer, vine- 
gar, and water, with a little white wine, as will cover 
the fiſh; then put in a handful of ſalt, a bunch of roſe- 
mary, winter ſavory, thyme, and parſley, and a hand- 
ful of horſe-radiſh root ſliced; then ſet the ſtew pan 
over a quick wood fire, and boil the liquor to a height, 


To fry roach. 


GUT, ſcale, and waſh them in ſalt and water, and 
wipe them clean with a napkin; then flour them, and 
fry them in freſh butter till they are brown and criſp; 
then take them out, lay them in a heated diſh, and {ct 
them before the fire to keep hot; pour off the butter 
you fried them in; then in other butter fry ſage and 
| parſley criſp, and lay them on your roach. In the 
mean time, let ſome butter be beaten up, with a few 
ſpoonfuls of ſcalding hot water, in which an anchovy 
has been diſſolved, and pour this ſauce over your 


roach. Garniſh the diſh with parſley and ſtrawberry 
leaves, and ſerve it. 


To broil ſhads. 


THESE are to be well ſcaled and cut; afterwards, 
having rubbed them with butter and ſalt, broil them 
on a gridiron, till they are come to a fine color: they 
are to be diſhed with ſorrel and cream, adding parſley, 
chervil, chibbol, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and ſweet but- 
ter; they may alſo be ſerved up with a ragout of muſh- 
rooms, or a brown ſauce with capers; or with butter, 
cives, parſley minced, and capers, toſſed up in a ſauce 
pan, with the uſual ſeaſonings, and the ſauce thick- 
ened with the liver of the ſhad bruiſed, or elſe with a 
crayfiſh, or ſome other meagre cullis. | 
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To ſtet a ſhad. 


AFTER having ſcaled and ſcored it, boil it in red 
wine, with a little vinegar, ſalt, pepper, bay leaf, 
onions ſtuck with cloves, ſlices of lemon, and a lump 
of butter; when it is ſtewed, ſtrain off a little of the 
liquor, add ſome gravy, thicken them with flour and 
butter, and boil them up for a ſauce. It may be ſerved 
for a diſh of the firſt courſe. 5 


To fry ſmelts. 


LAY them to marinate or pickle in vinegar, ſalt, 
pepper, bay leaves and cives; then dry them well with 
a linen cloth, dredge them well with flour and very fine 
crumbs of bread, and fry them; ſerve them hot with 
fried parſley. 

BED; Jo few ſmelts. 
YOUR ſmelts being laid in a deep diſh, put to them 


a quarter of a pint of white wine, ſome whole pepper, 
a little thyme, winter ſavory ſhred ſmall, and a quarter 
of a pound of butter, with the yolks of three or four 
eggs minced, let them ſtew together, turn them now 
and then with the fiſh, and when they are enough, ſerve 
them on ſippets. Garniſh with pickled barberries. 


To flew gudgeons. 


HAVING an equal quantity of wine and water over 
a fire in a deep diſh, put in a race of ginger ſhred, a 
nutmeg quartered, a little whole mace, a little ſalt, and 
a faggot of marjoram, thyme and parſley; let theſe boil 
a little, then put in your gudgeons, and ſome butter 
with them; make them boil a pace; when they are 
enough, pour out all the liquor into a pipkin, and ſet 
it on the fire with the ſpice and herbs that were in be- 
fore; then mince a handful of parſley, with a little 
thyme and fennel, and boil them in fiſh broth : after- 
wards, beat the meat of a couple of crabs, the carcaſe 
of a lobſter, the yolks of three eggs, with a ladle of 
drawn butter, and ſome fiſh broth, put it into the pip- 
In, 
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kin, and keep ſtirring it till it thickens; then diſh 
your gudgeons on ſippets, pour your ſauce over them, 
and ſerve. 


To broil mackerel. 


CUT off their heads, gut and waſh them clean, pull 
out the roe at the gills, boil it in a little water, then 
bruiſe it with a ſpoon; beat up the yolk of an egg with 
a little nutmeg, a little lemon peel cut fine, a little 
thyme, ſome parſley boiled, and chopped fine, a little 
pepper and falt, and a few crumbs of bread; mix all 
well together, and fill the mackerel; flour it well, and 
broil it neatly; let your ſauce be plain butter, with a 
little catchup, or walnut pickle. 

To fry maids. 

SKIN them, and put them into boiling water, ſea« 
ſoned with ſalt; let them lie a while; then take them 
out, dry them with a cloth, and flour them; beat the 
yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of four, with a little 
canary, flour, ſalt, ginger, nutmeg; and a little par- 
fley boiled green, and minced ſmall, beat them till the 
batter is pretty thick; put clarified butter into a frying 
pan, make it hot, dip your maids in the batter, and 
fry them brown and criſp; diſh them, and let the ſauce 
be butter, vinegar, the livers of the fiſh, and nutmeg, 
beaten together; fry a good quantity of parſley criſp 
and green, and ſtrew all over the fiſh, 


To boil a gurnei. 


DRAW it, waſh it well, and boil it in water and 
ſalt, and a bundle of ſweet herbs; when it is enough, 
take it up, and put it into a diſh, with ſippets under it, 
over a Chafing diſh of coals; then make a ſauce of ver- 
Juice, butter, nutmeg, pepper, and the yolks of two 
eggs, pour it over, and ſerve, Garniſh as you pleaſe. 


To broil breams. 


HAVING waſhed and dried them with a cloth, open 
them, gut them, wipe their inſides clean, but do bob 
Wa 
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waſh the inſides; give them three ſcores with a knife to 


the bone on one fide only; boil them in as much water, 


white wine, hard ſtale beer, and vinegar, as will juſt 
cover them; ſeaſon with a good handful of ſalt, a fag- 
got of winter ſavory, roſemary, thyme, and parſley, 
and a handful of horſe-radiſh root ſcraped; put them 
not in till the liquor boils to the height. For the ſauce, 
beat up butter with a little of the liquor; drain your 


'fiſh, diſh them, pour the ſauce over, and ſcrape horſe 


radiſh and powdered ginger on them, Garniſh the diſh 
with ſlices of lemon, and ſerve it. 


To broitl a bream. 


SCALE and draw your bream, notch one fide of it, 
dip it in melted butter, lay it on a gridiron, and baſte 
it frequently with melted. butter; make a brown ſauce 
with anchovies, capers, cives, and parſley, toſſed up 
in a ſauce pan with a little butter; then put in a little 
fiſh broth, and thicken it with a cullis that is to be 
thrown on the fiſh, but do not put the anchovies in till 
you are going to ſerve; when it is broiled enough, ſerve 
it with the aforeſaid ſauce. 


To flew a bream. 
HAVING ſcaled and waſhed your bream well, pre- 


| ſerve the blood to ſtew it in, put to it red wine, two 


or three ſlices of a race of ginger, the pulp of three 
quarters of a pound of prunes boiled, and ſtrained into 
the broth, ſalt, vinegar, a couple of anchovies, ſome 
root of horſe radiſh ſtamped and ſtrained, and ſome 
ſweet herbs; let there be no more liquor than will juſt 
cover your fiſh and the other ingredients; when it is 
enough, make a ſauce with butter and a little of the 
bream liquor beat up together; then diſh your fiſh, 
pour the ſauce upon it, garniſh the diſh with oranges, 


lemons, and barberries, and ſerve. „ 


To fry whitings. 
WASH and gut your whitings, then ſkin them, and 
turn their tails into their mouths, - to lie round; ſeaſon 
7 l them 
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them with ſalt and pepper; ſteep them in vinegar, flour 
them, and dip them in batter, then fry them. 


To dreſs freſh herrings. : 
GUT them through the gills, waſh, rub them ove 
with melted butter, dredge them with crumbs of bread, 
and broil them on a gridiron: make your ſauce of 
vinegar, butter, ſalt, pepper, and muſtard. Or, brown 
ſome butter, and put into it ſome ſweet herbs ſhred 
very ſmall; ſeaſon with vinegar, ſalt, pepper, ancho- 
vies and capers, 


To broil herrings. 


SCALE and gut them, cut off their heads, waſh 
them clean, dry them in a cloth, flour, and broil them, 
but firſt ſcore them acroſs with your knife; take their 
heads and maſh them, then boil them in ſmall beer or 
ale, with a little whole pepper and onion ; let it boil a 
quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it, thicken it with but- 
ter and flour, and a good deal of muſtard: lay the fiſh 
in the diſh, and pour the ſauce into a baſon, or plain 
melted butter and muſtard. 


To fry berrings. 


SCALE and gut them, cut off their heads, waſh 
them clean, dry them in a cloth, flour, and fry them 
in butter; have ready a good many onions peeled and 
cut thin; fry them of a light brown with the herrings; 
lay the herrings in your diſh, and the onions round, 
with butter and muſtard in a cup. They muſt be done 
with a quick fire, 


To fry muſcles. 


PUT them in a pot that has as much boiling water 
as will cover them; when they are ſcalded take off their 
beards, and waſh them in warm water, dry them with 
a cloth, and flour them; fry them criſp,, beat up ſome 
butter with the juice of lemon, fry ſome parſley criſp 
and green, ſtrew it over them, pour the butter upon 


them, and ſerve, 
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To flew muſcles, 


WASH them clean, boil them in beer and falt, then 
take them out of the ſhells, take off their beards, 
cleanſe them, and look under the tongue for a crab, if 
you find one throw that muſcle away, though ſome 
people pick out the crab and eat the muſcle : then fry 
them in butter, pour the butter out, and put into their 
own liquor a piece of freſh butter, alittle white wine, 
ſalt, ſliced orange, the yolks of three or four eggs, and 
ſome ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall; give all theſe a wamble 
or two in a ſauce pan, and ſerve them in ſcollop ſhells. 


To fteww cockles. 


TAKE. them out of the ſhells, waſh them well with 
vinegar (broil or broth them before you take them out 
of the ſhells), then put them in a diſh with a little clarer, 
vinegar, a handful of capers, mace, pepper, a little 
grated bread, minced thyme, falt, and the yolks of 
two or three hard eggs minced; ſtew all together till 
you think them enough; put in a good piece of butter, 
ſhake them well together, heat the diſh, rub it with a 
clove of garlic, if you like it, and put two or three toaſts 
of white bread in the bottom, laying the meat on them. 

Crayfiſh, prawns, or ſhrimps, are excellent the ſame 
way, being taken out of their ſhells, and make variety 
of garniſh with the ſhells. 


To dreſs tunnies. 


YOU may dreſs them in ſlices, or fillets, with ſhalot 
cut ſmall, white pepper, vinegar, and oil. 

Or they may be broiled on a gridiron, firſt rubbing 
with butter, and ſtrewing them with falt and pepper; 
eat them with burnt butter and orange. 

They are ſometimes fried in round ſlices, and ſerved 
in a marinade made of ſlices of lemon or orange, put 
into a frying pan, with bay leaves, clarified butter, 
ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, chibbols, and vinegar, 2 
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To broil pilchards. 


GILL, waſh, and dry them, then ſeaſon with alt, 
and broil them over a gentle fire; when they are 
enough, ſerve them with beaten butter, muſtard and 
pepper; or make a ſauce of their own heads, ſqueezed 
between two trenchers, with ſome beer and ſalt. 


To fry ray. 

AFTER it is well cleanſed, waſh it with vinegar 
well ſeaſoned; and a little before you ſerve, fry it with 
refined butter, or ſalad oil; when well fried and criſp, 
ſet it a-draining, ſtrew it with fine ſalt; then ſerve it 
whole, or the two ſlices ſet together again. Garniſh 
with ſliced orange, and ſqueeze ſome juice of orange 
over it. 


To dreſs crayfiſh, 


BOIL them in water, pick out the tails, take off 
the ſmall claws, leaving the two large ones on, but 
take the ſhells off from them; then toſs them up with 
a little freſh butter, ſome muſhrooms and truffles; 
moiſten them with a little fiſh broth, and a few ſpoon- 
fuls of crayfiſh cullis, and let them ſimmer a while 
over a gentle fire; beat the yolks of two eggs with 
cream, put in a little ſhred parſley, thicken your ſauce 
with it, giving it a toſs or two over the ſtove, then 
ſerve them in plates or little diſhes, 


To ſtew prawns, 
WHEN they are boiled and picked, ſtew them in 


white wine, or claret, and freſh butter; ſeaſon with 
ſalt and nutmeg ; diſh them in ſcollop ſhells, and run 
them over with beaten butter, and juice of orange or 
lemon. Or, ſtew them in butter and cream, and ſerve 
in ſcollop ſhells, 


To grill ſorimps. 


YOUR ſhrimps being ſeaſoned with falt, pepper, 


and ſhred parſley, butter ſcollop ſhells well, and _ 
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little grated bread; let them ſtew for half an hour, 
brown them with a hot iron, and ſerve. 


To ftew oyſters. 


TAKE a pint of oyſters, ſet them over the fire in 
their liquor, with half a pint of white wine, a piece of 
butter, ſome ſalt, alittle white pepper, and three blades 
of mace; let them ſtew ſoftly about half an hour; then 
put in another piece of butter, and toſs all together; 
as ſoon as 1t 1s melted, turn your oyſters, &c. upon 
ſippets made ready, and laid in order in a diſh. 


To roaſt oyſters. 


WHEN you have the largeſt oyſters you can get, 
open them, and throw them in a diſh with their own 
liquor; then take them out, put them into another 
diſh, and pour the liquor over them, but take care that 
no gravel get in; that done, ſet them covered on the 
fire, and ſcald them a little in their liquor; as ſoon as 
they are cold, draw ſeveral lards through every oyſter, 
the lardoons being firſt ſeaſoned with pepper, cloves, 
and nutmeg, beaten very fine. Afterwards, having 
ſpitted your oyſters on two wooden lark ſpits, tie them 
to another ſpit, and roaſt them. In the mean while 
baſte them with anchovy ſauce, made with ſome of the 
oyſter liquor, and let them drip into the ſame diſh 
wherein the ſauce is; when they are enough, bread them 
with the cruſt of a roll grated, and when they are brown, 
draw them off; laſtly, blow the fat from the ſauce with 
which the oyſters were baſted, put the ſauce to them, 
ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and ſerve. 


To brotil oyſters. 


OPEN and put them on the fire in their ſhells; put 
in ſome butter, pepper, a little ſhred partiey; cover 
them with grated bread, broil them, and brown them 


with a red-hot iron; ſerve them in their ſhells upon a 
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To fry oyſters. | 

LET your oyſters be large, waſhed and dried; then 
beat eggs well, in which dip the oyſters, and fry them: 
then put their liquor, with an anchovy, and ſome but- 
ter, into a ſauce pan, and heat them; lay your oyſters 
in a diſh, pour your ſauce over them, and ſerve. 


Oyſters grilled in ſcollop ſhells. | 


_ FIRST let them be bearded and lightly ſeaſoned with 
ſalt, pepper, and ſhred parſley; afterwards, the ſcol- 
lop ſhells being well buttered, lay your oyſters in neat- 
ly, adding their liquor and grated bread; let them ſtew 
thus half an hour, and then brown them with a red-hot 
fire ſhovel or ſalamander.” Y 
Shrimps may be grilled after the ſame manner, and 
they will prove very good. | 


To pickle oyſters. 


PARBOIL a quart of Milton oyſters, when well 
cleanſed, in their own liquor. For the pickle take a 
pint of white wine, a pint of vinegar, and their own 
liquor, with mace, pepper, and falt; boil and ſkim it, 
and when it is cold keep the oyſters in this pickle. 


To ſcollop oyfers. 


PUT your oyſters in ſcollop ſhells for that purpoſe, 
ſet them on a gridiron over a good clear fire, and let 
them ſtew till you think your oyſters are enough; then 
have ready ſome crumbs of bread, rubbed in a clean 
napkin; fill your ſhells, lay them before a good fire, 
and baſte them well with butter: let them be of a fine 
brown, and turn them often, that they may be ſo all over. 


To Pickle ſprats like anchovies. 


PLL off the heads of your ſprats, and ſalt them a 
little over night; the next day, take a barrel or earthen 

ot, lay in it a layer of refined ſalt, a layer of ſprats, a 
fine lemon peel, and ſome bay leaves; then lay another 
layer of ſalt, &c. and ſo on till the veſſel be full; then 
CE cover 
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cover it cloſe, and cloſe it up with pitch, that no air 
can get in; ſet it in a cellar, and turn it upſide down 
once a week; they will be eatable in three months. 

Fiſh ſauce. 
TAKE ſome good gravy, and make it pretty ſtrong 
of anchovies, and a little horſe radiſh; then work a 


piece of butter in ſome flour, and put to it, with ſome 


more butter, and draw it up thick; then, with ſtewed 
oyſters and ſhrimps, put it to your fiſh, Garniſh with 
fried parſley, lemon, and ſippets. 


Oyſter ſauce. 


— TAKE half a pint of oyſters, put them into a ſauce 
pan with their own liquor, and two or three blades of 
mace ; let them ſimmer till they are plump, then with 
a fork take out the oyſters, ſtrain the liquor to them, 
put them into the ſauce pan again, with a gill of white 
wine hot, a pound of butter rolled in a little flour; 
ſhake the ſauce pan often, and when the butter is melted, 
give it a boil up. 

Muſcle ſauce made the ſame way is very good; but 
you mult firſt put them into a ſtew pan covered cloſe to 
open, and ſearch that there be no crabs under the tongue. 

A ſpoonful of walnut pickle in the butter makes the 
ſauce good, or a ſpoonful of catchup. Horſe-radiſh 
ſauce may be made thus: melt your butter, ſcrape a 
good deal of horſe radiſh fine, put it into the melted 
butter, grate half a nutmeg, beat up the yolk of an 
egg with one ſpoonful of cream, pour it into the but- 
ter, keep it ſtirring till it boils, then pour it directly 
into your baſon. | | 


Sauce for ſalmon, turbot, cod, &c. 


MELT a ſufficient quantity of butter thick, and ſtir 
into it the body of a lobſter; then mince the meat of 
the lobſter very fine, and put it in alſo; ſtew all to- 
gether, and when done enough, pour it into a baſon. 


Some make it of one half gravy, and the other melted 
butter and lobſter. 
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To dreſs beef a la braiſe. 


GET two or more ribs of beef, and take only the 
fAeſhy part of them next the chine, cutting off the long 
bones, and taking away all the fat; lard it with large 
Poem of bacon, ſeaſoned with ſpices, ſweet herbs, parſ- 
ey, young onions, a little quantity of muſhrooms and 
truffles, ſhred very ſmall. When your beef is thus lard- 
ed, bind it about with packthread, for fear it ſhould 
break to pieces when you come to take it out of the ſtew 
pan, which muſt be bigger, or leſs, according to the 
ſize of your beef: cover the bottom of it with ſlices of 
fat bacon, and over that lay ſlices of lean beef an inch 
thick, well beaten, and ſeaſoned with ſpice, herbs, 
onions, lemon peel, bay leaves, pepper, and falt; then 
put in the boot. obſerving to lay the fleſhy fide down- 
wards, that it may the better take the taſte of the ſea- 
ſoning. You muſt ſeaſon the upper part of it as you did 
the lower, and lay over it, in like manner, ſlices of fat 
beef, and over them ſlices of bacon: this done, cover 
your ſtew pan, and cloſe it well with paſte all round the 
edge of your cover; then put ſome fire as well over as 
under it. While your beef is thus getting ready, make 
a ragout of veal ſweetbreads, capons livers, muſhrooms, 
truffles, aſparagus tops, and artichoke bottoms, which 
you muſt toſs up with a little melted bacon, moiſten 
with good gravy, and thicken with a cullis made of veal 
and gammon of bacon. When you are ready to ſerve, 
take up your beef, and let it drain a little; then lay it 
in the diſh in which you intend to ſerve it, and pour your 
ragout over. 

Beef à la braiſe is ſometimes ſerved with a haſh ſauce, 
made in the following manner, viz. a little of the lean 
of a gammon of bacon, ſome young onions, a little 
parſley, ſome muſhrooms, and truffles, ſhred all very 
ſmall together, and toſſed up with a little lard; moiſten 
it with good gravy, and thicken it with the cullis laſt 
mentioned; and when you ſerve the beef, pour the ſauce 


over, 
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Beef à la braiſe is made of all the pieces that grow 


next the chine, from the neck to the rump, as well as 
of the ribs. 


A haſh of raw beef. 


CUT ſome thin ſlices of tender beef, and put them in 
a ſtew pan, with a little water, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſome lemon peel, an onion, with ſome pepper, ſalt, 
and ſome nutmeg; cover theſe cloſe, and let them ſtew 
till they are tender; then pour in a glaſs or two of claret, 
and when it is warm, clear your ſauce of the onion, 
herbs, &c. and thicken it with burnt butter. This is 
an excellent diſh, Serve it hot, and garniſh with le- 
mon ſliced, red-beet roots, capers, and ſuch like. 


Thin beef collops ſtewed. 


CUT raw beef in thin ſlices, as you would do veal 
for Scotch collops, and lay them in adiſh, with a little 
water, a glaſs of wine, a ſhalot, ſome pepper and ſalt, 
and a little ſweet marjoram powdered; then lay another 
diſh over that, having firſt put a thin ſlice or two of 
fat bacon among your collops, and ſet your meſs ſo as 
to reſt on the back of two chairs; then take ſix ſheets 
of whited-brown paper, and tear it in long pieces, and 
then lighting one of them, hold it under the diſh till it 
burns out, then light another and another, till all your 
paper 1s burnt; the ſtew will then be enough, and full 
of gravy. Some put in a little muſhroom gravy, with 


the water, and other ingredients, which is a very good 
Way. | 


Stewed beef Reaks. 


SEASON rump-beef ſteaks with pepper and ſalt, 


lay them in the pan, and pour in a little water, then 
add a bunch of ſweet herbs, a few cloves, an anchovy, 
a little verjuice or vinegar, an onion, and a little lemon 
peel, with a little bit of butter, or fat bacon, and a 
glaſs of white wine. Cover theſe cloſe, ſtew them 
gently, and when they are tender pour away the Wy; 
an 
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and ſtrain it; then take out the ſteaks and flour and fry 
them; and when you put them in the diſh, thicken the 
ſauce, and pour it over. 


. 20 fry beef ſteaks. | 

BEAT them well with a roller, and fry them with 
half a pint of ale; ſhred ſome onions ſmall, mix it with 
ſalt, and a few crumbs of bread, and ſtrew over them. 
When they are fried, take a little onion, a ſhalot, thyme, 
parſley, and ſavory, and chop them very ſmall, add 
ſome grated nutmeg, then roll up a piece of butter in 
flour, thake it up very thick, and ſerve. 

Beef eas with oyer ſauce, 

HAVING fteaks cut from the rump, or any other 
tender part, ſeaſon them with pepper without ſalt, for 
that would make them hard; fry them, but keep them 
pretty conſtantly turning; when they are enough, falt 
them to your hking; then take the oyſters from their 
liquor, and wafh them with ſalted water to cleanſe them 
from grit; let the liquor ſtand a little to ſettle, and 
pour off the clear part of it; then ſtew the oyſters gen- 
tly in their own liquor, with a little nutmeg, a clove or 
two, ſome whole pepper, and an anchovy. It you ſtew 
them too much they will be hard, which you mult take 
care to avoid. When they are near enough, put alittle 
white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour to thick- 
EN It, 

To ſtew a leg of beef. 

BREAK it, put to it two or three quarts of water, 
ſalt, whole pepper, and a bunch of ſweet herbs, and 
let it ſtew for ſeven or eight hours; then pour out all, 
both meat and broth into a pan, and let it ſtand till the 
next day; then add a quart of ale, ſet it on the fire 
again, and let it boil about half an hour; then take it 
off, and put it in a dith with toaſts upon 1t. 


To fry a neat's tongue. 
FIRST boil it, then cut it into thin ſlices, ſeaſon it 
with nutmeg, cinnamon, and ſugar, and dip your hens, 
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of tongue into yolks of eggs, adding a little lemon 
Juice; make ſome butter very hot in a frying pan, fry 
your tongue, and pour eggs by ſpoonfuls; and when 
they are done, ſerve them with white wine, butter, 
and ſugar, well beaten together, 


To boil a neat's tongue. 


LET your tongue be ſalted three or four days, boil 
it in water, and ſerve it with brewis, with boiled tur- 
nips, and onions; run it over with beaten butter; diſh 
it on carved ſippets, with barberries, gooſeberries, or 
grapes, and ſerve it with what ſauce you pleaſe. 


To fry neat's feet, 


BOIL your neat's feet, blanch and ſplit them; then 
fry them in clarified butter; or take out the bones, and 
fry them in butter with a little ſalt, and ſome ſtrong. 
broth; when you have fried them a little, put in ſome 
mint, thyme, and parſley, ſhred ſmall, and ſome beaten 
pepper; beat the yolks of eggs, mutton gravy, vinegar, 
the juice of lemons, or orange, and nutmeg, pour this 
ſauce over, and ſerve, 


To bake ox cheeks, 


BONE them, pick out the balls of the eyes, cleanſe 
the mouth, ſoak them, waſh out the blood, wipe them 
dry with a cloth, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and 
nutmeg, and put them into an earthen pan with three 
or four large onions, mace and cloves; lay the jaw bones 
on the top of the meat, then put in half a pint of water, 
and half a pint of claret; cover the pan with coarſe 
paſte, and bake it. Serve it on fried greens, and run 
it over with beaten butter; but the common way is, 
in its own liquor, | 


To ſtew ox palates, lips, and noſes. 


BOIL, blanch, and cut them into bits about the big- 
neſs of a ſhilling; put them into an earthen pipkin with 
ſtrong broth and white wine; add raw calves udders, 


veal ſweetbreads, ſauſages, and ſparrows or larks, or 


other 
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other ſmall birds, anchovies, or potatoes boiled; ſea- 
ſon with ſalt, two or three whole cloves, large mace, 
ſmall pickled cucumbers; add alſo marrow, butter, 
grapes, barberries or gooſeberries, and the yolks of hard 
eggs. Let all theſe ſtew together till tender, then 
ſerve upon toaſts of French bread, and ſlices of lemon; 
you may thicken the broth with yolks of eggs ſtrained 
with verjuice. 


To roaſt or bake a bullock's heart. 


LARD it with large ſlices of bacon, and make a 
ſtuffing of winter ſavory, ſtript thyme, parſley, ſome 
ſewet, a couple of anchovies, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, 
and grated bread, work all up with the yolks of a couple 
of eggs, and put it into the cavities of the heart ; ſkewer 
it up cloſe to keep in the ſtuffing, and place it in a deep 
diſh, on a couple of ſkewers laid in the diſh to keep it 
_ burning; when baked enough, ſerve it with gravy 
auce. 


Mutton collops. 


TAKE ſome mutton that is ſtale, yet ſweet; take 
out the ſkin and ſinews, and cut them ſmall and thin, 
about the bigneſs of a crown piece, ſuch a quantity as 
you think will be enough for your diſh; put ſome but- 
ter in a ſtew pan, and lay your collops in, one after 
another, taking care to have them very thin, and put 
a little ſalt, pepper, ſpices, parſley, and green onions, 
chopped very fine, over them, with ſome truffles, or 
muſhrooms; put your ſtew pan over a fire that 1s very 
quick, and ſtir them with a ſpoon; when you think 
they are done, dreſs them in the ſerving diſh : then put 
in the pan a little cullis and gravy, and when it is 
boiled up, and a little thick, put in the juice of a 
lemon, run it over your collops, and ſerve them hot. 


A harrico of mutton. 


TAKE a neck, or loin of mutton, cut it into fix 
pieces, ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and paſs them 


off on both ſides in a frying pan or ſtew pan; 1 to 
them 
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them ſome good broth, a faggot of herbs, ſome diced 
carrots, or turnips, fried off, two dozen of cheſnuts 
blanched, and three or four ſmall lettuces; ſtew all this 
well together. You may put in half a dozen ſmall, 
round, whole onions, and when very tender, ſkim off 
the fat well, and ſerve away. Garniſh with forced 
lettuce, and turnips and carrots ſliced, 


Find ſaddle of mutton. 


HAVING cut off the two hind quarters of a ſheep, 
and the knuckles, that it may fit even on a diſh, take 
off the ſkin as neatly and as far as you can towards the 
rump, without taking it quite off, or breaking it; then 
take ſome lean ham, truffles, green onions, parſley, 
thyme, ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt, and ſpices, well chop- 
ped together, and ſtrew it over your mutton, where 
the ſkin 1s taken off, then put the ſkin over neatly, 
wrapping it with paper well buttered, and tic it; put 
it to roaſt; and being roaited, take off the paper, and 
ſtrew over crumbs of. bread; when it is well coloured, 
take it off the ſpit, and diſhit; put under an eſſence 


of ham, or a ſhalot fauce, and ſerve it hot for the firſt 
courle. 


To roaſt a leg of mutton. 

PARE off all the ſkin as thin as you can, lard it with 
fat bacon, and put it down to the fire; when it is half- 
roaſted, cut off three or four thin ſlices, and mince it 
with ſome ſweet herbs; then put it into a ſauce pan, 
with a ladleful of broth, half a pint of red wine, a little 
beaten ginger, a piece-of butter, two ſpoonfuls of ver- 
Juice or vinegar, ſome pepper, a few capers, and the 
yolks of two hard eggs chopped ſmall; let all ſtew a 
while; and when your leg of mutton 1s enough, diſh 
it, and pour this fauce over it, 


To boil a leg of mutton. 


LARD your mutton with lemon peel and beet root, 
and boil it as uſual. For ſauce, take ſtrong broth, 
white wine, gravy, oyſters, anchovies, an onion, a fag - 
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got of ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt, and mace, and a piece 
of butter rolled up in flour. But capers in a ſauce, and 
turnips and carrots uſually accompany this diſh. 


To haſh mutton. 


CUT your mutton 1n little bits, as thin as you can, 
ſtrew a little flour over it, have ready ſome gravy, 
(enough for ſauce) wherein ſweet herbs, onion, pepper, 
and ſalt, have been boiled; ſtrain it, put in your meat, 
with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, a little falt, 
a ſhalot cut fine, a few capers, ſamphire, gerkins 
chopped fine, and a blade of mace; toſs all together 
for a minute or two, have ready ſome thin toaſted bread 
cut into ſippets, lay it round the diſh, and pour in your 
haſh. Garniſh with pickles and horſe radiſh, A glaſs 
of red wine, or walnut pickle, is very good in a haſh. 


To roaſt a chine of mutton, 


TAKE a chine of mutton, and having raiſed up the 
ſkin from the chine bone downwards, leave it hang- 
ing to the lower part; then take ſome ſlices of a lean 
gammon of bacon, ſeaſoned with white pepper, cives, 
and parſley, ſpread them over the chine, lay barbs of 
bacon upon them, and turn the ſkin over them; put 
paper over your chine, tie it with tape or packthread, 
and roaſt it; when it is near enough, dredge it with 
crumb bread; put a ragout under, garniſh with mut- 
ton cutlets, and ſerve it. 

The ſame may be done with a quarter of mutton, 
or lamb. 


To dreſs a neck of mutton. 


LARD the neck with lemon peel, boil it in ſalt and 
water, and a bunch of ſweet herbs: in the mean time, 
ſtew half a pint of oyſters in half a pint of white wine, 
as much ſtrong broth, and a little of their own liquor, 
put in two or three anchovies, two or three whole onions, 
ſome grated nutmeg, and a little thyme. Then take a 
little of the broth, and beat in it the yolks of three gr 


four 
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four eggs to thicken it; then diſh it upon ſippets, laying 
the oyſters upon your meat. Garniſh with lemon or 
barberries. | 
After the ſame manner you may dreſs a chine, leg, &c. 


To few a neck of mutton. 


_ CUT your neck of mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon them 
with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, put them into a ſtew 
pan with as much water as will cover them, and let 
them ſtew, ſkimming them as there ſhall be occaſion. 
In the mean time, parboil ſome cabbage, carrots and 
turnips, drain them well, and when your ſteaks are 
half- ſtewed, put in your roots and cabbage, alſo a hand- 
tul of capers, of ſweet herbs, ſpinach, and parſley ſhred, 
a handful each, with a couple of anchovies chopped; 
then brown a little butter, and ſhake into it a little 
flour, adding a ladleful of the broth; boil it up, pour 
it over the meat, and let all ſtew together a little while; 
when it is enough, lay ſippets in the diſh, put in your 
ſtew, ſqueeze in an orange or lemon or two, and ſerve 
If, 


A neck or a loin of mutton in cutlets, 


CUT all the ſteaks out, and hack them; ſeaſon with 
ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, parſley, thyme, and marjoram, 
chopped ſmall; ſtrew over them ſome grated bread; 
waſh them over with drawn butter, and lay them on 
white paper buttered, and made up like a dripping 
pan, that it may not boil over; then put them over a 
charcoal or wood fire; and for ſauce, take gravy, white 
wine, two anchovies, with a little lemon or orange peel 
minced ſmall, cut it into water; boil all up together, 
and ſtir in ſome butter; diſh your cutlets, and pour 
your ſauce over them, 


To fry mutton cutlets, 


CUT a neck of mutton bone by bone, and beat it 
flat with your cleaver; have ready ſeaſoning, with 
grated bread, a little thyme rubbed to powder, ſhred 
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parſley, with grated nutmeg, and ſome lemon peel 
minced; flour and ſeaſon your cutlets on both ſides, and 
dip them in a couple of eggs beaten up with falt; put 
ſome butter in a frying pan, and when it is hot lay in 
your cutlets, and fry them brown on both ſides. For 
ſauce, take gravy, or ſtrong broth, an onion, ſome ſpice; 
a bit of bacon, and a bay leaf, and boil them well; then 
beat it up with an anchovy, or ſome oyſters, and a quat- 
ter of a pint of red wine, and pour over your cutlets. 
Garniſh with pickled walnuts cut in quarters, barberries, 
ſamphire, pickled cucumbers, and ſliced lemon. 


To few a loin of mutton. 

CUT your loin into ſteaks, and put it into as much 
water as will cover it; when it is ſkimmed, put to it 
three or four onions ſliced, with ſome turnips, whole 
cloves, and ſliced ginger; being half-ſtewed, add ſliced 
bacon, ſome ſweet herbs minced ſmall, and a lictle 
vinegar and falt; when ready, put in capers; diſh your 
meat upon ſippets, and pour over the liquor and in- 
gredients. Garniſh with barberries and ſliced lemon. 


| Sheeps rumps with rice. 
_ GET ſome ſheeps rumps, clean and blanch them; 


and put them a-ſtewing in a good braiſe; when they. _ 


are enough, take them out to cool; then take ſome 
rice well waſhed and picked, put it in a pot with ſome 
good fat broth, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a little 
pepper and falt, and let it be well ſeaſoned, and very 
thick; when it is done, put it to cool; then take the 
rumps, and put them round the rice as neatly as you 
can; do them round in eggs, and crumbs of bread over 
them. When you have done them all, take a frying 
pan with ſome hog's lard, put it over a ſtove, and 
when the fat is hot, put your ſheeps rumps 1n 1t; let 
them be of a good color, and diſh them with fried par- 


ey round. 


To roaſt a quarter of lamb. 
ONE half being larded, dredge the other with ſmall 
crumbs of bread, wrap it up in paper before you lay it 
down, 
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down, for fear it ſhould burn; when it is almoſt roaſted, 
dredge, as before, the part of it that is not larded, 
with crumbs of bread, adding to them ſome ſalt, and 
parſley ſhred ſmall; make a briſk fire to brown it well, 
and ſerve it with juice of lemon and orange. 


Lamb with rice. 


TAKE a fore quarter of lamb, and roaſt it about 
three parts; take a pound of rice, and put 1t into two 
quarts of good broth, with two blades of mace, ſome 
ſalt, and nutmeg; ſtove it an hour, and take it off; 
put in the yolks of ſix eggs, and a pound of butter; 
then put your lamb in joints in the diſh, and the rice 
over it; waſh it over with eggs, and ſo bake it. 


To fry a neck or lein of lamb. 


CUT the ribs aſunder, beat them with your knife, 
then fry them in a little ale; ſeaſon them with a little 
ſalt, and cover them cloſe with a plate; take them out 
of the pan with the gravy in them, and ſet them in a diſh 
before the fire; clean your frying pan, put in halfa pint 
of white wine, ſome capers, and the yolks of two eggs 
beaten with a little ſalt and nutmeg; add to this the li- 
quor they were fried in; ſtir it with a ſpoon, all one 
way, till it is thick, then put in the lamb, and ſtir all 
together. Garniſh with parſley and lemon, and ſerve it. 


To dreſs a lamb's head in pottage. 


TAKE the head, feet, and liver of a lamb, and young 
bacon; ſcald them, and then boil them all together in 
a large pot, in ſome broth; when they are boiled, and 
well ſeaſoned, lay your pottage a-loaking with good 
broth and gravy, and put the lamb's head in the middle; 
bread the brains, and fry them thoroughly, then put 
them into their place again. Garniſh your pottage with 
the feet, bacon, and liver. Thicken with a white cul- 
lis made of crumb bread ſoaked in good broth, a ſcore 
of ſweet almonds, and the yolks of three hard eggs, 
pounded and ſtrained, well ſoaked, and ſeaſoned with 
the juice of lemon; then ſerve it, 


To 
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To eto a lamd's head. 


TAKE out the brains, and make a pudding of them; 
boil them, and,when they are cold, cut them into bits; 
then mince lamb and beet ſewet together, add to it ſome 
grated bread, ſeaſon with falt, pepper, and ſweet herbs 
minced ſmall, add four or five raw eggs. Fill the lamb's 
head with theſe; then ſtew it in a ſtew pan with ſome 
ſtrong broth, and make balls of the remainder of your 
minced meat, 


To fry lainb flones. 
PARBOIL, and mince them ſmall; fry them in ſweet 
butter, and ſtrain them with ſome cream, pepper, and 
beaten cinnamon; when ſtrained, put to it ſome grated 


cheeſe, then fry them; and ſerve them with ſugar and 
roſewater. 


The two hind quarters of lamb with ſweet herbs. 


TAKE the hind quarters of lamb, and raiſe the ſkin 
without breaking it, ſo as it may ſtick on the ſide, 
without taking it off, beginning at the knuckle; take 
ſome ſcraped bacon, partley, and chibbol, cut ſmall, 
ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, ſweet herbs, ſpice, a bit of 
butter, and muſhrooms; the whole being well minced 
and mixed together, put it between the ſkin and the 
fleſh of your lamb, tie up the ſkin, to keep in the ſtuft- 
ing, and ſpit your hind quarters with ſlices of bacon 
and paper round: your lamb being roaſted, take off 
the ſlices of bacon and paper, ſtrew ſome crumbs of 
bread over it, and let it roaſt a little more, to get a 
color; diſh it with gravy and cullis, mixed together, 
with ſome ſhalots cut ſmall, a little pounded pepper, 
and orange juice. This is ſerved hot in the firſt courſe. 

You may likewiſe lard theſe hind quarters, and do 
them in a large ſtew pan. 


Loin of veal d la braiſe. 


HAVING parboiled your veal, lard it with large lar- 


doons, ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, and nutmeg. Gar- 
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niſh the bottom of an oval ſtew pan with ſlices of bacon 
and veal, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, ſweet herbs, and 
ſpices, minced parſley, ſlices of onions, carrots, parſ- 
nips, and lemon; then lay in your loin of veal, the 
kidney ſide uppermoſt, ſeaſon it over as under, cover 
it in like manner with ſlices of veal and bacon; and 
having covered your ſtew pan very cloſe, ſtew it with 
fire over and under. When it 1s enough, drain it well, 
then lay it in a diſh, pour upon it a ragout of veal 
ſweetbreads, cocks combs, muſhrooms, morels and 


truffles, or cucumbers, or lettuce. Serve it for the 
firſt courle, 


To boil a leg of veal and bacon, 


LARD your leg of veal all over with pretty large lar- 
doons of bacon, and lemon peel, and boil it with a piece 
of middling bacon; when the bacon is enough cut ir 
into ſlices, ſeaſon them with dry ſage and pepper mixed 
together. Diſh the yeal, lay the bacon round it, ſtrew 
it over with parſley, and ſerve it with green ſauce in 
ſaucers. This green ſauce you may make as follows; 
beat two or three handfuls of ſorrel in a mortar, with a 
couple of pippins quartered, and put to it vinegar and 
ſugar. Or take a couple of handfuls of ſorrel, pound 
it in a mortar, ſqueeze out the juice, and put it in a 
Pipkin, with a little drawn butter and ſugar, and grated 
nutmeg, Warm it, and pour it on yourveal and bacon. 


To boil a leg of veal. 


STUFF it with beef ſewet and ſweet herbs chopped, 
ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg, and boil it in water and 
ſalt; then take ſome of the veal, and put to it ſome ca- 
pers, currants, whole mace, a piece of interlarded ba- 
con, two or three whole cloves, ſome artichoke ſuckers 
boiled ; and put in beaten butter, boiled marrow, ſome 
mace, and pieces of pears. Then take ſorrel, ſage, 
ſweet marjoram, thyme, and parſley; mince them 
coarſly, and bruiſe them with the back of a ladle ; put 
theſe into your broth to make it green, and give them 

| a wamble 
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a wamble or two, then your other materials, ſome bar- 
berries, or gooſeberries, beaten butter, and lemon. 


Scotch collops. 


PREPARE. a fillet of veal, and cut it into thin ſli- 
ces; then cut off the {kin and fat, lard them with bacon, 
and make three pints of gravy, as for ſoup; flour your 
collops and fry them brown, and lay them by; then 
take a quarter of a pound of butter, and put it into a 
deep ſtew pan; let it melt, and ſtrew in a handful of 
flour, ſhaking and ſtirring it till it is brown; then put 
in the gravy, and one whole ſmall onion, a bunch of 
herbs, which mult be ſoon taken out; let it boil a lit- 
tle, and put in the collops to ſtew half a quarter of an 
hour; put in balls of forced meat, ready fried; beat 
the yolks of two eggs, break them into ſix ounces of 
butter, and a little vinegar; take up a little liquor out 
of the ſtew pan and mix with it, then pour all in, and 
ſhake them well together; take out the collops, and 
lay them on the diſh; let the ſauce thicken a little 
more, and pour it over the meat: you may add fried 
bacon, muſhrooms, and palates, with the juice of a 
lemon, | 


Stuffing for veal. 


A little beef ſewet, a little fat bacon, the yolk of a 
hard egg, a little lean veal or mutton ſcraped, ſome | 
raſpings of bread, a little thyme, parſley, and green 
onions, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, a little bit of ſweet 
baſil, and a little cream. | 


To make forced-meat balls, 


GET veal and beef ſewet, of each a pound, and a 
bit of bacon; ſhred all together, beat it in a mortar 
very fine, then ſeaſon it with ſweet herbs, pepper, falt, 
cloves, mace, and nutmeg ; and when you roll it up 
to fry, add the yolks of two or three eggs to bind it. 
You may add oyſters, or marrow, at an entertainment. 

To 
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To flew veal. 


HAVING cut your vc al into ſmall pieces, ſeaſon 
them with ſalt, whole pepper, an onion, lemon peel, 
mace, and two or three thalots; ſtew all in water, or 
port wine, witha little butter; when your meat is ſtewed 
enough, put in ſome yolks of eggs beaten, give them 
a wamble or two, diſh them, and ſerve. 


To flew a knucile of veal. 


LET the pot or ſauce pan be very clean, and lay at 
the bottom four clean wooden ſkewers; waſh and clean 
the knucle very well, then lay it in the pot, with two or 
three blades of mace, alittle whole pepper, a little piece 
of thyme, a ſmall onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts 
of water; cover it down cloſe, make it boil, then only 
let it ſimmer for two hours, and when it is enough take 
it up, lay it in a diſh, and {train the broth over it. 


To fry veal. 


YOUR veal, either raw or roaſted, muſt be cut into 
ſlices, flour them, ſalt them, beat up an egg, ſtrip ſome 
thyme and put to it, ſeaſon on both ſides; make ſewet 
boiling hot in a frying pan, put in your ſlices of veal; 
turn it but once in the frying pan; when it is enough, 
take it up, clear the fat out of the pan, and fry thin ſlices 
of bacon to garniſh the diſh, Serve with gravy ſauce or 
butter. 


To boil a ſhoulder of veal. 


HALF boil it in water and ſalt, then ſlice off the 
oreateſt part of it, and fave the gravy; then take the 
fliced meat, and put it in a pot, with ſome of the broth 
that boiled it, a little grated bread, oyſter liquor, vi- 
negar, bacon ſliced thin, a pound of ſauſages out of 
their ſkins, made into balls, and rolled in the yolks of 
eggs, large mace, and nutmeg; let all ſtew about an 
hour, then put in a pint of oyſters, ſome ſweet herbs 
and a little ſalt; then take the bone of veal, and broil 
it, anddiſhit; add to your liquor a piece of wa, and 
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ſome minced lemon, with the rind of a ſhalot or two, 
ſliced, and pour it over; then lay on it ſome fried oy- 


ſters. Garniſh your diſh with barberries and ſliced le- 
mon, and ſerve it. 


To haſh a calf's bead. 


YOUR calf's head being lit, cleaned, half-boiled, 
and cold, cut one ſide into thin ſlices, and fry it in a pan 
of butter; then having a ſauce pan on the ſtove, with 
a pint of gravy, a pint of ſtrong broth, a quarter of a 
pint of claret, as much white wine, a few ſavory balls, 
a pint of oyſters, lambs ſtones and ſweetbreads boiled, 
blanched and fliced, muſhrooms and truffles, two or 
three anchovies, two ſhalots, and a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
toſſed up and ſtewed together, ſeaſon it with nutmeg, 
mace, pepper, and ſalt; then ſcotch the other fide a- 
croſs and a-croſs; flour, baſte, and broil it. The haſh 
being thickened with brown butter, put it in the diſh, 
lay about it fried balls, and the tongue ſliced and lar- 
ded with bacon and lemon peel; then fry, in batter of 
eggs, ſliced ſweetbreads, carved ſippets, and oyſters ; 
lay in the head, place theſe about the diſh, and garniſh 
it with ſliced orange. 


To roaſt a calf”s head, | 
GET a calf's head with the ſkin on, ſcald it, and bot! 


it an hour and a half; when cold, lard it with lemon- 
peel, and then ſpit it; when enough, make a good ſa- 
vory ſauce, as you do for a haſhed head, and put into it 
forced-meat balls, fried ſweetbreads, eggs, claret, a 
little bacon, ſome truffles and morels, muſhrooms, oy- 
ſters, and a little lemon juice; mix all well together, 
with the ſauce, and pour it over the head. It may be 
done as well with the ſkin off, as it comes from the 
butcher's. | 


To boil a calf”s head. 


TAKE out the bones, and have in readineſs palates 
boiled tender, yolks of hard eggs, oyſters ſcalded, and 


forced meat; ſtuff all this into the head, and tie 5 v 
cloſe 
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cloſe in a cloth; boil it three hours, and make a ſtrong 
gravy for ſauce. Garniſh with fried bacon. 


To bott-calves tongues. 


BOIL them tender, peel, and lard them with lemon peel 
and fat bacon ; then lay them down to the fire, and half 
roaſt them; then put them into a ſauce pan, with red 
wine, whole ſpice, ſliced lemon, and a little falt ; boil 
all together, and ſerve on toaſts. Thus you may do 
ſheeps tongues, 


To fry veal ſweetbreads. 


HAVING blanched and cut each ſweetbread in three 
or four pieces, lay them in a diſh with an onion cut in 
ſlices, ſome whole cives, a bay leaf, ſalt, pepper, two or 
three cloves, and juice of lemon; let them marinate 
in this for two hours; mean while, make- a batter as 
follows: put into a pan one handful of flour with a little 
ſalt, beat it into batter with fair water, and one egg; 
melt as big as a walnut of butter, and add to it: take 
care it be neither too thick, nor too thin. Take the 
ſweetbreads out of the marinade, or pickling, and ha- 
ving dried them well between two napkins, put them 
into the batter; heat ſome hog's lard in a frying pan, 
and put in your ſweetbreads, one by one, draining them 
well from the batter; when they are fried brown, take 
them up and drain them; then fry ſome parſley ; lay a 
napkin in a diſh, place your ſweetbreads upon it, and 
the fried parſley in the middle. Serve them in plates, 
or little diſhes. 


To roaſt a calf”s liver. 


| LARD your liver well with large ſlices of bacon, 
faſten it on the ſpit, roaſt it at a gentle fire, and ſerve 
with good veal gravy. 


Calves chitterlings or andouilles. 


TAKE ſome of the biggeſt calf's guts, cleanſe them, 
cut them in pieces proportionable to the length of the 
puddings you deſign to make, and tie one end of theſe 

| Pieces; 
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pieces; then take ſome bacon, with a calf's udder and 
chaldron blanched and cut in dice or ſlices; put them in 
a ſtew. pan, and ſeaſon with fine ſpice pounded, a bay 
leaf, ſome ſalt, pepper, ſhalot, cut ſmall, and about 
half a pint of cream; toſs it up, then take off the pan, 
and thicken your mixture with four or five yolks of eggs, 
and ſome crumbs of bread; fill up your chitterlings 
with the ſtuffing, keep it warm, and tie the other ends 
with packthread ; then blanch and boil them like hog's 
chitterlings, and let them grow cold in their own liquor. 
Before you ſerve, boil them over a moderate fire, and 
ſerve them pretty hot. This ſort of andouilles, or pud- 


dings, muſt be made in ſummer, when hogs are ſeldom 
killed, | 


To pickle pork: 
BONE your potk, cut it into pieces of a ſize to lie 
handſomely in the pickling tub, or pan, and rub every 
iece well with ſalt petre; then take common ſalt, and 
bay ſalt, of the laſt half the quantity of the former, and 
rub the pieces well again with theſe ; put ſalt at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, and lay in the pieces one upon ano- 
ther, as cloſe as you can; cover every piece with ſalt, 
and fill the hollow places on the ſides with ſalt likewiſe; 
and as the ſalt melts on the top, ſtrew on more; thus 

ordered, it will keep a great while. 


To broil pork ſteaks, 


TAKE a loin of pork, cut off the ſkin, and ſome of 
the fat; then cut off the ſteaks very thin, and beat them 
with your cleaver, as broad and as thin as you can; ſea- 
ſon them with ſalt and ſage ſhred fine; then lay them 
on your gridiron, and ſeaſon the other ſide. Let your 
ſauce be drawn butter, vinegar, and muſtard ; when 
they are ready diſh them, and put the ſauce over. 


Chine or leg of pork roaſted and lufſed. 


TAKE aleg, or chine, and make a ſtuffing with ſage, 
parſley, thyme, thefatleafof the pork, eggs, and crumbs 
of bread ; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and 1 
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and ſtuff it thick; then roaſt it gently, and when a quar- 
ter roaſted, cut the ſkin in lips. Make your ſauce with 
lemon peel, apples, ſugar, butter, and muſtard. 


To broil melts. | 


TAKE the largeſt and freſheſt hogs melts, ſew them 
up on each ſide, and at one end, ſtuff them with ſage 
and onion cut ſmall, ſeaſoned with falt and pepper; then 
ſew up the other end, and lay them on to broil over a 
moderate fire. Serve them with drawn gravy, with or 
without claret, having firſt drawn out the threads. 


To dreſs hogs feet and ears. 


WHEN you have cleaned them well, put them into 
a baking pan, with a bay leaf, a large onion, and as 
much water as will cover them; ſeaſon with ſalt and pep- 
per, and bake them; keep them in this pickle till they 
are wanted; then take them out, and, cutting them in 
handſome pieces, fry them; and take for ſauce three 
ſpoonfuls of the pickle, ſhake in ſome flour, a piece of 
butter, and a ſpoonful of muſtard ; lay the ears in the 
middle of the diſh, the feet round, and pour the ſauce 
over, 


To pickle pigs feet and ears. 


TAKE your feet and cats ſingle, waſh them well, 
2 the feet in two, and put a bay leaf between every 
oot; put in almoſt as much water as will cover them. 
When they are well ſoaked, add cloves, mace, whole 
pepper, ginger, coriander ſeed, and ſalt, diſcretionally; 
put to them a bottle or two of Rheniſh wine, according 
to the quantity you do, half a ſcore bay leaves, and a 
bunch of ſweet herbs; let them boil ſoftly, till they are 
very tender; then take them out of the liquor, lay them 
in an earthen pot, and ſtrain the liquor over them; when 
they are cold, cover them down cloſe, and keep them 
for uſe. You ſhould let them ſtand: to be cold; then 
ſkim off all the fat, and afterwards put in the wine and 


ſpice. | 
They 


E 

They eat well cold; or, at any time, heated in the 
jelly, and thickened with a little piece of butter rolled 
in flour, make a very pretty diſh. Or heat the ears, 
and take the feet clean out of the jelly; roll them in 
yolk of egg, or melted butter, and then in crumbs of 
bread, and broil them; or fry them in freſh butter; lay 
the ears in the middle, and the feet round, and pour 
the ſauce over: or you may cut the ears in long ſlips, 
which is better; and if you chuſe it, make a good brown 
gravy to mix with them, of a glaſs of white wine, and 
ſome muſtard, thickened with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, 

A pig roaſted. 

PUT in the belly a piece of bread, ſome ſage, and 
parſley chopped ſmall, and ſome ſalt; ſew up the belly, 
ſpit, and roaſt it; when warm thorough, rub it all over 
with a feather dipt in oil, or a piece of butter on pa- 
per, to prevent its bliſtering; when enough, cut off 
the ears and the under jaws, and lay round your diſh ; 
make a ſauce with the brains, thick butter, gravy, and 
vinegar, and lay under: make currant ſauce in a cup. 


To boil a pig. 


TAKE a young ſucking pig, lay it round with the 
tail in the mouth, put it into a pot of water, and throw 
in a good handful of ſalt; put in a bunch of ſweet mar- 
Joram, winter ſavory, thyme, and roſemary ; when the 
Pig is half boiled, take it up, and flay off the ſkin; 
then cut it into quarters, and lay it in a ſtew pan with 
currants, and mace : when ſtewed enough, take up, lay 
ſippets in the diſh, the pig on them, and pour the afore- 
ſaid ingredients over, 


Different ſauces for a pig. | 
WHEN you put only a cruſt of bread in a pig, you 
ſhould have a little dried ſage rubbed, which is to be 
mixed with the gravy and butter. Some love bread 


ſauce in a baſon, made thus: Take a pint of water, put 
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in a good piece of crumb of bread, a blade of mace, 
and a little whole pepper; boil it for about five or ſix 
minutes, and then pour the water off; take out the 
ſpice, and beat up the bread with a good piece of butter. 
Some boil in the above a few currants, a glaſs of wine, 
and a little ſugar. Others take half a pint of good beet 
gravy, and the gravy of the pig, with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and boil them 
all together; then take the brains of the pig and bruiſe 
them fine, with two eggs boiled hard and chopped; put 
all theſe together, with ſage in the pig, and pour into 
your diſh. This 1s very good ſauce. When you have 
not gravy enough from your pig with the butter for 
ſauce, add to it about half a pint of veal gravy, or ſtew 
the petit toes, and take as much of that liquor as will 
do for ſauce mixed with the other. | 


To make Oxford ſauſages. 


CHOP the lean of a leg of pork or veal, ſmall, with 
four pounds of butter or beef ſewet; then ſeaſon the 
meat with ſalt, three quarters of an ounce of pepper, 
half the quantity of cloves and mace, and a good hand- 
ful of ſage chopped ſmall : mingle all theſe well toge- 
ther; then take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites 
but of ſeven, and temper them well with the meat; 
and as you uſe them roll them out, with flour, if you 

leaſe; make butter boiling hot in a frying pan, and 


7 them brown; then eat them with muſtard. 


To make common ſauſages, 


TAKE. three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean to- 
gether, without ſkin or griſtles, chop it as fine as poſ- 
{ible, ſeaſon it with one tea ſpoonful of beaten pepper, 
two of ſalt, and ſome ſage ſhred fine, about three tea 
ſpoonfuls ; mix well together; have the guts very nice-- 
ly cleaned, and fill them, or put them down in a por, 
ſo roll them of what ſize you pleaſe, and fry them. 
Beef makes very good ſauſages, | 


Ts 
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To make fine ſauſages. 


TAKE fix pounds of good pork, free from ſkin, 
griſtles and fat, cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a mor- 
tar till it is very fine; ſhred fix pounds of beef ſewet, free 
from all ſkin, as fine-as poſſible; take a good deal of ſage, 
waſh it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred it very 
fine; then ſpread your meat on a clean dreſſer, or ta- 
ble, and ſhake the ſage all over, about three large ſpoon- 
fuls; ſhred the thin rind of a middling lemon very fine, 
and throw over, with as many ſweet herbs, when ſhred 
fine, as will fill a large ſpoon ; grate two large nutmegs, 
and throw over, with two tea ſpoonfuls of pepper, and 
a large tea ſpoonful of ſalt; then throw over the ſewet, 
and mix all well together; put it down cloſe in a pot; 
when you uſe them, roll them up with as much egg as 
will make them roll ſmooth. Make them the ſize of a 
ſauſage, and fry them in butter, or good dripping. Be 
ſure 1t be hot before you put them in, and keep rolling 
them about. When they are thorough hot, and of a 
fine light brown, they are enough. You may chop this 
meat very fine, if you do not like it beat. Veal eats 
well done thus, or veal and pork together. You may 
clean ſome guts, and fill them with the above mear. 


To make Bolognia ſauſages. 


TAKE bacon, fat and lean together, beef, veal, pork, 
and beef ſewet, of each a pound, cut them ſmall, and 
chop them fine; take a ſmall handful of ſage, pick off 
the leaves, chop it fine, with a few ſweet herbs; ſeaſon 
pretty high with pepper and ſalt; and having a large 
gut, fill it; then ſet on a ſauce pan of water, and when 
it boils, put the gut in, but prick it to prevent burſting. 
Boll it ſoftly an hour, then lay it on clean ſtraw to dry, 
They will keep good a year. 


To fry ſauſages. 


TAKE half a pound of ſauſages, and ſix apples; lice 
four about as thick as a crown, cut the other two in 
quarters, 
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quarters, fry them with the ſauſages of a fine light brown, 
lay the ſauſages in the middle of the diſh, and the ap- 
ples round, Garniſh with the quartered apples. 
Stewed cabbage and ſauſages fried is a good diſh 
or heat cold peas pudding in the pan, lay it in a diſh, 
heap it in the middle, and lay the ſauſages all round 
thick, up edge ways, and one in the middle at length. 


To roaſt a haunch of veniſon. 


MAKE up a ſubſtantial fire before you lay it down; 
then baſte and flour it, and with very fine ſkewers faſten 
2 piece of veal caul over the fat part; but if this cannot 
be had, the white of an egg, or paper well buttered, 
will ferve. A haunch of twelve pounds weight will 
take up three full hours to be well roaſted. Your ſauce 
may be gravy, with claret in it. The uſual ſauce is 
jelly of currants made hot. | 


To roaſt a ſhoulder, or other joint of veniſon. 


LARD it with large lardoons of bacon, ſeaſoned with 
falt, pepper, nutmeg, and cloves beaten; then lay it 
for three or four hours in a marinade of white wine, 
falt, verjuice, three or four bay leaves, ſlices of lemon, 
and a faggot of ſweet herbs; then ſpit it, roaſt it at a 
gentle fire, and baſte it with its own pickle; put ſome 
good cullis into the dripping to bind it, add white pep- 
per, verjuice, or juice of lemon, vinegar, and capers, 
and lay your veniſon in this ſauce juſt before you ſerve 
It. 

A civet of veniſon. 

TAKE a breaſt or neck, cut it in cutlets, and when 
it is almoſt boiled, take a ſtew pan, and brown in it 
half a pound of butter, and as it browns, add a quarter 
of a pound of flour, little and little, till the brown be 
of a good color, but be ſure not to burn it; then add 
half a pound of ſugar, and as much claret as will make 
it of the thickneſs of a ragout. When you are going 
to ſerve it, put in the veniſon, and toſs it three or four 
times; and ſerve with the juice of lemons. 4 
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To keep veniſon all the year, 


A haunch of veniſon being parboiled, ſeaſon it with 
two nutmegs, a ſpoonful of pepper, and a good quan- 
tity of ſalt, mingle them all together, then put two 
ſpoonfuls of white-wine vinegar, and having made the 
veniſon full of holes, as you do when it is larded, put 
the ſeaſoning in at the holes; then put the veniſon in a 
pot, with the fat ſide downwards, cover it with two 
pounds of butter, then cloſe up the pot with coarſe 
paſte, and bake it; when you take it out of the oven 
take away the paſte, and lay a round trencher, with a 
weight on the top of it, to keep it down, till it be cold; 
then take off the trencher, and lay the butter flat upon 
the veniſon; then cover it cloſe with ſtrong white paper. 
Chooſe a pot narrow at the bottom, for it muſt be 
turned upon a plate, and ſtuck with bay leaves, when 
It is to be eaten, 


Boiled veniſon. 


HAVING a haunch of veniſon, ſalt it well, and let 
it remain a week; then boil it, and ſerve it with cauli- 
flowers, cabbages, ſome turnips cut in dice, and boiled 
in a net, and toſſed up with butter and cream; or elſe 
have ſome of the yellow French turnips cut in dice, 
and boiled as before; or you may add ſome red - beet 
roots cut in dice, and buttered in the ſame manner. 
Place theſe regularly, and they will afford a pleaſant 
variety both to the eye and to the taſte. 


To broil veniſon. 


CUT half a haunch of fat veniſon into ſlices, about 
half an inch thick, ſalt them, and broil them over a 
brifk fire; when they are pretty well ſoaked, bread 
them, and ſerve them in gravy. 

You may broil a chine raw the ſame way, « or a whole 
haunch or ſide; or you may firſt boil it in water and 
ſalt, then broil it, and dredge it with bread; and ſerve 
it with gravy, vinegar and pepper. 


To 
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To mate veniſon ſemey. 


BOIL your veniſon, take it up, and having made 4 
ſweet paſte of a brown loaf, grated fine, a pint of white 
wine, two pounds of ſugar, and an orange peel minced 
ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt and nutmeg, and mix all well 
together with your hand; then wrap your veniſon up in 
it, ſet it into the oven for about an hour, and when it 
1s baked, ſerve it with Rheniſh or white wine, boiled 
up with ſugar and ſpice, and ſcrape ſugar over it. 


To ſteto veniſon. 4 


; CUT your veniſon into ſlices, put it into a ſtew pan, 
with a little claret, a ſprig or two of roſemary, half a 
dozen cloves, a little vinegar, ſugar; and grated bread; 
and when theſe have ſtewed ſome time, grate in ſome 
nutmeg, and ſerve it. 


Veniſon may be harricoed after the ſame manner as 
mutton. 


To recover veniſon when it ſtinks, 


TAKE as much cold water in a tub as will cover it 
a handful over, and put in a good deal of ſalt, and let 
it lie three or four hours; then take out your veniſon, 
and let it lie as long as before in hot water and falt; 
then have a cruſt in readineſs, take it out, dry it very 
well; ſeaſon it with pepper and falt pretty high, and put 
it in your paſty, Do not uſe the bones of your veniſon 
for gravy, but get freſh beef, or other bones. 


Veniſon in avet. 


GET your veniſon cut into pieces the bigneſs of a 
ſhoulder of a hare, lard: them with thick bacon, and 
ſeaſon with ſalt and pepper; then put them in a ſtew 
pan with broth, white wine, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, bay leaves, and green lemon 
ſlices; the whole being ſtewed, thicken your ſauce with 


cullis, put in a daſh of vinegar, and ſerve it for a firſt 
courſe. 5 
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To make a pretty diſh of a breaſt of veniſon. 
TAKE half a pound of butter, flour your veniſon, 
fry it of a fine brown on both ſides, take it up, and 
keep it hot covered in the diſh; then take ſome flour, 
and ſtir it into the butter till it is quite thick and brown 
(but take care not to burn it), with half a pound of 
lump ſugar beat fine, as much red wine as will make 
it of the thickneſs of a ragout, and the juice of a 
lemon; then give it a boil up, and pour it over the 

veniſon. Send the diſh to table without garniſhing. 


To adreſs tripe. 


HAVING made a ſauce with beaten butter, gravy, 
pepper, muſtard, and vinegar, rub the diſh with a clove 
of garlic; and after your tripe is fried, put it in, run 
the ſauce over it, with a little bruiſed garlic amongſt 
it, and ſprinkle a little vinegar on the tripe, 

PIP To fry tripe. | 

HAVING cut your tripe into ſmall pieces, three of 
four fingers long, dip them in the yolk of an egg, with 
ſome fine crumbs of bread, and fry them of a brown 
color; when done, lay them in a diſh to drain; have 
ready another diſh to ſend them to table; and ſerve 
with butter alone in one baſon, and butter with muſtard 
in another: 2 

To boil tripe. 

CUT your tripe as before, and ſet on ſome water in 
a ſtew pan, with two or three onions cut ſmall, and 
ſome falt; put in the tripe ſoon after it boils, and let 
it boil near a quarter of an hour. It is generally ſent 
to table with the liquor in the diſh, together with the 
onions; ſome throw a bunch of ſweet herbs into the 


water, and a piece of lemon peel. Serve with butter, 
&c. as for fried tripe; 


To preſerve meat without ſalt. 
WET a napkin in white-wine vinegar, wring it out, 


and wrap the meat in it. It will keep a fortnight, or 
longer, in hot weather, 
ED To 
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To roaſt a Turkey, 
THE beſt way to roaſt a turkey is, to looſen the 
ſkin on the breaſt, and fill it with forced meat made 
thus: take a quarter of a pound of beef ſewet, as many 
crumbs of bread, a little lemon peel, an anchovy, ſome 
nutmeg, pepper, parſley, and a little thyme, chopped 
and beat all well rogether, and mixed with the-yolk of 
an egg; when you have no ſewet, butter will do. Or, 
you may make your forced meat thus: ſpread bread 
and butter thin, and grate ſome nutmeg over it; when 
you have enough, roll it up, and ſtuff the breaſt of the 
turkey; then roaſt it of a fine brown; and be ſure to 
pin ſome white paper on the breaſt till it is near enough. 
You muſt haye good gravy in the diſh; and bread ſauce, 
made thus: take a good piece of crumb, put it into a 
Pint of water, with a blade or two of mace, two or 
three cloves, and ſome whole pepper (and an onion if 
you pleaſe); boil it up five or fix times; then with a 
ſpoon take out the ſpice, and pour off the water; then 
beat up the bread with a good piece of butter and a lit- 
tle ſalt, Or, take half a pint of oyſters, ſtrain the li- 
quor, put the oyſters with the liquor into a ſauce pan, 
with a blade or two of mace, and let them juſt plump; 
then pour ina glaſs of white wine; let it boil once, and 
thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſerve this 
in a baſon by itſelf, for ſome perſons do not love oyſter 
fauce. This ſauce is good either with boiled or roaſted 
turkies or fowls. Garniſh with lemon. 


A young turkey with oyſters. 


PICK your turkey, draw, and ſinge it neatly; cut 
the liver of it into bits, and put it into a ſtew pan, to- 
gether with a dozen oyſters and a bit of butter, ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, pepper, ſweet herbs, all-ſpice, muſhrooms, . 
parſley and chibbol; let it be a moment over the fire, 
then mince the whole, ſtuff your turkey with it, and 
let it be blanched a little; ſpit it, and tie barbs or ſlices 
ol bacon, and paper over. Meanwhile have a ragout 
pA ready 
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ready for your turkey, made thus: take three dozen of 
oyſters, and blanch them in boiling water, drain them, 
take off the beard, then put in your ſtew pan ſome 
eſſence of ham, and ſet it a-boiling; ſkim off the fat, 
taſte it, and put this, with your oylters, into another 
pan. When your turkey is roaſted, diſh it, and put 
your ragout over, with the juice of a lemon; let it be 
reliſhing, and ſerve it hot for a firſt courſe, 


To few a turkey, 
TAKE a young turkey, fill the ſkin on the breaſt 


with forced meat, and lard it on the ſides with bacon; 
=: into the belly half a ſnalot, two anchovies, and a 
ittle thyme ſhred ſmall; brown it in a pan with a little 
butter: when it is very brown, put it in a ſtew pan, 
with ſcrong gravy, ſome white wine or claret, two or 
three anchovies, ſome mace, ſweet herbs, and a little 
pepper; let it ſtew till it is thoroughly enough; then 
thicken the liquor with butter and eggs; iry ſome 
French loaves dipped in cream or milk, after the top 
and the crumb is taken out; then fill them with ſtewed. 
oyſters, or ſhrimps, or cockles; and with them likewiſe 
garniſh the diſh, or with ſliced lemon. | 

This way ſuits well with either a fowl, gooſe, or 

duck, | 
Fowls with oyſters: 

SINGE, pick your fowls, and gut them; cut the 
livers into bits with a dozen oyſters, and a bit of but- 
ter; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, ſweet herbs, fine ſpice, 
champignons, parſley, and green onions; put all into 
a ſtew pan for a moment over the fire; then put all to- 
gether into the bellics of your fowls; blanch them, and 
in ſpitting, cover them with ſlices of bacon, and a ſheet 
of paper; kcep a ragout of oyſters in readineſs for the 
time your fowls are dreſſed, and make your ragout 
thus: take three dozen of oyſters, blanch them in boil- 
ing water, put them. in a colander to drain, and take 
off the beards and hard in the middle; put in a ſtew pan 
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a ladleful of ham cullis, or as much of the liquor the 
oyſters were blanched in as you think fit: if you have 
but one fowl, there need not be ſo much of it: put it 
over the fire, ſkim off the fat, and taſte it; then put 
your oyſters in, changing your ſtew pan; when your 
fowls are done, put your ragout over them, with the 
Juice of a lemon, and let it be reliſhing, and ſerve your 
fowls up for an entry. 1 | 


A fowl d la braiſe. 


WHEN you have picked and gutted a fowl, truſs 
the legs inſide the belly, and lard it with thick bacon, 
the bigneſs of the half of a ſmall finger; ſeaſon with 
Pepper and ſalt, ſweet herbs, and fine ſpices; then 
ard your fowl, and bind it with packthread; then take 
a long deep ſtew pan, put in it ſome ſlices of bacon and 
veal, and put your fowl into it, ſeaſoned with pepper 


and ſalt, fweet baſil, thyme, bay leaves, onions, and 


a crumb of garlic; continue to cover it with ſlices of 
bacon and veal, and moiſten it with a glaſs of wine, 
and one or two ladles full of broth; ſtew it, fire under 
and over; being done, diſh it, putting either a minced 
ſauce over it, a ragout of are 

combs, and champignons, a cullis of ham, or a ragout 
of oyſters: all which depends on the fancy of the cook, 
if only it have a good taſte. Serve it hot. 


Hen or pullet roaſted. 


TAKE either a hen or pullet, full of eggs, draw, 


and roaſt it; when enough, cut it up, ſhred the brawny 
part in ſmall ſlices, and leave the wings, legs, and 
rump whole; ſtew all in the gravy, with ſome ſalt, and 
a minced lemon; being enough, lay the meat in the 


middle of the diſh, with the legs, wings, and rump 


about it; and garniſh the diſh with oranges and lemons 
quartered, | 


A haſh of fowls, 


LET your fowls be ready dreſſed, take off the white, 
gut the ſame into ſmall ſquare pieces, and put it - 2 
ew 


s of veal, cocks 
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ſtew pan; boil the carcaſes in a little broth, which 
ſtrain, and put your pieces of fowl, cut into ſmall 
ſquares, in it; ſet it over the fire, add to it a bit of but- 
ter rolled in flour, a little pepper and ſalt, and if there 
be occaſion, the juice of a lemon; diſh it, garniſh it 
with ſmall pieces of bread fried, and ſerve it hot, 


To Aoil pullets with oyſters. 


BOIL three pullets in water and ſalt, with a piece 
of bacon; for ſauce draw up a pound of butter, with a 
little white wine, ſtrong broth, and a quart of oyſters; 
then put the pullets in a diſh, cut the bacon, and lay 
it about them with ſome fried ſauſages, and garniſh 
with ſliced lemon, L 


Chickens with fweet herbs roaſted. 


YOUR chickens being neatly dreſſed, raſp ſome 
bacon and a little ham, haſh them well with parſley, 
young onions, and the livers of chickens haſhed, ſea- 
ſon with pepper and ſalt; mix all together, and put it 
in the bodies of your chickens. Obſerve to faſten them 
always at both ends; let them do in a ſtew pan with a 
bit of butter, whole parſley, and young onions whole; 
ſpit and wrap them with barbs of bacon and ſheets of 
paper, and put them to roaſt ſlowly. When they are 
done, take them off, and unbarb them, and dreſs them 
neatly in their diſh, throw an eſſence of ham on them, 
and ſerve them hot for a firſt courſe. ; 


To broil chickens. 


SLIT them down the back, ſeaſon them with alt 
and pepper, and lay them at a great diſtance on a very 
clear fire; and let the inſide lie next the fire, that the 
fleſhy ſide be not ſcorched nor diſcoloured : when they 
are half done, you may turn them often; that they may 
be criſp, ſtrew on ſome raſpings of a French roll, it 
muſt be finely grated. Shred parſley and melted bu 
ter, is a good and ready ſauce: or, you may take a large 
handful of ſorpel, dip it in ſcalding water, then drain. 
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it, and have ready half a pint of ſtrong broth or gravy, 
a ſhalot ſhred ſmall, a little thyme, a little parſley, and 
a bit of burnt butter to thicken it; lay the ſorrel in 


heaps, and pour the ſauce over it, Garniſh with ſliced 
lemon, 


Chickens haſhed, 


BOIL them in water and fait; then take a good 
22 of turnips, cut them in ſlices, and after cut 
them like lard an inch long, but ſmall, put them in a 
ſtew pan with a pound of butter, three or four ſpoon- 
fuls of ſtrong broth, with a little white-wine vinegar, 
ſome pepper, ginger, mace, ſugar and ſalt, and let them 
ſtew leiſurely about two hours; being enough, put 
them on ſippets, running them over with butter, 
cream, and yolks of eggs, beaten up together. 


_ To boil chickens and aſparagus. 


TAKE ſome chickens, force them with a good for- 
ced meat, and boil them white; cut your aſparagus 
about an inch long, and parboil them in water, into 
which put a little butter and flour; waen parboiled, 
drain it; then diſſolve a little butter and ſalt gently in 
a ſtew pan, being careful that it does not become 
brown; then put a little minced parſley and cream, 


ſome ſalt, nutmeg, pepper, and a faggot of fennel to 


the aſparagus; ſtew it over a gentle fire, ſqueeze a 
lemon over the chickens, and pour over them the aſ- 


paragus (taking the fennel away) with the butter they 
were ſtewed in. 


To ſteto chickens. 


WHEN you have quartered your chickens, put them 
into wine and water, but let there be more wine than 
water, and ſtew them till they are tender; then add a 

od quantity of butter, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome 
arge mace, and a manchet raſped in to thicken it; 
ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, and add ſome 
parſley and ſage, if you approve of them; beat be 

yolks 
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yolks of eggs well with the juice of a lemon in the 


fauce, and lay marrow on the top of your chickens. 
Garniſh with parſley and ſliced lemon, and ſerve them. 


To fry chickens, 


TAKE four chickens, boil them almoſt enough, 
and then cut thein 1n pieces; take the juice of ſpinach, 
and put it to the yolks of eight eggs, with ſome ſhred 
parſley, and a grated nutmeg; your ſtew pan being 
hot, with clarified butter, dip in yoar pieces of chick- 
ens into the green batter, and fry them gently on both 
ſides; then put to them a ſauce of Rheniſh wine, beaten 
with three yolks of eggs, ſome parſley boiled and min- 
ced, and a lemon cut in dice; keep them ſtirring till 
they boil; then cut ſippets, put the pieces of chickens 


upon them, and pour the ſauce over, 


To flew a duck wild or tame. 


GET a ſtew pan, put at the bottom of it ſlices of 
bacon and beef; add ſome parinips, carrots, onions 
ſliced, ſlices of lemon, a few ſavory herbs, with pep- 
per, falt, and cloves ; then put in your duck, and cover 
it; when ſtewed enough, take it up, and make a ragout 
of lambs ſweetbreads, with cocks combs, truffles, 
muſhrooms, and artichoke bottoms; toſs up all this in 
melted butter, and pour on the duck. 


To boil a tame duck. 


PARBOIL the duck, chop an onion and a handful 
of parſley together, put them into a ſtew pan with ſtrong 
mutton broth, a turnip cut and parboiled till the rank- 
neſs is taken away, endive picked and waſhed, and 
barberries; then put in half a pound of butter, and a 
little verjuice: boil all together, ſtirring till it is 
enough. Serve it with the turnip, large mace, pep- 
per, and a little ſugar. 


| To dreſs a duck with green peas. _ 
PUT a deep ſtew pan over the fire, with a piece of 


freſh butter, ſinge your duck and flour it, turn it in 
the 
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the pan two or three minutes, then pour out all the 
fat, but let the duck remain in the pan; put to it half 
a pint of good gravy, a pint of peas, two lettuces cut 
ſmall, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, and a little pepper 
and ſalt; cover cloſe, and let them ſtew for half an 
hour; then give the pan a ſhake; when they are near 
done, put in a little nutmeg grated, with a very little 
beaten mace, and thicken either with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, or the yolk of an egg, beat up with 
two or three ſpoonfuls of cream; ſhake it all together 
for three or four minutes; take out the ſweet herbs, 
lay the duck in the diſh; and pour the ſauce over. 
Garniſh with boiled mint chopped, or otherwiſe, 


To roaſt a ſed duck. 


BASTE it, while roaſting, with butter and ſalt; and 
make ſauce for it with the liver, minced very ſmall, 
put into the dripping, with falt, pepper, nutmeg, 
muſhrooms, and juice of orange. | 


A cullis of ducks, 

ROAST a duck, and pound it in a tnortar; then 
having ſome gammon fried brown, put theſe into 
a pot with a handful of lentils, ſeaſon with a clove of 
garlic, three or four cloves, ſome cives, and ſavory; 
let them ſtew all together; after ſtewing ſome time, 
pound them with the fleſh of the duck, and toſs them 
up in a ſtew pan with melted bacon; put in ſome veal 
gravy to give it a pale color, and ſtrain it for uſe. 
To ftew gibblets. 

LET them be ſcalded and picked; break the two 
Pinion bones in two, cut the head in two, and cut off 
the noſtrils; cut the liver in two, the gizzard in four, 
the neck in two; ſlip the ſkin off the neck, and make a 
pudding with two hard eggs chopped fine, the crumb 
of a French roll ſteeped in hot milk two or three hours; 
then mix ĩt with the hard egg, a little nutmeg, pepper, 
ſalt, a little ſage chopped fine, a very little melted 

| butter, 
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butter, and ſtir it together; then tie one end of the ſkin, 
fill it with the ingredients, and tie the other end tight, 
and put all. together into.a ſtew pan, with a quart of 
good mutton broth, a bundle of 15 cet herbs, an onion, 
ſome whole pepper, mace, two or three cloves tied up 
looſe in a muſlin rag, and a very little piece of lemon 
peel; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew till quite 
tender; then take a ſmall French roll toaſted brown on 
all ſides, put it into the ſtew pan, give it a ſhake, an 
Jet it ſtew till there is juſt gravy enough to eat wit 
them; then take out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice; 
lay the roll in the middle, cut the pudding into ſlices 
and lay it round 1 5 as gibblets, — Uuben pour be 
ſauce over all. 


2 0 eas pigeons. | : 


TAKE T parte clean' waſhed and chopped, with pe- 
per and ſalt rolled in butter, and fill their bellies; tie 
the neck end cloſe, fo that nothing can run out; put'a 
ſkewer through the legs, have a little iron on purpoſe, 
with fix hooks to it, and on each hook hang a pigeon; 
faſten one end of a ſtring to the chimney, and the other 
end to the iron (this i is "what is called the poor man's 
ſpit); flour, and baſte them with butter; turn them 
gently to avoid hitting the bars; they will roaſt nicely, 
and be full of gravy. Take care not to loſe any of-the 
liquor; you may melt a vety little butter, and put into 
the diſh; your pigeons ought to be quite freſh, and not 
too much done, 75 r then they will ſwim in their own 
Sravy, and a very little melted butter will do. | 
When you roaſt them on a ſpit, all the gravy runs 
out; or if you ſtuff, and broil them whole, you cannot 
Aave-the gravy ſo well, though they will be ve good 
thus with parſley and butter in the diſh; or i it, and 
-broiled wiſh pepper and ſalt, is a good way Aria 
45 k 55 
"= 4 pupton of Pigeons. 
"TAKE ſavory forced meat, rolled out like paſte, put 
it in a böte diſh, lay a layer of very chin bacon, 
O ſquab 
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ſquab pigeons ſliced, a ſweetbread, aſparagus tops, 
muſhrooms, cocks combs, a palate boiled tender and 
cut into pieces, and the yolks of hard eggs; make other 
forced meat, and lay over like a pye; bake it, and when 
enough, turn it into a diſh, and pour gravy in it. 


Pigeons boiled with rice. 


TAKE fix pigeons, ſtuff their bellies with parſley, 
pepper and ſalt rolled in a very little piece of butter; 
put them into a quart of mutton broth, with a little 
beaten mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion; 
cover them cloſe, and let them boil a full quarter of an 
hour; then take out the onion and ſweet herbs, take 
a good piece of butter rolled in flour, put it in, and 
give it a ſhake; ſeaſon with ſalt, if wanting; then have 
ready half a pound of rice boiled tender in milk; when 
it begins to be thick (but take great care it be not burnt 
.too), take the yolks of two or three eggs, beat it up 
with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream and a little nut- 
meg, and ſtir it together till quite thick; then take 
up the pigeons, and lay them in a diſh; pour the gravy 
to the rice, ſtir all together, and pour over the pigeons. 
Garniſh with hard eggs cut into quarters. 

To jug pigeons. ; 

_ PULL, crop, and draw the pigeons, but do not waſh 
them; ſave the livers, put them in ſcalding water, and 
ſet them on the fire for a minute or two; then take them 
out, ' mince them ſmall, and bruiſe with the back of a 
ſpoon ; mix with them a little pepper, ſalt, grated nut- 
meg, lemon peel ſhred very fine, chopped parſley, and 
two yolks of eggs very hard ; bruiſe them as you do the 
liver, put as much ſewet as liver ſhaved exceeding fine, 
and as much grated bread to them; work theſe toge- 
ther with raw eggs, and roll it in freſh butter; put a 
piece into the crops and bellies, and ſew up the-necks 
and vent; then dip your pigeons in water, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper and ſalt as for a pie; then put in 
your jugg, with a piece of ſellery, ſtop them Hoſt, 
| an 
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and ſet them in a kettle of cold water; firſt cover them 
cloſe, and lay a tile on the top of the jugg, and let it 
boil three hours; then take them out, and lay them in 
à diſh; take out the ſellery, and put in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; ſhake it about till it is thick, and pour 
it on your pigeons. Garniſh with lemon. 


To Aew pigeons, 


SEASON. your pigeons with pepper, falt, cloves, 
mace, and ſome ſweet herbs, wrapped up in a piece of 
butter, and put in their bellies; then tie up the neck 
and vent, and half roaſt them; then put them into a 
ſtew pan, with a quart of good gravy, alittle white wine, 
ſome pickled muſhrooms, a few pepper corns, three or 
four blades of mace, a bit of lemon peel, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, a bit of onion, and ſome oyſters pickled ; 
let them ſtew till they are enough, then thicken it with 
butter and yolks of eggs. Garniſh with lemon. | 

Ducks may be dreſſed the ſame way. You may put 
forced meat into the bellies, | 


To fry pigeons. 

BLANCH them, cut them in two, beat them flat, 
and put them in a ſtew pan with onions, parſley, pep- 
Per, ſalt, cloves, baſil, a piece of butter, a ladleful of 

roth, or liquor they were blanched in, and ſome vine- 
gar; all theſe having ſtewed a little while, take them 
out and dip them in whites of eggs, and then in flour, 
and fry them immediately; diſh them handſomely, and 
pour over them the liquor they were ſtewed in, after 
being ſtrained, Garniſh with fried parſley. 


To broil pigeons whole. 


SEASON and ſtuff them as jugged pigeons, broil 
them, or put them in an oven; when they are enough, 
take the gravy from them, and take off the fat; then 
put to the gravy two or three ſpoonfuls of water, a lit- 
tle boiled parſley ſhred; then thicken your ſauce. 


Garniſh your diſh with criſp parſley. Wy 
O 2 To 
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To dreſs pigeons with trulſtes. 


' LOOSEN the ſkin of their breaſts; then mince your 
Pigeons livers with ſome fat and lean of ham or bacon, 
muſhrooms, truffles, cives, parſley, and ſweet herbs; 
ſeaſon with pepper and ſpices; pound all theſe together, 
with the yolks of two raw eggs; then ſtuff the breaſts 
of your pigeons with this farce, ſpit them, wrap them 
up in thin ſlices of veal, cover the veal with thin ſlices 
of bacon, wrap all up in ſheets of Papers and roaſt, 
In the mean time, make a ragout of truffles in the man- 
ner following : peel your truffles, waſh them clean, cut 
them in ſlices, put them into a ſtew pan, with ſome 
good veal gravy, and ſet them a- ſimmering over a ſtove ; 
when enough, put in a cullis of veal and ham to thicken 
it. When your pigeons are ſufficiently roaſted, take 
off the barbs, diſh them, pour your ragout over, and 
ſerve them hot for a firſt courſe, = 


A cullis of pigeons. 


TAKE a couple of pigeons at their full growth, roaſt 
them, and pound them in a mortar; then ſhred a cou- 
ple of anchovies, ſome morels and truffles, a couple of 
rocamboles, a few capers, ſome parſley and cives toge- 
ther very ſmall; mix theſe with the pounded pigeons, 
and put them into a ſtew pan with veal grayy and ham ; 
let them ſimmer a while, then ſtrain it through a ſieve 
for uſe. 

Cuckows may be dreſſed the ſeveral ways that pigeons 
are, , 147512 1274 

To adreſs partridges with ſweet herbs. 

RAISE the ſkin of the partridges from their breaſts 
with your finger, mince ſweet herbs and parſley fine, get 
ſcraped bacon, ſeaſoned with ſalt and pepper, and ſtuff 
theſe in between the ſkins and breaſts of the partridges ; 
then barb them with bacon all round, ſpit, and lay 
them at the fire to roaſt; when they are enough, take 
off the barbs, diſh them handſomely, pour on co 

| : ome 
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ſome eſſence of ham, or cullis, and ſerve for a firſt 
courſe. | | 
To ſtew partridges. | 0 

GET half a dozen partridges, parboil, and cut them 
into little pieces, ſeparating the joint bones one-from 
the other; cut the meat into as large ſlices as you can, 
but do not cut it clear off from the bones ; put both 
meat and bones (except the breaſt bones) into a ſtew 
pan with ſome of the liquor wherein they were ſtewed, 
eaſon with ſalt and pepper, and ſet it on the fire to 
ſtew; afterwards put in a little ſweet oil. When near 
enough, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. Pour all out 
into a large diſh, and ſerve 1t hot, 


To roaſt partridges. 


DRAW your partridges, truſs, and roaſt them, but 
not too dry; then ſauce them with ſalt, water, grated 
bread, and a whole onion boiled together: when it is 
boiled, take out the onion, and put in minced lemon 
in its ſtead, with a piece of butter: diſh your par- 
tridges, and ſerve them with this ſauce. 


A haſh of partridges. 


HAVING roaſted your partridges, cut the wings 
and legs off, and take all the meat, which you muſt 
mince fine; then pound their carcaſſes well, and put 
them in a ſtew pan, with a little eſſence of ham; let 
them warm a little, and ſtrain them through a ſieve; 
then take your minced partridges, and put them in a 
ſmall ſtew pan; after which put in ſome cullis ſtrained, 
the quantity as you think fit: being ready to ſerve, 
keep your haſh hot, but take care it doth not boil ; 
put in it ſqueezed rocamboles, and the juice of an orange; 
after which, ſerve it for a firſt courſe. | 

At another time, put in the white of a fowl, and your 
haſh will be ſo much the nicer. us 


To roaſt pheaſants. 


PICK and draw your pheaſants, blanch and lard them 
with fine bacon, ſpit them with paper round them, . 


5 © 
be done before a ſlow fire. When almoſt done, take 
the paper off to let them get a color, and diſh them 
handſomely. Let there be good gravy in the diſh, and 
bread ſauce in plates. TEND 
To boil pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges, chickens, or quails. 

TAKE three pheaſants, or other birds, put them into 
a ſtew pan with as much water as will cover them; take 
two blades of mace, a nutmeg cut in quarters, three 
or four whole cloves, a piece of butter, three or four 
manchet toaſts toaſted brown, ſoak them in ſherry or 
fack, and ſtrain them through a ſieve with ſome of the 
liquor you ſtew the pheaſants in; then put them in your 
ſtew pan to your pheaſants, ſtew them ſoftly, turning 
them very often, till the liquor be half waſted; then 
put in a little freſh butter and ſalt; when enough, 
garniſh your diſh with ſliced lemon and the yolks of hard 
eggs ſhred fine, laying little heaps between your ſlices 
of lemon; lay ſippets in the bottom of your diſh, lay 
on them your pheaſants, and pour your liquor very hot 
upon them; lay on their breaſts ſome round ſlices of 
lemon. X 

A ſtewed pheaſant. 


STEW it in veal gravy, and take artichoke bottoms 
parboiled, with ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched ; 
when your pheaſant is enough (it muſt ſtew till there 
is juſt enough for ſauce), ſkim it, put in the cheſnuts 
and artichoke bottoms, a little beaten mace, pepper, 
and ſalt, juſt enough to ſeaſon it, with a glaſs of white 
wine, and if you think it not thick enough, add alittle 
piece of butter rolled in flour, ſqueeze in a little lemon ; 
pour the ſauce ayer the pheaſant, and have ſome farced 
meat balls fried to put into the diſh. | 

Note, A good fowl will do full as well, truſſed with 
the head on like a pheaſant, and fried ſauſages inſtead 
of forced meat balls. : 


To boll a peacock. 
FLAY off the ſkin, but leave the rump whole with 
the pinions, then mince the fleſh raw with ſome beef 
ſewet, 
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ſewet, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and ſavory 
herbs ſhred ſmall, and yolks of eggs raw; mingle with 
theſe ſome marrow, the bottoms of three artichokes 
boiled, cheſnuts roaſted and blanched, and ſkirrets 
boiled pretty ſmall; then fill the ſkin of the peacock, 
and prick it up in the back; ſet it to ſtew in a deep 
diſh in ſome ſtrong broth, white wine, with ſalt, large 
mace, marrow, artichokes boiled and quartered, cheſ- 
nuts, grapes, barberries, pears quartered, and ſome of. 
the meat made into balls, cover it with another large 
diſh; when ſtewed enough, ſerve it on carved ſip- 
pets; broth, and garniſh it with ſlices of lemon, and 
lemon peel whole; run it over with beaten butter. 
Garnith the diſh with che yolks of hard eggs, cheſnuts, 
and large mac. 


To roaft ſuipes. 


SPIT them on a ſmall bird ſpit, flour, and baſte 
them with a piece of butter; then have ready a ſlice of 
bread roaſted, brown, lay it in a diſh, and ſet it under 
the ſnipes, for the tail to drop on, to know when they 
are enough; take them up, and lay them on the toaſt ; 
Have ready, for two ſnipes, a quarter of a pint of good 
beef gravy, hot, pour it into the diſh, and ſet it over 
a chafing diſh two or three minutes, Garniſh with le- 
mon, and ſend them hot to table. 

To boil ſnipes. 

BOIL ſnipes either in ſtrong broth, or water and 
falt; take out the guts, and chop them ſmall with the 
liver; add ſome grated bread, a little of the broth, and 
ſome whole mace, and ſtew them together in ſome gravy ; 
then diſſolve the yolks of a couple of eggs in white- 
wine vinegar, add nutmeg, grated; and when you are 
ready to ſerve, put in the eggs, and ſtir them among 
the ſauce with ſome butter; diſh them on fippets, and 
run the ſauce over them with ſome beaten butter and 
capers, or minced lemon, barberries, or pickled grapes. 
N e 117872 2's 1 “0 
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N , To few or fry ſnipes. 

TAKE ſnipes, and lit them in two, but take nothing 
out of their bellies; then put them into a ſtew pan, or 
Fry them with melted bacon, and toſs them up, ſeaſon- 
ing them with ſalt and pepper, cives, and the juice of 
muſhrooms ; when they are done, ſqueeze in the juice 
of a lemon, and ſerve them hot, garniſhed with ſlices 


To pot wheatears. 


15 PICK chem very clean, ſcaſon them with pepper and 


Jalt, put them in a pot, cover them with butter, and 
bake them one hour; take them and put them in a co- 
lander to drain the liquor away; then cover them with 
clarified butter, and they will keep. | 


a „ 

DRAW, waſh, truſs, and ſpit your woodcocks; 
roaſt, and baſte them with butter; when they are almoſt 
Toaſted, dredge them with grated bread; preſerve the 
gravy, and.make buttered toaſts, and put into it; or 
you may roaſt the guts with the woodcocks, and mince 
them, and put them into the gravy, with a little Claret. 
28 T0o ares plovers. 

TO two plovers take two artichoke bottoms boiled, 
ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched, ſome ſkirrets boiled 
cut all very ſmall; and mix it with ſome marrow or beef 
ſewet, and. the yolks of two hard eggs; chop all toge- 
ther, ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little 
ſweet, herbs, fill the bodies of the plovers, lay them in 


a ſtew pan, put to them a pint of gravy, a glaſs of white 


wine, a blade or two of mace, ſome roaſted cheſnuts 
blanched, artichoke bottoms cut in quarters, two or 
three yolks of hard eggs, and a little juice of lemon; 
cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſoftly an hour. 
If you find the ſauce not thick enougb, put a piece of 
butter rolled in flour into it, ſhake it round, and when 

| It 
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it is thick, take up your plovers, and pour the ſauce 
over them. Garniſh with roaſted cheſnuts, and the 
yolks of hard eggs. Ducks are very good done this way. 

Or you may roalt your plovers as you do any other 
fowl, and have gravy ſauce in the diſh. ; 
Or boll them in ſellery ſauce, either white or brown, 
juſt as you like. The ſame way you may dreſs widgeons. 


To boil widgeons: 


FLAY off their ſkins, take out the bones; and mince 
the fleſh with beef ſewet ; ſeaſon with cives, mace, nut- 
megs beaten, ſweet herbs, and oyſters parboiled ; mix 
all theſe together, fill their ſkins, prick them upon the 
back, and ſtew them 1n ſtrong broth, claret, or white 
wine, with ſalt, whole mace, three or four cloves, 2 
faggot of ſweet herbs, marrow, and oyſter liquor. Stew 
ſome oyſters by themſelves, with an onion or two, white 
wine, pepper, butter, and whole mace; alſo, prepare 
artichokes in beaten butter and boiled marrow. Diſh 
the widgeons on fine carved ſippets, froth them, lay on 
the oyſters, artichokes, marrow, barberries, ſlices of 
lemon, grapes, or gooſeberries. Garniſh the diſh with 
grated manchet, ſome oyſters, flices of lemon, mace, 
and artichokes, run them over with butter beaten up, 
and ſerve hot, 


To few larks; or other ſmall birds, 


TAKE larks, or other ſmall birds, and after they 
are drawn, toſs them up in a ſtew pan, with butter, or 
melted bacon; an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome muſh- 
rooms, the livers of fowls; and a little flour; moiſten 
them with gravy, and when alittle waſhed, beat an egg 
in a little cream or milk, with ſome ſhred parſley amongſt 
it; pour it into your ſtew pan, and give it a ſtir or two; 
then ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, and ſerve. 


To roaſt larks. 


TRUSS them handſomely on the back, but neither 


draw them, nor cut off their feet ; lard them with ſmall 
P lardoons, 
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lardoons, or elſe ſpit them on a wooden ſkewer, with a 
ſmall barb of bacon between two; when they are near 
roaſted enough, dredge them with ſalt powdered fine, 
and fine crumbs of bread. When they are ready, rub 
your diſh with a ſhalot, and ſerve them with ſalt, pep- 
per, verjuice, the juice of an orange, and the crumbs 
of bread fried, and in a plate by themſelves; or, with 
a ſauce made of claret, the juice of two or three oranges, 
and a little ſhred ginger, ſet over the fire a little while, 
and beat up with a piece of butter. 

You may uſe the ſame ſauce for broiled larks, which 
you muſt open on the breaſts, when you lay them on the 
gridiron. 


To roaſt a hare. 


LARD it with bacon ; then make a pudding of gra- 
ted bread, the heart and liver parboiled and chopped 
ſmall, with beef ſewet and ſweet herbs, mixed with 
marrow, cream or milk, nutmeg, ſalt, pepper, and 
eggs; put it into the belly, ſew it, and roaſt. When 
it is done, for ſauce, draw up your butter with cream, 
milk, or gravy, and claret. 


To flew a hare. 


CUT it into pieces, and put them into a ſtew pan, 
with a blade or two of mace, ſome whole pepper, black 
and white, an onion ſtuck with cloves, an anchovy, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and a nutmeg cut to pieces, and 
cover it with water; cover the ſtew pan cloſe, let it ſtew 
till the hare is tender, but not too much done; then 
take it up, and with a fork take out your hare into a 
clean pan, ſtrain all the ſauce through a coarſe ſieve, 
empty all out of the pan, and put in the hare again with 
the ſauce; take a piece of butter as big as a walnut, 
rolled in flour, and put in, likewiſe one ſpoonful of 
catchup, and one of red wine; ſtew all together (with 
a few freſh muſhrooms, or pickled ones, if you have 
any), till it is thick and ſmooth; then diſh it, and 
ſerve, You may cut a hare in two, and ſtew the fore 

quarters 
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quarters thus, and roaſt the hind quarters with a pud- 
ding in the belly. | 


To make civet of a hare. 


BONE the hare, and take out all the finews; cut 
one half into thin flices, and the other half in pieces an 
inch thick; flour, and fry them in a little freth butter 
quick; have ready ſome gravy, made good with the 
bones of the hare and beef, put a pint of it into the 
pan to the hare, ſome muſtard, and a little elder vi- 
negar; cover it cloſe, and let it do ſoftly till it 1s as 


8 as cream; then diſh it with the head in the mid- 
e. 


To mince hare. 


WASH your hare clean from its blood; then put 
ſome parſley and onion into the body, and boil it in falt 
and water till it 1s about half done; then take the fleſh 
from the bones, mince it ſmall, ſhred the parſley and 
onions, and put to them, with a pint of ſtrong broth, or 
ſmall gravy, ſome claret, a little vinegar, pepper, 
and ſalt, and let it ſtew over a gentle fire; and when 
you think it is enough, take the yolks of eight hard eggs, 
mince them as ſmall as the reſt, put them in with a pro- 
per quantity of melted butter, ſhake it well together, 
and ſerve it with ſippets, and lemon for garniſh, 


To fry a hare. 


LAY it on a gridiron, and when it is hot through, 
uarter it, and fry it with hog's lard, For the ſauce, 
toaſt bread, ſoak it in beef broth and white wine, put 
in ſome beaten ginger and cloves, and ſtrain it; add a 
little verjuice; and ſerve it with butter, ſugar, muſtard, 
and the juice of lemon. Garniſh the diſh with greens 
and ſlices of lemon. 


To haſh a hare, 


CASE and draw your hare, cut it in pieces, waſh 
them in water and claret, ſtrain the liquor, and parboil 
the pieces; lay them in a diſh with a head, legs, and 

22 ſhoulders 
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ſhoulders whole; divide the chine into ſeveral parts ; 
put in ſome of the liquor in which you parboiled it, add 
two or three ſliced onions, ſet them a ſtewing over a 
gentle fire between two diſhes, till tender ; add ſome 
nutmeg, mace, and beaten pepper; lay ſippets; gar- 
niſh with barberries and lemon, and ſerve it. 


A jugged hare. 


CUT it into little pieces, lard them here and there 
with little ſlips of bacon, ſeaſon them with a very little 
Pepper and ſalt, put them into an Earthen jug, with a 

lade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs; cover the jug or jar ſo cloſe 
that nothing can get in; then ſet it in a pot of boiling 
water, keep the water boiling, and three hours will do 
it: then turn 1t out into the diſh, take out the onion 
and ſweet herbs, and ſerve hot. ; 


Rabbits with onions, 


WHEN you have truſſed your rabbits cloſe, waſh 
them very well; then boil them off white ; boil your 
onions by themſelyes, changing the water two or three 
times; then let them be thoroughly ſtrained, chop them, 
and butter them well; put in a gill of cream, or milk, 
and ſerve your rabbits, covered over with the onions. 


To boil rabbits. 


TRUSS them for boiling, and boil them quick and 
white. For ſauce, take the livers, boil and ſhred them 
with ſome parſley, and pickled naſturtium buds chop- 
ped fine, or capers; mix theſe with half a pint of good 
gravy, a gloſs of white wine, a little beaten mace and 
nutrneg, a little pepper and falt, if wanted, a piece of 
butter as big as a large walnut rolled in flour; let all 
boil together till it is thick, then take up the rabbits, 
and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon 
and barberries. You may lard them with bacon, if it 
be approyed, 7 
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To haſh rabbits, 


GET ſome rabbits, waſh, and half roaſt them ; then 
pick the fleſh off the bones, and mince it ſmall; put 
it to ſtew with a little good mutton broth, a ſhalot᷑ or 
two, a little nutmeg grated, a little vinegar, a good 
piece of butter, and a handful of ſhred parſley. Serve 
it upon ſippets, garniſhed with ſlices of lemon, 


To roaſt rabbits. 


 SKEWER them fide to fide; and while they are 
roaſting, boil ſome parſley, mince it with the livers 
very ſmall, and mix them with melted butter: when 
they are enough, diſh them, pour the ſauce over, and 
ſerve. Or make your ſauce with the liver minced with 
fome bacon and beef ſewet, thyme, parſley, ſweet mar- 
Joram, winter ſavory, ſhred ſmall, and the yolks of 
hard eggs ; let all theſe be boiled in ſtrong broth and 
vinegar; then put to it drawn butter, grated nutmeg, 
and a little ſugar, Garniſh with ſlices of lemon, 


To ftety rabbits. 


GET two or three rabbits, and boil them till they 
are half enough; then cut them into pieces in the joints, 
and cut the meat off the bones in pieces, leaving ſome 
meat on the bones; then put meat and bones into a 
good quantity of the liquor in which the rabbits were 
parboiled ; ſet it over a chafing diſh of coals, between 
two diſhes, and let it ſtew; ſeaſon with ſalt, and groſs 
pepper, and then put in ſome oil; and before you take 
it off the fire, ſqueeze in ſome juice of lemon. When 
it has ſtewed enough, ſerve all together in the diſh, 


To roaſt teal with olives. 


MINCE the livers with parſley, onions, fine herbs, 
muſhrooms, ſcraped bacon, and a bit of butter ; mix 
all together, and put it into the bodies of your teal ; 
then blanch them with a little butter, parſley, and an 
onion; then wrap them up in ſlices of bacon and paper, 


and roaſt ; and while they are roaſting, take ſome get ba 
clean 
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clean out the ſtones, blanch, and put them in a ſtew 

an with a little veal gravy and eſſence of ham, and 
for them have a boil. Your teal being ready, take 
off the paper and bacon, and diſh them with your ra- 
gout of olives over them, 


To boil teal. 


LET your teal be large. When they are drawn and 
truſſed, ſtuff them with the following farce: take oy- 
ſters, ſage, winter ſavory, thyme, and parſley, ſtript 
and minced ſmall ; make them up into a ball with but- 
ter and pepper, ſtiffened with flour ; put this ball into 
the belly of the teal, and tie up the neck and vent cloſe ; 
make your water boil, and put in the fowl; when they 
are boiled tender, diſh them on ſippets, with gravy, 
anchovy ſauce, and the herbs; and lay blanched oy- 


ſters, with ſome ſliced lemon and parſley, about the 
rim of the diſh. 


To few a heath cock, 


FLAY off the ſkin, but leave the rump, legs, and 
Pinions whole; then mince the fleſh with beet ſewet, 
ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, and ſweet herbs minced, 
and raw yolks of eggs, mixing all theſe well with three 
artichoke bottoms boiled, roaſted and blanched cheſnuts, 
marrow or beef ſewet, and ſkirrets boiled, and minced 
2 ſmall; then fill the ſæin, and prick it up on the 

ack; ſtew it in a deep ſtew pan, with ſtrong broth, 
marrow, large mace, white wine, ſalt, boiled artichokes 
quartered, cheſnuts, barberries, grapes, pears quar- 
tered, and ſome of the minced meat made into balls. 
When done, ſerve it with ſippets (garniſh with ſlices 
of lemon), run it over with beaten butter, and garniſh 
the diſh with the yolks of hard eggs, large mace, and 
cheſnuts blanched. 


To boil or ſtew fea fowls. 


TAKE a ſwan, wild or tame gooſe, duck, mallard, 


teal, gulls, ſhoveler, bittern, widgeon, puffin, TORE, 
E. 
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&c. bone them all but the legs; then make a farce of 
mutton, veniſon, and beef ſewet, minced ſmall with 
ſavory herbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace ; mix the minced meat with raw eggs, and add 
to them oyſters parboiled in their own liquor; fill the 
body of the fowl with this farce, and prick it up on the 
back ; then put into a ſtew pan ſtrong broth, white wine, 
and oyſter liquor, marrow boiled, cloves, and mace, ' 
and put in your fowls, and ſet them over a ſtove to ſtew, 
In the mean time, ſtew oyſters by themſelves in white 
wine, and butter, with onions, pepper, mace, and ar- 
tichoke bottoms, and put beaten butter and boiled mar- 
row to them. When all is ready, diſh your fowls on 
ſippets, and pour over them the ſtew; garniſh the diſh 
with fried oyſters and grated bread, and ſerve hot. 


A ſauce for green geeſe, young ducks, or chickens. 


GET half a pint of the juice of ſorrel, a little white 
wine, a little grated nutmeg, and a little grated bread; 
let it boil a quarter of an hour, and put to it as much 
ſugar as will ſweeten it; if you pleaſe, you may put in 
a few ſcalded gooſeberries or grapes, anda piece of but- 
ter; ſhake it up thick, and put it to the geeſe, &c. 
being roaſted, | 

A pretty diſh of whites of eggs. 

TAKE the whites of twelve eggs, beat them up with 
four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, a little grated lemon peel, 
and a little nutmeg ; ſweeten with ſugar; mix them 
well, boil them in 3 bladders, tie them in the ſhape 
of an egg, and boil them hard; they will take half an 
hour. Lay them in your diſh when cold; take half a 
pint of thick cream, a gill of ſack, and half the juice 
of a Seville orange; mix all together, ſweeten with 
fine ſugar, and pour over the eggs. Serve it for a ſide 
diſh at ſupper, or when you pleaſe. 


Eggs poached with anchovies. 


POACH your eggs, lay them in a diſh, and trim them 
round with a knife; then melt ſome butter with ancho- 
vies, 


- 
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vies, fried flour, falt, and juice of lemon; pour this 
upon them, and ſerve. 

«OS To dreſs eggs with bread. 

TAKE a penny loaf, ſoak it in a quart of hot milk 
for two hours, or till the bread be ſoft; then ſtrain it 
through a coarſe ſieve, and put to it two ſpoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, or role water; ſweeten it, and 
grate in a little nutmeg; take a little diſh, butter the 
bottom of it, break in as many eggs as will cover the 
bottom, pour in the bread and milk, and ſet itina tin 
oven before the fire; half an hour will bake it; or it 
will do on a chafing diſh of coals. Cover it cloſe be- 
fore the fire, or bake it in a flow oven. 


To areſs eggs with lettuce. 


SCALD ſome cabbage lettuce in water, and ſqueeze 
them well; then ſlice them, and toſs them up with but- 
ter, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs; then ſet them over a gentle fire in a ſtew pan 
with butter, and let them ſtew for half an hour; then 
ſkim off the fat, and add to them a fiſh cullis ; then lay 
them in diſhes. Poach ſome eggs in butter, lay the 
eggs upon the lettuce, and ſerve them upon plates. 


To poach eggs. 

BOIL water and vinegar mixed together, with ſome 
cloves and mace ; when it is boiling break in your eggs; 
and ſtir them about gently with a ſlice, till the whites 
are hardened; then take them up, and pare off what is 
not handſome ; lay fippets in a diſh, ſoaked in the poach= 
ing liquor, melt ſome butter with a little vinegar, pour 
over them, and ſerve hot. 


To dreſs eegs hard: 


PUT butter into a diſh, with vinegar and ſalt, and 
ſet it over a chafing diſh; when the butter is melted, 
put in two or three yolks of hard eggs, and diſſolve 
them in the butter and vinegar for the ſauce ; then hav- 
ing other hard eggs ready, cut them in halves or quar- 
ters, 
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ters, lay them in the ſauce, and grate over them ſome 
nutmeg and cruſt of bread. 


To butter eggs upon toaſts. 


BEAT half a ſcore eggs in a diſh, with ſome falt, 
and put butter to them; then cut ſome ſlices of bread, 
and toaſt them ; when the toaſts are buttered lay them 
in a diſh, lay the eggs on the toaſts, and garniſh the 

diſh with pepper and ſalt. 


Amulet of eggs. 


GET your quantity of eggs, beat them well, and 
ſeaſon them with ſalt, and whole pepper, if you like it; 
then have your frying pan ready, with a good deal of 
freſh butter, and let it be thoroughly hot; then put 
in your eggs, with four ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy ; get 
ready cut parſley and cives, and throw over them; and 
when it is enough, turn it on the other fide, and ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon or an orange over it. Serve it 


for a ſide diſh. 


Eggs and ſellery. 


TAKE four or five roots of ſellery, half boil them 
in white water, that is to ſay, in water, butter, flour, 
and ſalt; then take them up, drain, cut in pieces, and 

put them into a ſtew pan, with a little fiſh cullis; ſer 
them a- ſimmering half an hour, thicken them with a 
crayfiſh cullis, and as big as a walnut of butter, keep- 
ing them always moving over the fire. See that your 
ragout be well reliſned; put in a little vinegar, lay it 
in a diſh, and your poached eggs upon it, and ſerve. 

Inſtead of poached eggs, you may make uſe of hard 
eggs cut in halves, laying them upon the ſellery round 
your diſh. 


Eggs with ſpinach. 

WHEN your ſpinach is boiled well and green, ſqueeze 
it dry, and chop it fine; then put in ſome gravy and 
melted butter, with a little cream, pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg ; then poach fix eggs, and lay over your ſpi- 
nach; 
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nach; ſry ſome ſippets in butter, and ſtick all round 
the ſides; ſqueeze an orange over, and ſerve it hot. 


Method of preſerving eggs. 


MELT beef and mutton fat thoroughly together, 
and ſtrain it through a linen cloth into an earthen pan; 
then take new-laid eggs, and faſtening them in a loop 
at the end of a thread, dip them in the fat, and take 
them out immediately. The eggs being thus perfectly 
covered, nothing contained within can tranſude; they 
will therefore laſt freſh and good for a twelvemonth, 
and will be as fit for eating or hatching as when firſt 


laid. : 


To make a ragout of eel powts., 


CLEANSE them well from their ſlime with hot wa- 
ter, then flour and fry them; then put them into a 
diſh with burnt butter, flour, and diſſolved anchovies ; 
ſeaſon them with ſalt, cives, nutmeg, and verjuice; 
and ſtew them well. Garniſh with fried parſley, and 
ſerve them. | 


To ragout carp roes. 


TAKE ſome ſoft roes of carp, and blanch them in 
warm water; put in a ſtew pan ſome melted bacon, or 
butter, ſome muſhrooms, truffles cut in ſlices, and a 
bunch of ſweet herbs; fry them a little, and ſeaſon with 
ſalt and pepper; then moiſten it with gravy, and let it 
ſtew gently over a flow fire; when ſtewed, take off the 
fat, and thicken the ſauce with ſome cullis; then put 
in your roes ; let your ragout be reliſhing, and ſerve it 
hot for a firſt courſe. 


A ragout of muſcles. 


LET your muſcles be waſhed, and cleaned ; then 
put into a ſauce pan a piece of butter, ſalt, pepper, parſ- 
ley, chibbol, raſpings of bread, and a daſh of vinegar, 
and toſs the muſcles up in it. When your muſcles are 
done enough, ſerve them hot. 2 
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A ragout of oyers. 


OPEN your oyſters, drain them over a ſieve, and 
put a diſh under to receive their liquor; melt ſome freſh 
butter in a ſtew pan, put to it a duſt of flour, and keep 
ſtirring it till brown; moiſten it with a little gravy, put 
in ſome cruſts of bread of the bigneſs of the top of your 
finger, and then your drained oyſters; toſs it up, ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, parſley, cives, and ſome of the oy- 
ſter liquor. Your ragout being well reliſhed, ſerve it. 

This ragout muſt be quickly done, becauſe the oy- 
ſters muſt boil. It is dainty fare. 


A ragout of crayfiſh for fiſh days. 
_ YOUR crayfiſh being boiled, pick out the tails, and 
toſs them up in a ſtew pan, with a little butter, ſome 
ſmall muſhrooms, and truffles, cut in ſlices, and ſome 
fiſh broth to moiſten them; let them ſimmer a whi {-. 
take off the fat, put in ſome cullis of crayfiſh to bind 
your ragout, and ſerve it in plates or little diſhes. 


A ragout of crayfiſh for other days. 


PICK ſeveral crayfiſh, and put their tails on a plate, 
with ſome little muſhrooms, ſeveral ſlices of truffles, 
and a bunch of ſweet herbs; the whole being ſeaſoned 
with ſalt and pepper, give it a fry with melted bacon, 
or butter, over a ſlow fire, moiſtening it with ſome 
gravy; being done enough, take off the fat, and thicken 
it with ſome cullis of crayfiſh ; then put it on hot cinders, 
taking care not to let it boil left it turn; you may put 
to it ſeveral heads of aſparagus and artichoke bottoms, 
if in ſeaſon. When your ragout is done, ſerve it hot 
for a ſecond courſe. 


To ragout a piece of beef. 

LARD the hinder part of the buttock of beef with 
thick lardoons of bacon, and put it into a ſtew pan with 
ſome ſlices of bacon at the bottom; ſeaſon with ſalt, 
pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and ſweet herbs; cover it 
with barbs of bacon, and put in two pounds of good 
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lard ; cover your pan, ſtew it gently between two fires 
for twelve hours, then put in a little brandy. Garniſh 
with pickles, and ſerve it. 


To ragout a leg of mutton, 


TAKE all the ſkin and fat off, and cut it very thin 
the right way of the grain; then butter your ſtew pan, 
and ſhake ſome flour into it; take half a lemon, and 
halt an onion, ſlice and cut them very ſmall, a ſmall 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of mace; put all 
together with your meat into the pan, and ſtir it a mi- 
nute or two; then put in ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy, mixed 
with ſome butter and flour, and an anchovy minced 


ſmall; fiir it all together for ſix minutes, and then diſh 
at, | 


To dreſs lamb in a ragout. 


CUT a quarter of lamb into four, lard them with 
middle- ſized flips of bacon, and toſs them up a little 
in a ſtew pan to brown; then ſtew it with broth, ſalt, 
pepper, cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and muſhrooms. 
Make a ſauce for it of fried oyſters, with a little flour, 
and a couple of anchovies; when vou are ready to ſerve, 


add ſome lemon juice, and garniſh with fried muſh- 
rooms, 


A ragout of lambs ſtones and ſweetbreads. 


WASH your lambs ſtones and ſweetbreads well, and 
blanch them in boiling water; then put them in cold 
water; when you take them out, lay them on a linen 
cloth, dry them well, and put them in a ſtew pan with 
a little melted bacon, and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; ſea- 
lon them with ſalt and pepper; add to them ſome ſmall 
muſhrooms, and ſliced truffles. Toſs up all theſe over 
a ſtove, moiſten it with gravy, and then make it ſimmer 
over a gentle fire. When they are done enough take 
off all the far, and bind the ragout with a cullis of veal 
and ham, RN 
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To ragout a breaſt of veal. 


STUFF it with forced meat between the fleſh and the 
bones, lard 1t with large lardoons of bacon, and half 
roaſt it; then put it into a ſtew pan, over a ſtove, with 
gravy, till it be enough; toſs it up with forced-meat 
balls, muſhrooms, trufles, morels, oyſters, &c, firſt 
ſtuffing it all up the briſcuit with forced meat. Gar- 
niſh with lemon ſliced, or orange. IP 


A ragout of calves heads. 


TAKE two calves heads, and boil them; when they 
are cold cut off all the lantern, or thin part in pieces, 
about an inch long, and about the breadth of your little 
finger; then put the pieces into a ſtew pan with a little 
white gravy, twenty oyſters cut in two or three pieces, 
ſome little muſhrooms, truffles, morels (ſweetbreads 
and artichoke bottoms in ſlices, if you like), and alittle 
Juice of lemon, and ſeaſon with ſalt, white pepper, 
and a piece of mace; when all 1s ſtewed a little while, 
put to it two or three ſpoonfuls of cream or milk, the 
yolks of two or three eggs beaten, and a little ſhred parſ- 
ley. After the cream, &c. is put to it, let it ſtew ſlow- 
Iy, and keep ſtirring it to prevent its curdling. When 
you are ready to ſerve, garniſh your diſh with toaſted 
bread cut like ſippets, lemon, and a few pickled muſh- 
rooms. 


To ragout bam, or ſlices of gammon of bacon. 


TOSS up ſome ſlices of raw ham in a ſtew pan with 
butter, &c, and make a ſauce of red wine, beaten white 
pepper, a pounded macaroon, cinnamon, and ſugar. 
Pur your ſlices of ham to this ſauce, ſqueeze in the juice 
of an orange, and ſerve it. 


To dreſs venifon in ragout. 


LARD a piece of veniſon with large lardoons of ba- 
con, well ſeaſoned with ſalt and pepper, and fry it in 
lard, or toſs it up in a ſtew pan with melted bacon ; 
then ſtew it three or four hours in broth or boiling wa- 
ter, 
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ter, and ſome white wine, ſeaſoned with ſalt, nutmeg, 
two or three bay leaves, a piece of green lemon, and a 
faggot of ſweet herbs: thicken the ſauce with flour, or 
bind it with a good cullis; and when you ſerve it, add 
Jemon Juice and capers. 


A ragout of livers. 


TAKE as many livers as you would have for your 
diſh. A turkey's liver, and fix fowls livers, will make 
a pretty diſh. Pick the galls from them, and throw 
them into cold water; take the fix livers, put them 
into a ſtew pan with a quarter of a pint of gravy, a ſpoon- 
ful of muſhrooms, either pickled or freſh, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, a piece of butter, as big as a nutmeg, rolled 
in flour; and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt to your palate. 
Let them ſtew ſoftly ten minutes; in the mean while 
broil the turkey's liver nicely, lay it in the middle, and 
the ſtewed livers round. Pour the ſauce all over, and 
garniſh with ſliced lemon. | 


A ragout of cocks combs. 


PICK and clean them well, and toſs them up in a 
ſtew pan, with melted bacon, muſhrooms, and truffles 
fliced, a faggot of ſweet herbs, ſalt, and pepper; put 
in a little gravy to moiſten them, and let them ſtand 
over a ſlow fire to ſimmer; when they are done, clear 
off all the fat, and bind the ragout with ſome cullis of 
veal and ham. This is uſed for garniſhing all diſhes 
of the firſt courſe that are ſtewed à la braiſe. 


To ragout a green gooſe. 


CUT your gooſe in two, and put it in a ſtew pan of 

a convenient ſize; put at the bottom of the pan ſlices 
of bacon, beef ſewet cut in pieces, onions, ſavory, 
thyme, marjoram, carrots in ſlices, lemon, pepper, 
cloves, and falt, and put it over a good charcoal fire; 
ſtir and turn it often ; then make a ragout of green peas, 
toſſed up with a little freſh butter, a bunch of herbs, 
ſalt, and pepper, and moiſten it with gravy ; and when 
you 
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you ſerve, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs beaten 
in cream or milk; diſh your gooſe, and pour the ragout 
over. 


This ragout ſerves for a breaſt of veal, or pigeons 
ſtewed 


To dreſs a gooſe in ragout. 


FLAT the breaſt down with the cleaver, then preſs 
it down with your hand, ſkin it, dip it into fcalding 
water, let it be cold, lard it with bacon, and ſeaſon it 
well with pepper, ſalt, and a little beaten mace; then 
flour it all over, and take a pound of good beef ſewet 
cut ſmall, put it into a deep ſtew pan, let it be melted, 
then put in your gooſe; let it be brown en both ſides, 
and when it is brown, put in a pint of boiling water, 
an onion or two, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a bay leaf, 
ſome whole pepper, and a few cloves; cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew ſoftly till it be tender; about half an 
hour will do it, if ſmall; if alarge one, three quarters 
of an hour; in the mean time make a ragout, boil 
ſome turnips almoſt enough, ſome carrots and onions 
quite enough; cut them all into ſmall pieces, put them 
into a ſtew pan, with half a pint of good beef gravy, a 
little pepper and falt, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour; let this ſtew all together for a quarter of an hour, 


then take the gooſe, drain it well, lay it in the diſh, 


and pour the ragout over. Where the onion 1s diſliked, 
leave it out, You may add cabbage boiled and chop- 
ped ſmall. 


To make a ragout of giblets. 


SCALD the giblets; and if you have any cocks 
combs, ſcald them by themſelves, and ſkin them ; then 
put them into a pan with ſtrong broth, ſeaſoning them 
high with ſalt, ſpice, and ſweet herbs, and ſimmer 
them; then ragout them in melted. bacon, with ſome 
cives and ſhred parſley ; then put them again into their 
own broth, and ſimmer them; then thicken with the 
yolks of two eggs, and ſerve them in plates. - 
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To ragout pigeons, 


LARD your pigeons, divide ſomeof them into halves, 
ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, cloves, and mace, and 
dip them in the yolks of eggs beaten; then make good 
ſtore of butter hot in a frying pan, and brown it with 
a little flour; then put in your pigeons, and juſt brown 
them; then take them out, and put them into a ſtew 
pan; put to them as much good gravy as will juſt cover 
them, with a faggot of ſweet herbs, and ſet them a- 
ſtewing; when they are near enough, take out the 
herbs, and put in ſhalot, ſome oyſters, anchovies, 
muſhrooms, and pickles ; then, when the pigeons are 
ſtewed enough, diſh them, and having ready- roaſted 
larks, or other ſmall birds, lay them round the diſh ; 
or, if you have no birds, lay pieces of ſweetbreads dip- 
ped in the yolks of eggs and fried, and ſo ſerve them. 
Garniſh with ſlices of orange and pickles, 


A ragout of morels. 


CUT them in long ſlices, and waſh them in ſeveral 
waters that they may not be gritty ; drain them well, 
and toſs them up in a ſtew pan with ſome butter, or 
lard, a little ſhred parſley, and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; 
moiſten them with veal gravy, and let them ſimmer . 
in it over a flow fire; when enough, thicken with a 
proper cullis, and ſerve them hot on plates or little 
diſhes. | | 

A ragout of muſhrooms. 


CUT your muſhrooms, toſs them up with butter, 
or melted bacon, and ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, 
and parſley ſhred ſmall ; moiſten them with fleſh gravy, 
or fiſh broth; thicken with a cullis of fleſh, or maigre 
cullis, or a little flour, yolks of eggs, and lemon juice, 
and ſerve them. 


A ragout of endive. 


TAKE ſome of the beſt white endive, pick it, and 
blanch it in boiling water; then ſqueeze it well, and 
855 put 
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put it on a dreſſer to be minced a little. This being 
done, put your endive in a ſtew pan, moiſten it with a 
clear cullis of veal and ham, and let the whole be ſtewed 
on a flow fire. When ſtewed, and become reliſhing, 
make uſe of it for every ſort of diſh with endive ; but 
if this ragout be thought not thick enough, put in a 
little eſſence of ham, or a little cullis, before you ſerve 
It. 
A ragont of aſparagus. 

YOUR aſparagus having their heads cut off, whiten 
them ; when they are blanched enough, put them into 
a ſtew pan, with ſome cullis, and a little eſſence of 
ham, and let the whole ſtew over a ſlow fire. When 
enough, throw in a bit of butter no bigger than a nut, 
dipped in ſome fine flour, and ſtir your ragout now and 
then. Take care that it be reliſhing, pour in a little 
vinegar, and ſerve it hot. You may make uſe of this 
ragout for all ſorts of fowls, or other meat, 


To make a ragout of truffles. 


PEEL your truffles, cut them in ſlices, waſh, and 
drain them well; then put them into a ſmall ſtew pan, 
with a little efſence of ham, and ſet them to ſtew gently 
over a ſlack fire; when enough, thicken them with a 
good cullis, and ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or 
orange; ſerve in plates, or little diſhes. 


To ragout French beans. 


TAKE a few beans, and boil them tender; then 
take your ſtew pan, put in a piece of butter, and when 
it is melted, ſhake in ſome flour; peel a large onion, 
flice it, and fry it brown in the butter; then put in 
the beans, ſhake in a little pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg 
grated ; have ready the yolk of an egg, and ſome cream; 
ſtir them all together for a minute or two, and dith 
them. 

To dreſs beans in ragout. 


BOIL your beans, ſo that the ſkins will flip off. 


Take about a quart, ſeaſon them with pepper, alt, 
alle 


„ 

and nutmeg, then flour them, and have ready ſome 
butter in a itew pan; throw in your beans, and fry them 
of a fine brown; then drain them from the fat, and lay 
them in your diſh, Have ready a quarter of a pound 
of butter melted, and half a pound of the blanched beans 
boiled, and beat in a mortar, with a very little pepper, 
falt, and nutmeg ; then by degrees mix them in the but- 
ter, and pour over the other beans, Garniſh with a 
boiled and fried bean, and ſo on, till you fill the rim 
of your diſh, They are very good without frying, and 
with plain butter melted over them only. 


A general cullis, which ſerves for all ſorts of ragouts. 


CUT three pounds of lean veal and half a pound of 
ham into ſlices, lay it in the bottom of a ſtew pan, and 
put in carrots, parſnips, and an onion ſliced ; cover it, 
and ſet it a-ſtewing over a ſtove; when it has a good 
color, and begins to ſtick, put to it a little melted ba- 
con, and ſhake in a little flour, keeping it moving till 
the flour be fried ; then moiſten it with gravy and broth, 
of each a like quantity; then put in ſome parſley, baſil, 
a whole leek, a bay leaf, ſome muſhrooms and truffles 
minced very ſmall, and three or four cloves, add the 
cruſts of two French rolls; let all theſe ſimmer toge- 
ther for three quarters of an hour; then take out the 
ſlices of veal, ſtrain it, and keep it for all ſorts of ra- 
gouts. | | 


A fricaſey of veal. 

ROAST the lean end of a loin of veal, fet it by till 
it be cold, and cut it into ſlices; ſet a ſauce pan or ſtew 
pan over a ſtove with butter, let the butter melt, put 
in a pinch of flour, and ſome cives and parſley ſhred; 
move the pan over the ſtove for a minute or two; then 
having ſeaſoned your veal with ſalt and pepper, put it 
into the ſtew pan, and give it two or three turns over 
the ſtove; then put in a little broth to moiſten it, and 
let it boil a little; then put in the yolks of three or four 


eggs beaten up in cream, with a little ſhred parſley to 
thicken 
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thicken it; keep it moving over the fire till it be thick 


enough, then ſerve it. Or, make the thickening with 
verjuice, inſtead of cream. 


Fricaſey of chickens or rabbits. 


PREPARE rabbits or chickens; if chickens, ſkin 
them; cut them into ſmall pieces, beat them flat, and 
lard them with bacon ; ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, and 
mace; dredge it with flour, and fry it in ſweet butter 
to a good color; then take what quantity of good gravy 
your fricaſey requires, with oyſters, muſhrooms, two 
or three anchovies, ſome ſhalot, a bunch of {weet herbs, 
and, if you like, a glaſs of claret; ſeaſon it high, and 
before you put in your meat, ſimmer it well rogether, 
till the goodneſs of the herbs be out; then take out the 
herbs, and anchovy bones ; cut a lemon in dice, and 
put in with your chickens or rabbits, and let it ſtew 
lowly till it be tender; but keep it ſtirring all the 
while it is over the fire, make it as thick as cream, and 
ſerve it with forced- meat balls, criſped bacon, and fried 
oyſters. Garniſh it as you like. 


A white fricaſey. 


HALF roaſt or parboil your chickens, then ſkin, 
cut in pieces, and ſtew them in ſtrong broth, with ſome 
pepper, a blade of mace, a little falt, two anchovies, 
and a ſmall onion; let it ſtew till tender; then take 
out your onion, and put in a quarter of a pint of cream, 
a piece of butter, worked up in flour, and the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten; ſtir it over the fire till it be as 
thick as cream, and ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon; 
be careful it does not curdle; ſerve it on ſippets, and 
put ſome muſhrooms and oyſters over. 


Fricaſey of pigeons. 

TAKE. eight pigeons, new killed, cut them into 
ſmall pieces, and put them into a frying pan with a 
Pint of claret, and a pint of water; ſeaſon with ſalt and 
epper; then take a little ſweet marjoram, thyme, a 
ew Clves, or an onion ; ſhred the herbs very ſmall, and 

Wo put 
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put them into the frying pan, with a good piece of but- 
ter; let chem boil gently, till there be no more liquor 
left than will ſerve ior the ſauce ; then beat four yolks 
of eggs, with a ſpoonful and a half of vinegar, and half 
a nutmeg grated ; when it is enough, put the meat on 
the one ſide of the pan, and the liquor on the other; 
then put the eggs into the liquor on the fire, and ſtir it 
till it is of the thickneſs of cream; then put the meat 
into the diſh, and pour the ſauce over; lay criſped ba- 
con and oyſters on the meat, garniſh with raſped lemon, 
and ſerve. 
Fricaſey of muſhrooms. 

GET the largeſt and beſt muſhrooms you can, with 
ſome ſmall ones amongſt them; cut the largeſt inta 
four pieces, peel them and throw them into ſalt and 
water, and let them lie in it for half an hour; then 
take them out and put them into a bell-metal, or ſil- 
ver ſkillet, and ſtew them in their own liquor, with a 
little cream to make them look white, and cut hard; 
leſs than half an hour will ſtew them ; then ſtrain them 
out into a ſieve, and take a quarter of a pint of the li- 
quor they were ſtewed in, with as much white wine and 
ſtrong gravy ; boil all theſe together, and ſeaſon high 
to your taſte with whole pepper, mace, nutmeg, two 
anchovies, one ſprig of thyme, and a ſhalot or two. 
When it has boiled well together, ſtrain out the ſpice, 
anchovy bones, and ſhalot, and put it into your ſtew 
pan again, with the muſhrooms to it ; have ready the 
yolks of three eggs, with the quantity of as much but- 
ter as an egg rolled up in flour, beat it well with a ſpoon- 
ful of cream, and ſhake it up together, muſhrooms and 
all, very thick, ſo that it may hang about the fricaſey ; 
then ſcald a little ſpinach, which ſhake over, and ſerve. 


Fricaſey of tripe 
GET double tripe, cut ſome of the fat part in ſlices, 
and dip them in eggs or a batter, and fry them to lay 
round your diſh; and cut the lean part, ſome in long 
flips, and ſome in dice, and toſs them up with mint, 
onion, 
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onion, chopped parſley, melted butter, yolks of eggs, 
and a little vinegar; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and 
ſerve, | 

You may broil ſome, and ſome you may boil with 


falt and onion, and ſerve it in the liquor in which it is 
boiled. 


To fricaſey a capon, 


YOUR capon muſt be firſt either boiled or roaſted, 
then cut up, the pinions taken from the wings, and the 
brawn from the joints. Being thus carved to lie or- 
derly in the pan, take the yolks of five eggs, ſome 
minced thyme, and ſliced nutmeg, mingle them well, 
put them into the pan, with clarified butter half hor, 
and fry them till they are yellow, then turn them; then 
put the yolks of three eggs, an onion cut in quarters, 
anchovies, and a little grated nutmeg into ſome white 
wine, ſtrong broth, or gravy; then pour out what li- 
quor is in your pan, and put to it a ladleful of butter; 
put this layer into your pan, and keep it continually 
ſhaking over a flow fire, till it grows thick (if it grow 
too thick, it may be thinned with white wine) ; then 

ut your fowl into a diſh, pour in your ſauce, garniſh 
it with ſlices of lemon and hard yolks of eggs chopped 
ſmall, and ſerve it. 


A calf” 5-head fricaſey. 


HAVING flices of the head, as big as walnuts, clean 
and boiled tender, toſs them up with muſhrooms, ſweet- 
breads, artichoke bottoms, cream, and the yolks of 
eggs; ſeaſon with mace and nutmeg, ſqueeze in a le- 
mon, and ſerve hot. 


To fricaſey ſturgeon. 

WHEN you have cut it into thin ſlices, and ſeaſon- 
ed it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, ſtrew over a little 
flour, and fry it browniſh; then take a bit of butter, 
paſs it off brown with flour, 2 in ſome good gravy, 
one anchovy, and the juice of an orange, and ſerve, A 

1 
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To boil all garden fluff green. 


THEY are to be boiled by themſelves in a great 
deal of water, which you muſt be ſure to make boil, 
when you put in your peas, greens, French beans, or 
aſparagus; when they are in, make it boil very faſt 
again; you need not cover, but watch them, and may 
be aſſured they are enough, when they begin to link to 
the bottom, provided they have boiled all the time: 


take them out as ſoon as they ſink, or they immediately 
change color. 


To keep muſhrooms without pickle, 


LET your muſhrooms be peeled, take out all the in- 
ſide, and lay them to ſoak in water for three or four 
hours; then take them out, dry them, lay them on tin 
plates, and ſet them in a cool oven to dry; do this ſe- 
veral times till they are thoroughly dried; then put 


them up 1n pots or boxes, and keep them as cloſe and 
as dry as you can. | 


To burn butter for ſauce. 


SET the butter over the fire in a ſauce pan, and let 
it boil till it 1s as brown as you like it; then ſhake in 


flour, ſtirring it all the while; uſe it for any ſauce that 
is too thin. 


To draw butter. 


PUT half a pint of ſtrong broth into a ſauce pan, 
break into it two pounds of butter, ſet it over the fire, 
and keep it ſtirring with a ladle; then break in two or 
three pounds more, as you have occaſion, and add li- 
quor proportionable, ſtir it continually till it be all diſ- 
ſolved, and look white: if it turn yellow, it is curd- 
led, and you will hardly recover it. 


To recover butter when turned to oil. 


PUT a ladleful of ſtrong broth in a ſauce pan, break 
half a pound of butter into it ; when you have drawn 
it white, put your oily butter to it, pouring it in lei- 

| ſurely, 
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ſurely, and ſtirring it at the ſame time, but do not 
overcharge your other butter with that which is oily. 


To make a baked potatoe pudding. 


TAKE two pounds of white potatoes, boil, peel, 
and beat them in a mortar ſo fine as not to diſcover 
what they are; then take half a pound of butter, the 
yolks of eight eggs and the whites of three beaten well, 
a pint of cream, half a pint of ſack, a pound of refined 
ſugar, with a little ſalt and ſpice, mix all well together, 
and bake it. 


An almond pudding to bake or boil. 


BEAT a pound of almonds as ſmall as poſſible; put 
to them ſome role water and cream as often as you beat 
them ; then take one pound of beef ſewet finely minced, 
with five yolks of eggs, and but two whites ; make it as 
thin as batter for fritters, mixing it with ſweet thick 
cream; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, ſugar, and ſalt; 
then ſet it into the oven in a pewter diſh, and when you 
draw it out, ſtrew ſome ſugar on the top. Garniſh your 


diſh with ſugar. 
A millet pudding. 


GET half a pound of millet ſeed, and after it is 
waſhed and picked clean, put to it half a pound of ſu- 
gar, a whole nutmeg grated, and three quarts of milk ; 
and when you have mixed all together in the diſh very 
well, break into it half a pound of butter, and ſend to 


the oven. 
A marrow pudding. 


TAKE a quart of cream, or milk, put in four oun- 
ces of biſcuit, eight yolks of eggs, ſome nutmeg, ſalt, 
and the marrow of two bones; ſave ſome bits to lay about 
the top; ſeaſon with a little ſugar; put in two ounces 
of currants plumped ; ſet it gently on the fire, then cool 


it, and bake it in puff paſte. 1 
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A quince pudding. 

SCALD your quinces very tender, pare them very 
thin, ſcrape off the ſoft, and waſh it well; put to it ſu- 
gar, powder of ginger, and a little cinnamon; then 
have ready fome cream; to a pint of cream you may 
put three or four yolks of eggs, and then put in your 
quince; it muſt be pretty thick of the quince. 


A pearl-barley pudding. 


FIRST take a pound of hulled or pearl barley well 
waſhed, three quarts of new milk, one quart of cream, 
half a pound of double-refined ſugar, a grated nutmeg, 
and ſome ſalt; mix them well together, then put them 
into a deep pan, and bake it with brown bread; then 
take it out of the oven, and put into it half a dozen eggs 
well beaten, ſix ounces of beef marrow, and a quarter 
of a pound of grated bread ; mix all theſe well together, 
then put it into another pan, bake it again, and it will 
be excellent. 


A pippin pudding. 
BOIL. twelve pippins tender, and ſcrape them clean 
from the core; put a pint of cream ſeaſoned with orange- 
flower or roſe water, and ſugar to your taſte, with good 


puff paſte in your diſh; bake it in a ſlack oven, and 
grate loaf ſugar over it before it is quite done. 


A baked rice pudding. 
BLANCH the rice in water, then boil it in milk with 


ſugar, cinnamon, and ſalt till it is very thick; let it 
ſtand till cold, and add eggs according to the rice, halt 
whites only. Put in ſome currants and raiſins, and a 
little melted butter, with ſome ſewet and diced marrow. 


| A baked bread pudding. 
WHEN you have got a quart of cream, boil it with 


two manchets, one nutmeg grated, ſix yolks and four 
whites of 80 well beaten, with your bread and cream, 


at leaſt half an hour together; then put into it * 
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of beef ſcwet finely minced, half a pound of ſugar, and 
a little ſalt, and bake it three quarters of an hour in a 


quick oven. The ſame boiled, without ſewet, is as 
good, ' 


Cheſnut pudding. 


PUT a dozen and a half of cheſnuts in a ſkillet of 
water, and ſet them on the fire; blanch and peel them, 
and when cold, put them in cold water; then ſtamp 
them in a mortar, with orange-flower water and ſack, 
till they are very ſmall; mix them in two quarts of 
cream, with eighteen yolks of eggs, and the whites of 
three or four; beat the eggs with ſack, roſe water and 
lugar; put it in a diſh with puff paſte, ſtick in ſome 
lumps of marrow or freſh butter, and bake it. 

Cheeſe=curd pudding. 

DRAIN the curd of a gallon of milk from the whey, 
and beat it in a mortar, with half a pound of butter; 
then take ſix eggs, but three of the whites, beat them 
very well, and ſtrain them to the curd ; add two grated 
Naples biſcuits, or a half-penny roll, if they cannot be 
had, with half a pint of flour; mix all theſe together, 
and ſweeten to your palate ; butter your patty pans very 
well, fill, and bake them ; let not the oven be too hot ; 
turn them out, and pour ſack, ſugar, and butter, metr- 
ed very thick, over them; cut {lips of candied orange 
peel, or citron, to ſtick up in them; and ſlice blanched 
almonds for thoſe that have not ſweetmeats. 


A fine boiled rice pudding, 


HAVING got a quarter of a pound of flour of rice, 
ut it over the fire in a pint of milk, and keep ſtirring 
it conſtantly, that it may neither clod, nor burn to; 
then take it off, and put it in an earthen pan; put to 
it half a pound of butter, when it is hot enough to melt, 
but not oil it; put to it half a pint of cream, the yolks 
of eight eggs, with the whites of but two; put in ſu- 
gar to your palate, and the peel of a whole lemon ſhred 
as 
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as fine as poſſible; then put it in china cups, and boil 
it. Sauce it with melted butter and a ſpoonful of ſack. 


A cheap rice pudding. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of rice, and half a pound 
of raiſins, tie them in a cloth, allowing a great deal of 
room for the ſwelling of your pudding. Boll it two 
hours. For ſauce, pour over it butter melted with ſu- 
gar and nutmeg. 


Oxford puddings. 

GET grated bread, re currants, fine ſhred ſewet, 
and ſugar, a quarter of a pound of each; mix them to- 
gether, and grate in a good deal of nutmeg and lemon 
peel; then break in two eggs, and ſtir all together; 


then tie them in five cloths, and boil them half an hour 
or more. 
A quaking pudding. 

TAKE ſomewhat more than a pint of thick cream, 
ten eggs, the whites of three only, beat them very well 
with two ſpoonfuls of roſe water ; mingle, with your 
cream, three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, ſo that there be 
no lumps in it; put it all together, and ſeaſon it accor- 
ding to your taſte. Butter a cloth very well, let it be 
thick that it may not run out, and boil it half an hour 
as faſt as you can; then take it up, and make ſauce 
with butter, roſe water, and ſugar, and ſerve it. You 
may ſtick ſome blanched almonds upon it, if you pleaſe, 


A boiled bread pudding. 


A QUART of cream muſt be ſet over the fire to boil, 
with a blade or two of mace, eight cloves, a bit of cin- 
namon, a little nutmeg, ſalt, and ſugar; when it has 
boiled, have ready the cruſts of two French rolls cut in 
ſlices, put them into it, and let it ſtand till it is cold; 
then drain all the cream that the bread has not ſoaked, 
and rub it through the colander ; put in ſix eggs, leav- 
ing out the whites; then ſtir it all together well, but- 

ter 
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ter your diſh, and put it in, tying it over with a cloth 
and packthread. Little more than an hour will boil 
1 
A haſiy pudding. 


BREAK an egg into fine flour, and with your hand 
work up what you can into a paſte as ſtiff as poſſible; 
then mince it as ſmall as if it were to be ſifted; then 
ſet a quart of milk a- boiling, and put in your paſte ſo 
cut as before mentioned, with a little ſalt, ſome beaten 
cinnamon, ſugar, and a piece of butter as big as a wal- 
nut; keep it ſtirring all one way, till it is as thick as 
you would have it, and then ſtir in ſuch another piece of 
butter; and when it is in the diſh, ſtick it all over with 
little bits of butter, 

A good plum pudding. 

TAKE a pound and a quarter of beef ſewet, when 
ſkinned, and ſhred it very fine; then ſtone three quar- 
ters of a pound of raiſins, and mix with it; add a grated 
nutmeg, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, a little ſalt, a 
little ſack, four eggs, four ſpoonfuls of cream, and 
about half a pound of fine flour, mixing them well to- 

ether, pretty ſtiff; tie it in a cloth, and let it boil 
our hours, Melt butter thick for ſauce. 


A cuftard pudding. 


HAVING a pint of cream, mix with it ſix eggs well 
beaten, two ſpoonfuls of flour, half a nutmeg grated, a a 
little ſalt and ſugar to your taſte; butter a cloth, and 
put it in when the pot boils ; boil it juſt half an hour; 
and melt butter for ſauce. 


White puddings with currants. 


TO three pounds of grated bread take four pounds of 
beef ſewet finely ſhred, two pounds of currants; cloves, 
mace, and cinnamon, of each half an ounce, finely 
beaten; a little ſalt, a pound and a half of ſugar, a pint 
of ſack, a quart of cream, a little roſe water, twenty 


eggs well beaten, with but half the whites ; mix all 
| 8 2 theſe 
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theſe well together, and fill the guts half full: boil 


them a little, and prick them as they boil, to keep 
them from breaking. Take them up on clean cloths, 


To make pancakes, 


SEASON two quarts of fine flour, and half a dozen 
eggs, leaving out half the whites, with cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a little ſalt, and make in- 
to a batter with milk; beat and mix it all together, 
and put in half a pint of ſack ; put your pan on the fire 
with ſome butter, and when it is hot, put in your batter, 
and run it thin over the bottom of your pan, ſupplying 
it with little bits of butter; toſs it very often, and fry 
it criſp and brown. 


Apple fritters. 


BEAT the yolks of eight eggs, the whites of but 
four, well together, and ſtrain them into a pan; then 
take a quart of cream, warm it as hot as you can endure 
your finger in it; then put to it a quarter of a pint of 
ſack, three quarters of a pint of ale, and make a poſſet 
of it; when your poſſet 1s cool, put it to your eggs, 
beating them well together; then put in nutmeg, gin- 
ger, ſalt, and flour to your liking : your batter ſhould 
be pretty thick: then put in pippins ſliced or ſcraped ; 
fry them in good ſtore of hot lard with a quick fire. 


To make puff paſte. 

TAKE a pound of flour, break into it two ounces 
of butter and two eggs; then make it into paſte with 
cold water; then work the other part of the pound of 
butter to the ſtiffneſs of your paſte; then roll out your 
paſte into a ſquare ſheet : ſtick it all over with bits of 
butter, flour it, and roll it up like a collar; double it 
up at both ends ſo that they meet pap middle, and 
roll it out again as aforeſaid, till all the pound of but- 
ter is in. 

To make a ſavory lamb pie. 


SEASON your lamb with pepper, falt, cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg, and put it into the bottom of your pore 
| 2 Wit 
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with a few lambs ſtones and ſweetbreads, ſeaſoned as 
your lamb, allo ſome large oyſters, and ſavory forced- 
meat balls, hard yolks of eggs, and the tops of aſpa- 
ragus two inches long, firit boiled green; then put 
butter all over the pie, lid it, and ſet it in a quick 
oven an hour and à half; then make the liquor with 
oyſter liquor, as much gravy, a little claret, with one 
anchovy in it, and a grated nutmeg. Let theſe have 
a boil, thicken it with the yolks of two or three eggs, 
and when the pie is drawn pour it in. 


A veal pie. 


HAVING cut the beſt part of a leg of veal into thin 
ſlices, beat it with arolling pin, ſeaſon them with ſalt, 
pepper, cloves and mace ; then cut a pound of bacon 
into thin ſlices, and roll them up one by one, with a 
ſlice of veal in the middle; then put them in a diſh, 
with two or three anchovies, two ſhalots, a few oyſters, 
ſome forced-meat balls, and a ſliced lemon with the peel 
off; add half a pint of white wine, halt a pint of good 
broth, ſome gravy, and butter; cover it with puff paſte, 


and bake it in a gentle oven. 


A veal paſty. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of fine flour, and a pound 
of butter; break the butter into bits, put in ſalt, and 
half an egg, and as much cold cream or milk as will 
make it into a paſte: make your ſheet of paſte, bone a 
breaſt of veal, and ſeaſon it with ſalt and pepper; lay 
butter in the bottom of your paſte, and then lay in your 
veal, Putin whole mace, and a lemon ſliced thin, with 
the rind; cover it with butter, cloſe it up, and bake it; 
when it comes out of the oven cut it up, heat ſome 
white wine, butter, the yolks of eggs, and ſugar; pour 
this into the paſty, and ſerve it, 


A lumber pie. 


GET a pound and a half of veal, juſt ſcalded, mince 
it very ſmall, with beet ſewet the like quantity; * 
| take 
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take ſome grated bread, ſome mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
ſugar, roſe water, eggs and currants ; then fill your pie, 
laying ſome marrow, ſweetmeats, and lemon; then 
lid it, and when baked, make a caudle with white wine 
and the yolks of two eggs, ſweetened with ſugar, Take 
care to put in marrow enough. 


— 


An umd le pie. 


GET the umbles of a deer, parboil them, and clear 
off all the fat from them; then ſhred to them more than 
the weight of beef ſewet, add half a pound of ſugar, 
half a pint of claret, a pint of Canary, and two pounds 
of currants waſhed and picked; ſeaſon with ſalt, cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg ; mix all well together, and bake 
them in puff or other paſte. 


A Devonſhire ſquat pie. 

SHEET a diſh with puff paſte, put at the bottom a 
layer of ſliced pippins with ſome ſugar, and upon that 
a layer of mutton ſteaks, cut from the loin, well ſeaſo- 
ned with pepper and ſalt; ſtrew ſome more ſlices of 
| pippins next, and over them ſome onions, ſhred ſmall ; 
| . repeat theſe till your pie is full to the top; then cloſe 


| it, having put in about half a pint of water, and bake 
| It, 


A veniſon paſty. 

TAKE half a peck of flour, put to it four pounds of 
butter, beat eight eggs, and make the paſte with warm 
water; bone the veniſon, break the bones, ſeaſon them 
with ſalt and pepper, and boil them, with this fill up 
the paſty when it comes out of the oven: take a pound” 
of beef ſewet, cut it into long ſlices, ſtrew pepper and 
ſalt upon it; lay the veniſon in, ſeaſoned pretty high 
with ſalt and black pepper bruiſed ; ſet pudding cruſt 
round the inſide of the paſty, and put in about three 
quarters of a pint of water; then lay on ſome freſh but- 
ter, and cover it, When it comes out of the oven, 

Pour in the liquor you have made of the bones boiled, 
and ſhake all well together. 4 
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A giblet pie. 

YOUR gooſe giblets being ſcalded and well picked, 
ſet them over the fire with juſt water enough to cover 
them, ſeaſoning them pretty high with ſalt, pepper, an 
onion, and a bunch of ſweet herbs. When they are 
ſtewed very tender, take them out of the liquor, and 
ſet them by to cool; afterwards they are to be put into 
a ſtanding pie, or into a pan with good puff paſte round 
it; a convenient quantity of butter, the yolks of hard 


eggs, and balls of forced meat may alſo be laid over 


them, leaving a hole on the top of the lid, to pour in 
half the liquor the giblets were ſtewed in, juſt before 
your pie is ſet in the oven. 


A pigeon pie. 
TRUSS and ſeaſon your pigeons with pepper, falt, 


and nutmeg, lard them with bacon, and ſtuff them 


with forced meat; lay on lambs ſtones, ſweetbreads, 


and butter, and cloſe the pie; then pour in liquor made 


of claret, gravy, oyſter liquor, two anchovies, a fag- 
got of ſweet herbs, and an onion; boil this up, and 
thicken it with brown butter. This liquor ſerves for 
ſeveral other ſorts of fowl and meat pies. 


A mutton pie. 


CUT your mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon with ſalt and 
pepper, ſhred ſome ſewet ſmall, and put both under 
and over your ſteaks; put in a little liquor, and bake 


It. 
Minced pies. 


TAKE bullock's heart, or the beſt part of a neat's 
tongue parboiled, peel it, cut it in ſlices, and ſet it to 
cool; to a pound of either, put two pounds of beef 
ſewet and marrow, then chop them all together on a 
block very fine; to each pound of meat put a pound 
of currants, and a pound of ſtoned raiſins, chopped or 
cut ſmall ; then pound your ſpice, which mult be cloves, 


mace, and nutmeg ; ſeaſon it as you like, with ſugar, 
orange. 
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orange, lemon and citron peel, ſhred with two or three 
pippins; ſqueeze in the juice of one lemon, a large 
laſs of fack, with ſome dates ſtoned and ſhred ſmall ; 
all theſe being mixed together very well, make your 
pies, and bake them, but not too much, 


An eel pie. 


CU your eels in pieces, ſeaſon them with pepper, 
ſalt, and ſpices; then raiſe your pie; make a force meat 
of fiſh, and lay a layer of it in the bottom; then lay in 
your eels, put over thema layer of butter; lid your pie, 


and bake it in a gentle oven. 


To make Black caps. 


CUT twelve large apples in halves, and take out the 
cores; place them on a tin patty pan, with their ſkins 
on ; put to them four ſpoonfuls of water, and ſcrape 
double-refined ſugar over them ; ſet them in a hot oven 
till the ſkins are black a little in the middle, and the 
apples tender, which will be in about three quarters of 
an hour, and then diſh them up, ſcraping a little fine 
ſugar over them again. | 


To keep gooſeberries for tarts, &c. 


TAKE gooſeberries when they are full grown, be- 
fore they turn, put them into wide-mouthed bottles, 
cork them cloſe, and ſet them in a ſlack oven till they 
are tender and cracked ; then take them out of the oven, 
and pitch the corks. | 

By the ſame method you may keep ſeveral ſorts of 
fruit, as bullace, currants, damſons, pears, plums, 
&c. only do theſe when they are ripe. 


To pickle walnuts. 


AT Midſummer get ſome walnuts, when a pin will 
paſs through them, and put them into a deep pot, and 
cover them over with ordinary vinegar; change them 
into freſh vinegar once in fourteen days till ſix weeks are 
paſt; then take two gallons of the beſt vinegar, and 
put into it coriander feeds, carraway ſeeds, dill oy. 
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of each one ounce, groſsly bruiſed, ginger ſliced, three 
ounces, whole mace, one ounce, nutmeg bruiſed, two 
ounces; give all a boil or two over the fire, have 


your nuts ready in a pot, and pour the liquor boiling 
hot over them; and thus do nine times. 


To pickle muſhrooms. 


TAKE button muthrooms, wipe them clean with a 
piece of flannel, and throw.them into half milk and 
half water; then ſet on your preſerving pan, with half 
milk and half water, and when it boils put in your 
muſhrooms, and let them boil up quick for half a quar- 
ter of an hour; then pour them into a ſieve, and let 
them drain till cold. Then make your pickle of the 
beſt white-wine vinegar; boil mace, long pepper, and 
a race of ginger in it; and when enough, cut a nutme 
into quarters, and put in it; let it ſtand till it be cold, 
then put it into a glaſs, pour a little of the beſt ſweet 
oil you can get to preſerve them, tie it down with lea- 
ther, and ſet it by for uſe. 


To pickle French beans. 


GET French beans when they are very young, top 
and tail them; put them into the beſt white-wine vine- 
gar, with ſalt, a little whole pepper, and a race of gin- 

er, cut groſs; let them lie in the cold pickle nine 
Nl then boil your pickle in a braſs kettle, put your 


| beans in, and let them but juſt have a boil; then take 


them off the fire, ſtove them down cloſe, ſet them by ; 
and do thus ſix times, when they will be as green as 
graſs ; then put them into an earthen pot, tie it down 
cloſe with leather, and they will keep all the year. 
The ſame way you may do cucumbers and purllain ſtalks. 
If they change color, boil up the pickle, and pour it 
over them ſcalding hot. 


To pickle cucumbers. 


FIRST waſh the cucumbers; then put them into a 
rundlet with one end, and head it up cloſe; take your 
T an 
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and ſalt, and ſtir together till it will bear an egg; 
then boil it, and ſkim it very well, put it into your veſſel, 
and let it ſtand three weeks: then open the head of your 
veſſel, and take out the cucumbers clean from the wa- 


ter, and put them into another veſſel, laying at the 


bottom ſome dill, fennel, and Jamaica pepper, and a 
little alum, which will make them criſp; and ſtrew 
ſome of theſe ingredients among them; put in boiling 
vinegar, then head up your veſſel again for a week ; 
and if you find they are not green enough, you mult 
boil the vinegar again, put it to them, and ſtop your 
veſſel cloſe. 


To pickle melons, or large cucumbers. 


TAKE the largeſt and greeneſt cucumbers, cut a 
piece the whole length of your cucumbers out of their 
ſides, take out their ſeeds, and drain them well; then 
put into them ſome cloves, mace, whole pepper, and 
muſtard ſeed bruiſed a little; then peel three cloves of 
garlic, the ſame of ſhalot, with ſome ginger ſliced thin, 
according to the quantity, and put in a little ſalt; then 
lay the piece on again that you cut out, and tie it faſt , 
and cloſe with packthread ; then put them into as much 
white-wine vinegar as will cover them very well; and 
put in a good deal of muſtard, and a bay leaf, with 
ſalt, according to the quantity you make; let them lie 
in the cold ickle nine days: then put them into a braſs 
kettle, and fet them over the fire to green; ſtove them 
down cloſe, and let them have a boil or two; then 
take them off, and ſtove them down very cloſe, and 
Jet them ſtand to green ; then ſet them on again, and 
ſo do till they are very green; then take them out, 
boil up the pickle, and pour it over them ſcalding hot; 
then cover your pot, and tie it down cloſe with leather. 
You may eat them next day, or keep them a year. 


To pickle broom buds. 


TAKE broom buds, tie them up in little linen bags, 

and make a pickle of bay ſalt and water boiled, vrong 

enough to bear an egg; put your bags in a pot, 0 
when 
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when your pickle is cold, put it to them; keep them 
cloſe, and let them lie till they turn black; then ſhift 
them two or three times till they turn green; then take 
them out, and boil them as you have occaſion for them; 
when they are boiled, put them out of the bag in vine- 
gar. They will keep a month after they are boiled. 


Red cabbage. 


- YOU may do it in quarters, or ſhave it in long ſlices, 
and ſcald it about four minutes in water and ſalt, then 
take it out and cool it; boil up ſome vinegar and ſalt, 
whole pepper, ginger, and mace ; when your pickle is 
boiled and ſkimmed, let it be cold, then put in your 
cabbage, and cover it preſently. 


To pickle ſmall onions. 


GET white onions, as big as the tip of your finger, 
and lay them in water and ſalt two days; ſhift them once, 
then drain them in a cloth; boil the beſt vinegar with 
ſpice, according to your taſte, and when it is cold, keep 


them in it, covered with a wet bladder, 


Barberries. 


TAKE of white-wine vinegar and fair water equal 
quantities, and to every pint of this liquor put a pound 
of ſix-penny ſugar; ſet it over the fire, bruiſe ſome of 
the barberries, and put in it, with a little ſalt; let it 
boil near half an hour, then take it off the fire, and 
ſtrain it, and when it is perfectly cold, pour it into a. 
glaſs over your barberries. - Boil a piece of flannel in 
the liquor, and put over them, and cover the glaſs with 
leather. 


f 


Gerkins. 


PUT them into a brine ſtrong enough to bear an eggs 
for three days; then drain them, and pour on your 
pickle (as on the melons) boiling hot, having ſome 
dill ſeeds in your pots: cover them very cloſe two days, 
and when you green them ſet them over the fire as be- 


fore. | 
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To pickle ſamphire. Salts 
TAKE ſamphire that is green, and has a ſweet ſmell, 
gathered in the month of May; pick it well, and lay it 
to ſoak in water and ſalt for two days; then put it into 
an earthen pot, and pour over as much white-wine vi- 
negar as will cover it; then put it into a ſauce pan, ſet 
it over a gentle fire, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand till 
it is green'and'crifp, - but not ſoft and tender; then put 
it-into the pan again, and tic it down cloſe for uſe. 


; To pickle ſmells to exceed anchovies. 


- YOUR fiſh being waſhed and gutted clean, lay them 
in rows, and put between every layer of fiſh, pepper, 
nutmeg, mace, cloves, and falt well mixed, and = 
bay leaves, powdered cochineal, and petre ſalt, beat 
and mixed with ſpice ; boil red-wine vinegar, enough 
to cover them, and put to them when quite cold. 


To make catchup. 


TAKE a ſtew pan full of large-flap muſhrooms, and 
the tips of thoſe you wipe for pickling ; ſet it on a ſlow 
fire, with a handful of ſalt; they will make a great deal 
of liquor, which you muſt ſtrain, and put to it a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſhalots, two cloves of garlic, ſome 
pepper, ginger, cloves, mace, and a bay leaf; boil, 
and ſkim it well; when it is quite cold, bottle, and 
ſtop it very cloſe. 6 1 1 £9 
N To pot tongues., : 

Ex neats tongues, that look red, out of pickle, 
cut off the roots and boil them till they may be eaſily 
peeled; for ſeaſoning, take ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace, rub it well into them, and ſet them in the 
oven. When they are baked, take them out, and turn 
them into another pot to be kept for uſe ; at the ſame 
time, pour off all the butter, keep back the gravy, and 
cover your tongues with other melted butter an inch 


deep. 1.3 4 
- Ta 
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To pot beef like veniſon. 


CUT a large veiny piece of beef into four pieces; 
then ſkin it, and beat it with a rolling pin; then let it 
be well rubbed with fal prunella and ſalt petre powdered 
very fine, and laid in a tray for two days; that time 
being expired, take 1t out, and ſeaſon it pretty high 
with ſalt and pepper; afterwards having cut beef ſewet 
into long flices, let them be ſeaſoned in like manner, 
and diſpoſed in the bottom of a pot; lay your meat 
over the ſewet, allo two pounds of treſh butter broken 
into ſmall pieces on the top, and ſet into a quick oven: 
when your beet is baked, take it out of the pot with a 
ſkimmer, ſo as to drain it from the gravy; then clear 
it from the ſkins and veins, and pound it in a mortar, 
with a little of the butter that was ſkimmed off; then 
—_ it into another pot, and pour all the butter over it, 

eeping back the gravy. Veniſon may be potted after 
the ſame manner, only you muſt not beat it in a mor- 
tar, and black pepperis to be uſed inſtead of white. 
; To pot lampreys. 

SKIN, and cleanſe them with ſalt, and then wipe 
them dry; beat ſome all-ſpice very fine, and mix it with 
ſalt, cloves, and mace beaten; then turn them round, 
and ſeaſon them, and lay them on one another when you 
bake them; but when you pot them, if they are large, 
one will be enough for a pot; bake them one hour, 
drain them dry, and put ſome clarified butter over, and 
they will keep the year round. 


To pot eels. 


LET your ſeaſoning be Jamaica pepper, common 
pepper, pounded fine, and ſalt; ſtrew ſome of this at 
the bottom of an earthen pan, then cut your eels, and 
lay them overit; ſtrew ſome more of the ſeaſoningup- 
on them, and put in another layer of eels; proceed in 
this manner till you have put in all your cels, and then 


place a few bay leaves on the top of them; pour in as 
much 
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much common vinegar as you think convenient, and 
a like quantity of water; cover the pan with paper, and 
bake them. When you take them out of the oven, 
pour off the liquor; then take as much clarified buiter 
as is ſufficient to cover them handſomely, pour it upon 
them, and lay them by for uſe. | 


To collar beef. 


CUT a piece of flank beef ſquare, and take off the 
inner ſkin; make a brine of water and bay ſalt, ſtrong 
enough to bear an egg, to the breadth of a ſixpence ; 
let the beef lie in it one week, then rub it all over with 
ſalt petre, and let it lay three days longer; then take 
one ounce of White pepper, one large nutmeg, the 
weight of it in mace, and the weight of both in cloves ; 
beat all groſsly, and ſtrew -upon the beef; then roll 
it up hard, bind it with a tape, ſew it up in a cloth, 
and put it in a long earthen pan; fill it up with half 
claret, and half water; cover it cloſe with a coarſe 
paſte, and bake it twelve hours in a very hot oven; 
then take off the tape, and roll the cloth very hard 
about it again; tie it up, and hang it up to drain and 
cool, If you like herbs; thyme, ſweet marjoram, and 
parſley ſhred, are the proper fort: but it does not roll 


" cloſe with as without. It cannot be baked too ten- 
er. 


To collar a breaſt of mutton, : 


GET alarge breaſt of mutton, take off the red ſkin, 
and all the griſtles and bones; then grate white bread, 
and the yolks of two or three hard eggs, a little lemon 
peel, ſweet herbs of all ſorts, and cives, pepper, ſalt, 
and ſpice; mix theſe all together; waſh ſix anchovies, 
and lay them over the meat; then ſtrew your ſeaſoning 
over it, roll it hard, and bind it with tape, and you 
may bake, boil, or roaſt it. Cut it in pieces as thick 
as three fingers, and ſerve it with ſtrong gravy ſauce, 
garniſhed as you pleaſe, with fried oyſters, or forced 
meat, or both, | 54 
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To collar a breaſt of veal. 


BONE a large fat breaſt of veal, and take out alſo 
the griſtles; then having ſhred ſage, winter ſavory, 
ſweet marjoram, thyme, and cives ſmall, and a little 
lemon peel, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and nut- 
meg; add alſo three or four hard eggs chopped ſmall ; 
then bone five anchovies, and cut a quarter of a pound 
of bacon into thin ſlices; lay them over your meat, 
ſtrew your ſeaſoning and herbs upon it, having ſome 
marrow and beef ſewet ſhred together and mixed with 
your ſeaſoning and herbs. Then roll up your collars 


tight, bind them up with tape, and ſet them into the 
oven. 


. 


To collar eels. 


1 SPLIT a large cel, bone, and waſh it; then ſtrewit 
* with cloves, mace, beaten pepper, ſalt, and ſweet 
f herbs; then roll it up, and tie it round with fplinters ; 
e then boil it in water and ſalt, white-wine vinegar, and 
5 a blade of mace; when the eel is boiled, take it up; 
d let the pickle boil a little longer, and when it is cold, 
d put in the cel. 

d 

I 
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To make calves- feet jelly. 


GET a pair of calves feet, boil them in water with 
the meat cut off from the bones; when cold, take the 
fat from the top, and the droſs from the bottom. Sweeten 
it with half a pound of fine-powdered ſugar; add the 


" whites of ſix eggs beaten to a froth, half a pint of Rhe- 
1 niſh wine, and one lemon after the juice is ſqueezed 
0 out, which are to be ſtirred and boiled together. 

t, To make currant jelly. 

* STRIP four pounds of currants into four pounds of 
| A f Nt | 

8 ſugar that is brought to its cracked boiling; boil the 
1 ſirup to a degree between ſmooth and pearled, till no 
K P 8 P 
1 ſcum ariſes; then lay all gently on a fine ſieve, let it 
wy 


ſtand and drain thoroughly; then boil the jelly, ſkim it 
well again; put them into gallipots, and take off a 4 
um 


6 | 8. 


ſcum that riſes upon them, to render the liquor clear; 
two or three days after cover the pots with paper, and 
keep it for uſe. 

Jelly of barberries is made after the fame manner. 


| Jelly of cherries. 
HAVING very good ripe cherries, bruiſe them, 
ſqueeze them through a linen cloth, add to the juice 
tae ſame quantity of ſugar brought to its cracked qua- 
lity ; ſtrain your cherry juice, and pour it into the ſu- 
gar; let it boil together, keep ſkimming it till the ſirup 
is brought again to a degree between ſmooth and pearl- 
ed; then pour it into glaſſes or gallipots, and afterwards 
take off the thin ſcum that riſes upon them; let the 
glaſſes, &c. ſtand three days uncovered, then cover 


them with paper. 
Jelly of raſpberries. 

GET ſix pounds of raſpberries, three pounds of cur- 
rants, and ſeven pounds and a half of ſugar brought to 
the cracked boiling ; ſtrip in the fruits, and let them 
all boil together, Kang it till no more ſcum will 
riſe, and the ſirup is become between ſmooth and pearl- 
ed; take the jelly that paſſes through, and give it ano- 
ther boiling, ſkim it well, and put it into pots, or 
glaſſes, as before. 


To make artificial aſſes milk. 


TAKE of candied eryngo root one ounce, pearl bar- 
ley half an ounce, liquorice root three drams ; boil them 
in two pints of water to one pint, to which add a pint 
of new milk from the cow; boil them gently together, 
then ſtrain the liquor for uſe. 


To make muſtard. | 


HAVE good ſeed, pick, and waſh it in cold water; 
then drain it, and rub it in a cloth very clean; then 
beat it ina mortar, with ſtrong wine vinegar; and being 
fine beaten, ſtrain it, and keep it cloſe covered. 

When it is wanted for uſe, put ſome, a day before, 
into a muſtard pot, with a little boiling water and ſalt, 
and ſtir them together, | 
1 Black 
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Black puddings. 

BOIL All the hog's harſlet in about four or five gal- 
lons of water till it is very tender, then take out all the 
meat, and in that liquor ſteep near a peck of grits, put 
in the grits as it boils, and let them boil a quarter of 
an hour; then take the pot off the fire, and cover 1t up 
very cloſe, and let it ſtand five or ſix hours; chop two 
or three handfuls of thyme, a little ſavory, ſome par- 
ſley, pennyroyal, cloves and mace beaten, and a hand- 
ful of ſalt; then mix all theſe with half the grits, and 
two quarts of blood; put in moſt of the leaf of the hog z 
cut ſome of it in ſquare bits like dice, and ſome in long 
bits; fill the guts, and put in the fat as you like it; 
fill the guts three quarters full, put your puddings into 
a kettle of boiling water, let them boil an hour, and 
prick them with a pin to keep them from breaking; 
Lay them on'clean ſtraw when you take them up. 


To cure bacon. 


SALT it firſt with common ſalt, without ſalt petre, 
for the ſmoke as it penetrates will cure and colour the 
fleſh. Then hang up the pieces to dry gradually in the 
ſmoke of a chimney, bur not in reach of the heat of the 
fire. For this purpoſe, a compact cloſet ſhould be con- 
trived, with a hole communicating with a chimney, 
which muſt be near the floor, to convey the ſmoke into 
the cloſet. To carry off the ſmoke, a convenient out- 
let muſt be had almoſt at the top of the cloſet; but it 
muſt not be too large, becauſe if the cloſet be not con- 
ſtantly full of ſmoke, the bacon will receive detriment. 
Wood fires ſhould always be uſed in preference to thoſe 
of coals, turf, or peat. 


To make butter for preſent uſe: 


GET a ſufficientquantity of cream, and having ſtrain- 
ed it through a clean linen cloth into the churn, work 
it with ſolid and heavy ſtrokes, which will bring the 
butter ſooner than with ſuch as are givenlight and quick- 
| U ly, 
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ly. At the beginning of the breaking of the butter, let 
the inſide of the 11d of the churn be cleaned ; after which 
let the ſtrokes of the churn be made with leſs force, to 
prevent heating the buttes. After draining off the but- 
ter milk, take the butter out, and waſh it in clean cold 
water, when it will be fit to make into lumps, &c. for 
home uſe or for ſale. 


To make butter to pot or barrel. 


STIR your milk in a pail or tub, while it is warm 
from the cow, ſeveral times in half an hour; then put 
it into leaden or wooden ſtands or pans. Keep your 
Cream 1n an earthen glazed pot, and if you do not churn 
quickly, ſhift it into others every twelve hours to keep 
it ſweet. As your butter is churned, waſh it in two or 
three waters, and ſalt it to your conveniency. Beat all 
the butter milk clean out of it, for on this very much 
depends its keeping ſweet ; but never waſh it after ſalt- 
ing. It it be to be potted, Keep it all night in what in 
ſome places is called a wedge, and beat it next morning 
again, Let your layers in the barrel or pot be two 
inches thick at leaſt, and ſtrew a little ſalt between every 
one, and fo on till the veſſel be full. 

The butter that is made in the early part of ſummer 
is not ſo good for potting as the later ſort. 


To make freſh cheeſe. 


TAKE two quarts, of raw cream, ſweeten it with ſu- 
gar, boil it awhile, then put in ſome damaſk-roſe wa- 
ter, keeping it ſtirring, that it may not burn to; when 
it is thickened and turned, take it off from the fire, 
waſh the ſtrainer and cheeſe vat with roſe water, and 
roll your curd to and fro in the ſtrainer to drain the 
whey from it; then put the curd with a ſpoon into the 
vat; as ſoon as it is cold, lip it into the cheeſe-diſh 
with ſore of the whey, and ſerve it up. 


To make Gloceſterſbire cheeſe. 


PREPARE a quantity of curd with care, put it in- 


toa vat, and cover it with a clean linen cloth till l be 
ry. 
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dry. Then cut it into ſmall pieces, and put them into 
boiling water mixed with ſalt; after this, take the 
whole out, wring it from the water, and let it ſtand a 
day longer 1n another vat, turning it feveral times in 
the day. Put it into the preſs, and let it remain twenty- 
four hours; then take it out, and ſet it up; but turn it 
ſeveral times during the firſt month. In eight or nine 
months 1t will be fit for uſe. | 


To make Cheſhire cheeſe. 


DRAW the curd gently and without breaking to one 
ſide, and preſs it ſoftly fo as the whey may run out with- 
out hurting the milk. Put the curd into a vat, and 
keep turning and mixing it with a great deal of ſalt; 
then mix the curd as ſmall as poſſible, and put it in a 
mould eight inches deep. Let it be preſſed very hard, | 
and when taken out, placed on a ſhelf. After it has | 
been turned every day during a month, cut a hole in 
the middle of it, and pour in half a pint of ſack, which 
will immediately diffolve through the cheeſe; then 
put in the piece cloſely that it may receive no damage, 
and ſet it in a cellar for a twelvemonth, when it will be 
fit for uſe. 
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To make red or white-elder wine. 


GATHER the elder berries ripe and dry, pick them, | 
bruiſe with your hands, and ſtrain them ; then ſet the A 
liquor by in glazed earthen veſſels for twelve hours to 4 

ſettle; then put to every pint of juice a pint and half 414 
of water, and to every gallon of this liquor put three 
pounds of Liſbon ſugar : ſet this in a kettle over the 
fire, and when it is ready to boil, clarify it with the | 
whites of four or five eggs; let it boil an hour, and | 
when it is almoſt cold, work it with ſtrong ale yeſt, and 
then tun it, filling up the veſſel from time to time with 
the ſame liquor, ſaved on purpoſe, as it finks by work- 
ing. In a month's time, if the veſſel hold about eight 
gallons, 1t will be fine and fit to bottle; and after bot- 
tling, will be fit to drink in two months; but remem- 
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ber that all liquors muſt be fine before they are bottled, 
or elſe they will grow ſharp, ferment in the bottles, and 
never be good for any thing. 

N. B. Add to every gallon of this liquor a pint of 
of ſtrong mountain wine, but not ſuch as has the bora- 
chio or hogſkin flavor. This wine will be very ſtrong 
and pleaſant, and will keep ſeveral years. 

Red-elder wine is to be prepared in the ſame manner 
as that made with ſugar; and if the veſſel hold about 
eight or ten gallons, 1t will be fit for bottling in about 
a month's time; but if the veſſel be larger, it muſt 
ſtand longer in proportion, that 1s, three or four months 


at leaſt for a hogſhead. | 
To make pgooſeberry wine. 


GATHER the gooſeberries in dry weather, when 
they are half ripe, pick them, and bruiſe them in a tub, 
with a wooden mallet, or ſuch other like inſtrument, 
for no metal 1s proper; then take about the quantity 
of a peck of the bruiſed gooſeberries, put them into a, 
cloth made of horie hair, and preſs them as much as 
poſſible, without breaking the ſeeds; repeat this till 
all your gooſeberries are preſſed, and add to this preſſed 
juice, the other which you will find in the tub; and to 
every gallon put three pounds of powder ſugar; ſtir 
this together till the ſugar. is diſſolved, and then put it 
in a veſſel or caſk, which muſt be quite filled with it. 
If the veſſel hold about ten or twelve gallons, it muſt 
ſtand a fortnight or three weeks; or if about twenty 
gallons, then about four or five weeks, to ſettle, in a 
cool place; then draw off the wine from the lees, and 
after you have diſcharged the veſſel from the lees, re- 
turn the clear liquor again into the veſſel, and let it 
ſtand three months, if the caſk is about ten gallons; 
or between four and five months, 1f it be twenty gal- 
lons, and then bottle it off. ; 

Note, A ſmall caſk of any liquor 1s always ſooner 
ripe and fit for drinking than the liquor of a large caſk ; 
but a ſmall body of liquor will ſooner change ſour, en 

| | that 
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that which is in a large caſk. The wine, if it is truly 
prepared, according to the above directions, will im- 
prove every year, and laſt ſeveral years. 


To matte currant wine. 


GATHER your currants full ripe, ſtrip them and 
bruiſe in a mortar, and to every gallon of the pulp put 
two quarts of water, firſt boiled, and cold. You may 
put in ſome raſps if you pleaſe; let it ſtand in a tub 
twenty-four hours to ferment; then let it run through 
a hair ſieve; let no hand touch it, and let it take its 
time to run; and toevery gallon of this liquor put two 
pounds and a half of white ſugar; ſtir it well, and pur 
it in your veſlel, and to every fix gallons put in a quart 
of the beſt rectified ſpirit of wine ; let it ſtand ſix weeks, 
and bottle it; if it is not very fine, empty it into other 
bottles, or at firſt draw it into large bottles, and then, 
after it has ſtood a fortnight, rack it off into ſmaller, 


To make cherry wine. 


PULL off the ſtalks of the cherries, and waſh them 
without breaking the ſtones; then preſs them hard 
through a hair bag, and to every gallon of liquor put 
two pounds of ſix- penny ſugar. The veſſel muſt be full, 
and let it work as long as it makes a noiſe in the veſſel ; 
then ſtop it up cloſe for a month or more, and when 
it is fine, draw it into dry bottles, and put a lump of 
ſugar into every bottle; if it make them fly, open 
them all for a moment, and ſtop them up again. 
will be fit to drink in a quarter of a year. 


Raiſin wine, 


TO every gallon of clear Thames, or other river 
water, put five pounds of Malaga or Belvidere raiſins ; 
let them ſteep a fortnight, ſtirring them every day; 
then pour the liquor off, ſqueeze the juice out of the 
raiſins, and put both liquors together in a veſſel that is 
of a ſize to contain it exactly, for it ſhould be quite full; 


let the veſſel ſtand open thus till your wine has done 
hiſſing 
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hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe; you may add a pint 
of French brandy to every two gallons; then ſtop it up 
cloſe, and when you find it is fine, which you may know 
by pegging it, bottle it off. 
It you would have it red, put one gallon of Alicant 
wine to every four of raiſin wine. 


To make orange wine, 


PUT twelve pounds of fine ſugar, and the whites of 
eight eggs, well beaten, into fix gallons of ſpring wa- 
ter; let it boil an hour, ſkimming it all the time; take 


it off, and when it is pretty cool, put in the juice of 


fifty Seville oranges, and ſix ſpoonfuls of good ale yeſt, 
and let it ſtand two days; then put it into your veſſel 
with two quarts of Rheniſh wine, and the juice of twelve 
lemons. You muſt let the juice of lemons and wine, 
and two pounds of double-refined ſugar, ſtand cloſe 
covered ten or twelve hours before you put it into the 
veſſel to your orange wine, and ſkim off the ſeeds before 
you put it in. The lemon peels muſt be put in with 
the oranges, and half the rinds muſt be put into the 
veſſel; it muſt ſtand ten or twelve days before it is fit 
to bottle. 


To make quince wine. 
GATHER quinces when dry, and wipe them very 


clean with a coarſe cloth; then grate them with a coarſe 
grater or raſp, as near the core as you can; but grate 
in none of the core, nor the hard part of it; then ſtrain 
your grated quinces into an earthen pot, and to each 
gallon of liquor put two pounds of fine loaf ſugar, and 
ſtir it till your ſugar is diſſolved ; then cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtand twenty-four hours, by which time it 
will be fit enough to bottle, taking care in the bottling 
of it that none of the ſettlement paſs into the bottles. 
This will keep good a year, Obſerve that your quin- 


2 muſt be very ripe when you gather them for this 
uſe. 
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To make cowſli wine, 


TAKE fix gallons of water, twelve pounds of ſugar, 
and four whites of eggs; beat the eggs very well, and 
put them in the water and ſugar; then put it on the 
fire, in a kettle, and let it boil three quarters of an 
hour, ſkim it all the time it boils, and when it is cold, 
take a peck of picked cowſlips, bruiſe them a little and 
put them in; then make a good brown toaſt and ſpread 
it on both ſides with good ale yeſt, put it in with the 
cowſlips, and let it ſtand two or three days to work. 
The night before you ſtrain it off, put in two lemons, 
a quart of Rheniſh wine, and ſix ounces of ſirup of ci- 
trons ; then cover it cloſe; the next day ſtrain it off 
through a ſtrainer, ſqueezing the cowſlips as hard as 
poſſible; then ſtrain it through a flannel bag, and put 
it in your veſſel ; when it has done working, ſtop it cloſe 
for a fortnight, or three weeks, then bottle it off. 


Damſon wine. 


HAVING provided four gallons of water, put to 
every gallon four pounds of Malaga raiſins, and half a 
peck of damſons, in a veſſel without a head, where, 
being covered, they are to ſteep fix days; ſtir them 
twice every Cay, and let them ſtand as long without 
ſtirring. Then draw off your wine, colour it with the 
infuſed juice of damſons ſweetened with ſugar, and turn 
it into a wine veſſel for a fortnight, in order to be made 
fine; and afterwards diſpoſe of it in bottles. 


Raſpberry wine. 


RIPE raſpberries being bruiſed with the back of 4 
ſpoon, ſtrain them, and fill a bottle with the juice; 
ſtop it, but not very cloſe, and ſet it by for four or 
five days; then pour it off from the dregs, and add as 
much Rheniſh, or white wine, as the juice will well 
colour; that done, ſweeten your wine with loaf ſugar, 
and bottle it for uſe. | 
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Black- cherry wine. 


' BOIL fix gallons of ſpring water one hour; then bruiſe 
twenty-four pounds of black cherries, without breaking 
the ſtones ; pour the water boiling hot on the cherries, 
ſtir the cherries well in the water, and let it ſtand twen- 
ty-four hours; then ſtrain it off, and to every gallon 
put near two pounds of good ſugar; mix it well with 
the liquor, and let it ſtand one day longer; then pour 
it off clear into the veſſel, and ſtop it cloſe; let it be 
very fine before you draw it off into bottles, 


To make elder-flower wine. 


TO twelve gallons of water, put thirty pounds of 
ſingle loaf ſugar, boil it till two gallons are waſted, 
ſkimming it well; let it ſtand till it be as cool as wort, 
then put in two or three ſpoonfuls of yeſt ; when it works, 
put in two quarts of bloſſoms, picked from the ſtalks, 
ſtirring it every day till it has done working, which will 
not be under five or ſix days; then ſtrain it, and put 
it into the veſſel. After it is ſtopped down, let it ſtand 
two months, and then, if fine, bottle it. 


To brew ale and beer. 


PUT half a hogſhead of water into your copper, and 
cover it with bran ; when it is ſcalding hot, put a third 
part of it into the maſh tub, and let it ſtand till the 
ſteam is ſo far ſpent, that you can ſee your face in the 
liquor; then put in two buſhels of malt, and ſtir the 
malt and liquor well together. In the mean time, let 
the reſt of the water boil in the copper; then put out 
the fire, that the heat of the liquor may be allayed; 
then put theother part of it into the maſh tub, and ſtir 
it well again; put in alſo a ſhovel or two of hot coals 
to take off any ill taint of the malt, and ſo let it ſtand 
for two hours. In the mean time, heat half a hogſhead 
more of liquor, and when you have drawn off your firſt 
wort, put part of it upon the grains, and ſtir in a buſhel 
and half more of freſh malt; then put your firſt wort 

into 
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into the copper again, making it ſcalding hot; and 
put part of it into a ſecond maſh tub, and when the 
ſteam is gone, ſtir in it a buſhel and a half more of freſh 
malt; then put in the reſt of the wort, and ſtir it well, 
and let it ſtand two hours; then heat another half hog- 
mead of water, and when what was put into the firſt 
maſh tub has ſtood two hours, draw it off, and alſo that 
wort in the ſecond maſh tub, and take the grains out 
of the ſecond maſh tub, and put them into the firſt ; 
then put the liquor in the copper into it, and let it ſtand 
an hour and a half; in the mean time; he at another half 
hogſhead of water, put it upon the grains, and let it 
ſtand as before. Boil the firſt wort with a pound of 
hops for two hours, or till it looks curdly for beer; 
boil the ſecond wort with ſix ounces of hops for ale, an 
hour and a half, and boil the hops of both worts in your 
other liquor, for table beer, an hour and a half. 


Strong and ſmall beer. 

LET the water boil before you put it into the maſh- 
1ng-vat, and let it ſtand till the ſteam is off, about one 
hogſhead of water; then take your malt, and ftrew it 
in with a hand bowl, another keeping it ſtirring till it 
grows thick; then put in more water and malt as before, 
till you have got your quantity; reſerve ſome malt to- 
cover the top about one inch thick; let it ſtand three 
hours, then draw it off at the bottom; and pour it in at 
the top till it runs fine; put your hops to the fine liquor, 
keep them ſtirring till your liquor is ready to boil, and 
then put them into the copper. . 

Twenty buſhels of malt will make two hogſheads of 
ſtrong, and four of ſmall beer; ten pounds of hops are 
ſufficient. Or twenty buſhels of malt will make four 
hogſheads of good ale, and two of ſmall beer; but then 
you muſt put but eight pounds of hops to it, and let it 
not boil above an hour and a half. | 


To cure a butt of ropy beer. 
MIX two handfuls of bean flour with one handful of 
ſalt, and it will anſwer the end very well, 8 
To 


| 
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To feed and give a fine flavor to a barrel of beer. 


PUT fix ſea biſcuits into a bag of hops, and put it 
all together into the caſk. | 


To fine drink in twenty-four hours, 


PUT a piece of lime, made from ſoft, not hard chalk, 
about as big again as a hen's egg, which will diſturb 
the liquor, and cauſe it afterwards to be fine, and draw 
off briſk to the laſt, though flat before; this quantity 
will do for a kilderkin. 


To recover a kilderkin of ſtale ſmall beer. 


PUT two ounces of good hops, and one pound of 
mellow fat chalk, broke into about fix pieces, into the 
bung hole, and immediately ſtop it up cloſe. In three 
days you may tap it, and it will prove ſound and plea- 
ſant to the laſt. | 


To make mead. 


TO thirteen gallons of water put thirty pounds of ho- 
ney, boil, and ſkim it well; then take roſemary, thyme, 
bay leaves, and ſweet briar, one handful altogether ; 
boil it an hour; then put it into a tub, with two or 
three good handfuls of ground malt; ſtir it till it is but 
blood-warm ; then ſtrain it through a cloth, and put it 
into a tub again; cut a toaſt round a quartern loaf, 
ſpread it over with good ale yeſt, and put it into your 
tub; and when the liquor is quite over with the yeſt, 
put it up in your veſſel; then take of cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs, an ounce and a half; of ginger ſliced, 
one ounce; bruiſe the ſpice, and tie it all up in a rag, 
and hang it in the veſſel ; ſtop'it up cloſe for uſe. 


To make white metheglin. 


YOU muſt take ſweet marjoram, ſweet-briar buds, 
ſtrawberry leaves and violets, of each two handfuls ; 
double violets (if they are to be had), broad thyme, 
borage, and agrimony, of each two handfuls ; ſix or 


eight tops of roſemary, the ſeeds of carraways, corian- 
| der 
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der and fennel, of each four ſpoonfuls, and fix or eight 
large blades of mace. Boil all theſe ingredients in ſix- 
teen gallons of water for three quarters of an hour or 
better, ſkim, and ſtrain the liquor, to which, having 
ſtood till it is luke-warm, put as much of the beſt ho- 
ney as will make it bear an egg the breadth of a ſix- 
pence above the water; then boil it again as long as 
any ſcum will riſe, and ſet it to cool; when it is almoſt 
cold, put in a pint of new ale yeſt, and when it has 
worked till you perceive the yeſt to fall, tun it up, 
and ſuffer it to work in the caſk till the yeſt has done 
riſing ; fill it up every day with ſome of the ſame li- 
quor, ſtopping it afterwards. Put into it, in a bag, 2 
a couple of nutmegs ſliced, a few cloves, mace an 

cinnamon, all unbruiſed, and a grain or two of muſk. 


To make cyder. 


GET apples ſo thoroughly ripe that they will eaſily 
fall by ſhaking the tree; they are to be pippins, pome- 
waters, harveys, or other apples of a watery juice; ei- 
ther grind or pound them, ſqueeze them in a hair bag, 
and put the juice into a ſeaſoned caſk. 

The caſk 1s to be ſeaſoned with a rag dipped in brim- 
ſtone tied to the end of a ſtick, and put in burning in- 
to the bung hole of the caſk; and when the ſmoke is 
gone, waſh it with a little warm liquor, that has run 
through a ſecond ſtraining of the hulk of the apples. 
Put into the caſk, when the cyder is in, a bit of paſte 
made of flour, tied up in a thin rag; let it ſtand for a 
week, and then draw it off from the lees into another 
ſeaſoned caſk. 

Some put three or four pounds of raiſins into a hog- 
ſhead, and two pounds of ſugar, to make the cyder 
work the better. | 


To recover cyder that is decayed, although it be quite ſour. 
FROM a hogſhead of pale ſour cyder draw out as 
much as by boiling with ſix pounds of brown-ſugar can- 


dy will make a perfect ſirup; let the ſirup ſtand till 
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thoroughly cold, then pour it into the hogſhead, and 
ſtop it very cloſe. This will raiſe a fermentation, but 
not a violent one. There muſt be room in the. veſſel 
for _ Tor to work, and in a few days it will be fit 
to drink. 


To make forub. 


TAKE two quarts of brandy, and put it in a large 
bottle, with the juice of five lemons, the peels of two, 
and half a nutmeg ; ſtop it up, and let it ſtand three 
days; then add to it three pints of white wine, and a 
pound and a half of ſugar; mix, ſtrain it twice through 
a flannel, and bottle it up. It is both a pretty wine, 
and a cordial. FN | 83-4 


To clean and fweeten caſes, 


IF your caſk be a butt, then, with cold water firſt 
rinſe out the lees clean, and have ready, boiling or very 
hot water, which put in, and with a long birch broom 
ſcrub the bottom as well as you can. At theſame time 
let there be provided another ſhorter broom of about 
a foot and a half long, to clean the upper parts of the 
caſk well. The one-handed ſhort broom uſed with 
water and ſand, or aſhes, will effectually cleanſe a hog- 
ſhead, or other ſmaller veſſel; the outſide of the caſk 
about the bung hole ſhould be well waſhed, leſt the yeſt, 
as it works over, carry ſome of its filth with it. 
- Butto ſweeten a barrel, kilderkin, firkin, or pin, in 
the great brew houſes, they put them over the copper 
hole for a night together, that the ſteam of the boiling 
water or wort may penetrate into the wood: but this is 
ſuch a furious ſearcher, that unleſs the caſk is new hoop- 
ed juſt before, it will be apt to fall in pieces. | 
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RECEIPTS IN PHYSIC, Xe. 


A pectoral infuſian for an afthmatic cough. 


INFUSE. one ounce of muſtard ſeed and three drams 
of garlic in a quart of white wine, and drink it as you 


find occaſion, 
An emulſion for an aſthma. . 


TAKE one dram and a half of gum ammoniac, diſ- 
ſolve it cold in a mortar, in four ounces of hyſſop water, 
and two ounces of Rheniſh wine; then ſtrain it out for 
two doſes, _ 

A draught for a Fun aſtbma. 


TAKE ſperma ceti, half an ounce; balſam of Tole, 
three drams, diſſolved with the white of, an egg; then 
=_ in twelve ounces of decoction of bartey, and with 

our ounces of white wine. make an emulſion; ſweeten 
Fe with a little ſugar. Take a ſmall draught frequent- 
y, with ſome drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and tincture 
of caſtor, the like number of each. 


| A doſe for an ague. 

GIVE as much Virginja-ſnake root, dried and pow- 
dered, as will lie upon a ſhilling, in a glaſs of ſherry or 
ſack, juſt before. the cold fit begins; uſe this two or 
three times till the ague 1s gone, 


An outward application for an ague. 


TAKE fmallage, ribwort, rue, plantane, and oliba- 
num; beat all well together with a little bay ſalt, = 
it into a thin rag, and lay it to the wriſt a little be 
the cold fit comes. 


To prevent a relapſe of the apoplexy. 


| ONCE every third day, at about four o'clock in the 
morning, take two ſcruples of pilla cochia the greater, 


and leer after them; repeat it ſix times. 4 


3 :Wult go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 
We. BL | every 
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A plaſter againſt an apoplexy. 

GET galbanum and opopanax, of each two drams ; 
pellitory of Spain and caſtor, of each one dram ; oil of 
amber, one ſcruple; and Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a plaſter; ſpread it on thin leather, 
and cover the head with it, being freſh ſhaved. 


Cure for apoplectic, epileptic or hyferic fits. 
APOPLECTIC, epileptic, or hyſteric fits, may be 


cured ſolely by a milk diet, of about two quarts of cow's 
milk a day, without any other food. 


A green oil for aches and bruiſes. | 


GET a pottle of oil of olives, and put it into a ſtone 
pot of a gallon, with a narrow mouth; then take ſou- 
thernwood, wormwood, ſage, and camomil, of each 
four handfuls ; and a quarter of a peck of red-roſe buds, 
the white cut from them; ſhred them together groſly, 
and put them into the oil; and once a day, for nine or 
ten days, ſtir them well; and when the lavender ſpike 
is ripe, put in four handfuls of the tops, and let it ſtand 
three or four days longer, covered very cloſe ; then boil 
them an hour upon a ſlow fire, ſtirring often; then put 
to it a quarter of a pint of the ſtrongeſt aqua vitæ, 
and let it boil an hour more; then ſtrain it through a 
coarſe cloth, let it ſtand till it is cold, and keep it in 
glaſſes for uſe. Warm a little in a ſpoon or ſaucer, and 
bathe the part affected. ee, | 


A certain cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

LE the patient be blooded at the arm nine or ten 
ounces: Then take of aſh-coloured ground liverwort, 
cleaned, dried, and powdered, half an ounce; and 
black pepper, powdered, two drams. Mix theſe well 
together, and divide the powder into four doſes, one 
of which muſt be taken every morning, faſting, for 
four mornings ſucceſſively, in half a pint of cow's milk 
warm. After theſe four doſes are taken, the. patient 
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every morning faſting, for a month : he muſt be dipt 
all over, but not ſtay in (with his head above water) lon- 
ger than half a minute, if the water be very cold. Af- 
ter this he muſt go in three times a week for a fortnight 
longer. 

N. B. The above herb is very common, and grows 
generally in ſandy and barren ſoils all over England. 
The right time to gather it is in the month of October 
or November. 


A ſalve for a blaft, burn, or ſcald. 


TAKE. May butter freſh out of the churn, neither 
waſhed nor ſalted, and put a good quantity of the green 
inner rind of elder with it ina pipkin, and ſet that in a 
pot of boiling water ; let it infuſe a day or two; then 
ſtrain it out, and keep it in a pot for ule, 


To ſweeten the blood in the ſcurvy, jaundice, or any pains 
in the limbs. 


TAKE ſcurvy graſs, maidenhair, wild germander, 
wood ſorrel, fumitory, of each half a handful ; and da- 
maſk roſes, two handfuls; put theſe into two quarts of 
clarified whey ; let all ſtand till ſcalding hot; then ſtrain 
it off, and drink half a pint at a draught, four or five 
times in a day, for a month or five weeks in the ſpring. 
This is very well worth the trial in the gout. 


To Hop the ſpitting of blood. 
MIX cinnabar of antimony, one ounce, with two 


ounces of conſerve of red roſes; and take as much as a 
nutmeg morning and night, 


To ſtop the bloody flux. 
TAKE of the beſt rhubarb, finely powdered, half an 


ounce; of red ſanders, two drams; cinnamon, one 
dram; crocus martis aſtringent, three drams; of Lu- 
catellus balſam, ſo much as ſuffices; make a maſs of 
pills, of which take three every night and morning for 
a fortaight, This has cyrcd ſome who have loſt a vaſt 

quantity 
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quantity of blood, after other remedies had proved in- 
effectual. | a 
dl To break a boil. © 
TAKE the yolk of a new-laid egg, ſome honey, and 


wheat flour; mix well together, ſpread it on a rag, and 
lay it on cold. | 2 


A liniment for a ſore breaſt. 


TAKE ointment of yellow baſilicon, Arceus's lini- 
ment, of each fix drams ; powder of myrrh, two drams ; 
maſtich, aloes, of each half a dram; honey of roſes, 
the yolks of an egg, of each two drams; make a lini- 
ment, and apply it warm with pledgets. 


A plaſter to diſcuſs and ſoften any hard ſwelling in the breaf, 
occaſioned by the drying of the milk. 


TAKE the plaſters of diachylon without the gums, 
burnt lead, and ſoap, of each one ounce; cumin plaſter, 
half an ounce ; melt them, and add oil of amber, one 
dram; mix, and make a plaſter; ſpread a little on a 
linen cloth, and apply it to the breaſt. | 


An ointment for the ſame. 


TAKE ointment of poplar, camphorated white oint- 
ment, ointment of bays, unguent. nutr. and honey 
of each an ounce; mix them, and anoint the breaſt 
with a warm hand, applying the above plaſter over it. 

To dry away the milk. ; 

TAKE of red lead, nine ounces; oil of red roſes; one 

pint and a half; white-roſe vinegar, half a pint; boil 


them to the conſiſtence of a plaſter, ſpread it on a coarſe 
cloth, .and lay it over the breaſt, 


As eaſy and uſeful remedy for a freſh bruiſe or contuſion. 
TAKE freſh butter and parſley, of each a ſufficient 
quantity, and having chopped the herb, mix it very 
well with the butter, to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm 
or poultice, which is to be applied warm to the newly- 

bruiſed parts. 5 
2 
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For an inward bruiſe. 


TAKE Iriſh ſlate, two drams, powdered, and ſpruce 
beer, half a pint. Mix them, and drink twice a day ; 
bleeding being premiſed, 


For a bruiſe on the bead. 


TAKE ſal volatile oleoſum, Hungary water, and 


compound ſpirit of lavender, of each one ounce; mix 
them together, and rub the head therewith, it being 
firſt ſhaved. | 


An excellent ointment for burns and ſcalds. 


TAKE of ſaccharum ſaturni, half a dram ; and the 
ſharpeſt vinegar, four ounces; make a ſolution of the 
former in the latter, and add to this ſolution, drop b 
drop (often ſtirring or ſhaking them together), as 3 
oil of elder as will reduce the mixture to an ointment, 


An approved medicine for a cancer, not broken. 


TAKE dulcified colcother, and with cream, or whites 
of eggs, beaten to a water, bring it to the conſiſtence 
of a poultice, which ought to be made large, and ſpread 
about the thickneſs of half a crown, and applied warm 
to the part affected, ſhifting it at leaſt once a day. 


Lor a cancer. 

TAKE the hard ſubſtance that divides the kernel of 
the walnut, dry it to powder, and take as much of it, 
in ſome liquid, morning and evening, as will lie on a 
ſix-pence, EI OS. 

| A liniment for a cancer ulcerated. 28 

TAKE liniment of Arceus, the fat of vipers, of each 
one ounce; ointment of tobacco, ointment of apoſtles, 
of each half an ounce; powder of myrrh, red precipi- 
tate ſifted fine, of each three drams; balſam of Peru, 
elixir proprietatis, of each two drams: mix and anoint 
the ulcer once or twice a day, applying the following 
plaſter over it. aw gi „ 072 M 2 
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Plaſter for a cancer. 


TAKE the plafters of red lead, diachylon with the 
gums, and compound diachylon, of each one ounce ; 
ſperma ceti, half an ounce; balfam of ſulphur turpen- 
tined, balſam of Peru, of each two drams ; oil of am- 
ber, one dram: mix them to a plaſter, and lay over 
the ſore. | 


A fomentation to diſcuſs a cancer. 


TAKE common wormwood, pennyroyal, byſſop, 
camomil flowers, and melilot, of each one handiul; the 
roots of Florentine orrice, gentian, of cach fix drams : 
boil them in ſpring water and milk, of each a pint and 
a half; ſtrain two pints of the liquor, to which add tinc- 
ture of myrrh, ſpirit of wine camphorated, of cach three 
ounces ; and opium, one dram: mix them together, and 


foment the cancer with it, warm, twice a day. 


© A plaſter to be applied after fomentation. 
TAKE the plaſters of compound diachylon, diachy- 
lon with the gums, and frogs with mercury, of each 
one ounce ; ſperma ceti, half an ounce; balſam of Peru, 
one dram and a half; oil of amber, thirty drops; make 
a plaſter, and apply it over the breaſt after fomentation. 


A mouth water to Cure a canker. 


TAKE of the juice of ſage and honeyſuckle, each fix 
ſpoonfuls ; of white-wine vinegar, two ſpoonfuls ; roch 
alum, one ounce; and double the weight of the whole 
in honey: boil it to a thick ſirup; ſkim it clean, and 
when cold, put it up for uſe. . This, with ſirup of 
mulberries, 1s good for any ſore mouth. 


For chilblains, kibes, whitloes, felons, Sc. 


TAKE May butter, ſeven ounces; wax and reſin, of 
each four ounces ; crude honey, ten drams ; wheat flour, 
fix drams : mix them, and ſpread upon leather; apply 
it to 4he part affected, changing it twice a day, till it be- 


Sins to grow well. This warms, looſens, diſcuſſes, 


cleans, 


* 


n 


cleans, ripens, and digeſts, as a general application; 
and is ot known ſervice in the ſpeedy curing of felons 
and watitloes in the fingers; it is alſo of ſingular uſe to 
aate inflammations, and bring ſwellings to ripeneſs 
anc Maturity. ? | q 

Pretty thick parings of turnips, freſh cut, and after 
being held to the fire till criſp, applied to the unbro- 
ken tumors or bliſters of. chilblains, as hot as can be en- 
cured, will relieve them without breaking the bliſters. 
They muſt be kept on a competent time; and repeat- 
ed, when neceſſary. | 

To prevent chilblains at the return of a certain ſea- 
ſon,. agoint the parts where they are expected to appear, 
both before and during the acceis of the ſevere cold, 
with oil of turpentine or petroleum ; and when the diſ- 
order firſt begins to ſhew itſelf, wrap round the affected 
part a piece of hog's bladder, well wetted in either of 
theſe oils; and take care to keep off the cold. 


A remedy for the cholic. 


SLICE. one ounce of the very beſt rhubarb you can 
get, into a quart of ſack; let it infuſe twelve hours at 
leaſt; then drink four large ſpoonfuls, and fill your 
bottle up again. Drink this quantity once a day; for 
ſix weeks or two months, at leaſt. When your rhubarb 
has loſt its virtue, you muſt put in freſn. 


For a convulfive cholic. 


TAKE yellow tranſparent amber, groſly powdered ; 
inger minced; mix, and fill a pipe; ſmoke three or 
dur, while in pain, and always going to reſt, 


An excellent water for the ſtone cholic, 


PUT four pounds of haw berries bruiſed, into four 
quarts of ſtrong white wine; let it ſteep twenty-four 
hours; then draw off, in a cold ſtill, two quarts very 
ſtrong, and what runs after, keep by itſelf. A quarter 
of a pint of the ſtrongeſt has given eaſe in very bad fits 
at once taking; but if it come up, you mult repeat it, 
till it ſtays. | 
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A reftorative emulſion for à conſumptive perſon. 

TAKE the milk or emulſion of ſweet almonds made 
with pure Briſtol, ordiſtilled water, one pint ; the whites 
of four eggs perfectly freſh; Minorca honey half an 
ounce; beat them well together for ten minutes, and 
ſtrain through a fine hair ſieve. A large tea- cup full is 
to be taken three or four times a day. 


An infallible cure for a conſumption. 


TAKE half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned; a 
quarter of a pound of figs ; a quarter of a pound of honey; 
of Lucatellus balſam, powder of ſteel, and flour of 
elecampane, half an ounce each; a grated nutmeg, and 
one pound of double- refined fugar, pounded : ſhred 
and pound all theſe together in a ſtone mortar, pouring 
in a pint of ſalad oil by degrees. Eat a bit ft it four 
times a day, the bigneſs ofa nutmeg ; and drink every 
morning a glaſs of old Malaga fack, with the yolk of a 
new-laid egg, and as much flour of brimſtone as will lie 
on a ſix-pence one morning, and a like quantity of 
flour of elecampane the next, alternately, 

| For a cough. : 

TAKE pennyroyal water, Florence oil, and fpirit 
of hartſhorn, of each two pennyworth ; pour two table- 
ſpoons full of the pennyroyal water in a glaſs with a 
lump of ſugar ; diffolve it; add one large ſpoonful of 
Florence oil, and a tea-ſpoonful of the hartſhorn; ſtir 
it up, and it will be hke cream. Take the above 
quantity the laſt thing going to bed. | 

Or, mix ſix ounces of oft water, with two drams of 
volatile aromatic ſpirit, an ounce of Florence oil, and 
half an ounce of ſimple ſirup; this is ſerviceable in re- 
cent coughs: in more obſtmate coughs, it will be bet- 
ter to ſubſtitute for the aromatic ſpirit the paregoric 
elixir of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. | = 

| For a hoarſeneſs. 
TAKE every night, going to reſt, half a pint of mum 
as warm as you*can drink it at a draught, for three 
nights together, , jp 
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A preſent remedy for convulſion fits. 


MAKE a draught of an equal quantity of piony, and 
ſimple black-cherry water; and for a man put thirty, 
for a woman twenty, for a child five drops of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn. Drink this in or before a fit. 


A cure for the cramp. 


TAKE a handful of the herb called perriwinkle, ſome 
of it bears a blue flower, and ſome white; take alſo a 
ood handful of roſemary tops, put them into a pewter 
diſh, and ſet them upon coals; dry, and turn them very 
often, and when they are very hot, bind them upon the 
part affected with a cloth when going to bed; take it 
off in the morning, and lay on freſh at night; and this 


will relieve the patient greatly. 

| A good remedy for corns. 

GET the yeſt of beer, not ale, and ſpreading it up- 
on a linen rag, or other cloth, apply it to the part at- 
fected, renewing it once every day. 


A medicine for the dropſy. 


TAKE broom, and burn it by itſelf, in a clean oven, 
ſhift the aſhes from the ſtalks and coals that are not 
quite conſumed, and put two full pounds of theſe aſnes 
into a two-quart bottle; pour on old hock, till the bot- 
tle be full up to the neck; take care it is not too full; 
if it have no room to ferment, it will be apt to ſplit 
the bottle; digeſt it in hot aſhes by the fire, or in 
the ſun, and ſhake it often; when it has ſtood three or 
four days, pour off a quart of the clear lee; if it is not 


perfectly fine, decant again and again, till it be ſo; 


fill up your bottle again with hock, and do as before, 
till all the ſtrength of the aſhes be out. Drink of this 
firſt in a morning, and at four or five in the afternoon y 
continue it for ſome time, and it will carry off the drop- 
fical humors. While you take it, 'let the meat you 


To 


eat be dry-roaſted ; and your drink, ſtrong ale or wine. 
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To cure deaſneſs. 


TAKE clean fine black wool, dip it in civet, and 
put it into the ear; as it dries, which will be in a day 
or two, dip it again, and keep it moiſtened in the car 
for three weeks or a month. | | 

The ſteams,of coffee have often relieved a denſhofd 
that has been occaſioned by the wax becoming too 
hard, which they will ſoften and ſet free. 


For ringing and noiſe in the ears. 

PUT into the hole of the ear cotton, on 1 is. 
dropped oil of bitter almonds, mixed with tincture of 
caſtor, or oil of cloves; ſqueeze it into the paſſage, . 
lying for ſome time after on the contrary ſide. At bed, 
time, ſtove wine with roſemary; and drink it warm in. 
order to diſpoſe yourſelf to ſweat. Keep your feet and 
neck very warm, and you may receive the ſteams of 
coffee, tea, or ſtoved wine, into your ear, and then 
ſtop it up again cloſe. 


To expel an inſeft out of the ear. 


GET the tinctures of myrrh and aloes, and oil of bit- 
ter almonds, of each two drams ; oils of ſavine and 
wormwood, of each ten drops: mix them all together, 
then drop a little into the ears, and it will kill the in- 
ſect, and draw it out. This is alfo gh for ul- 
cers in the ears. =, 


For an earwig geilen into the ear. 


GEx rue, and ſtamp it in a mortar; then ſtrain of 
the juice, and put it into the ear; then lie down to reſt 
og the contrary ear, and when you awake, the j Juice will 
come out, and the carwig will be dead, = 

The Juices of wotmwood, ſouthernwood, and rue, 
equal quantities, put into the ear, will alſo kill any 
vermin that is got into it. 


For the epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, , 
Take of Venice ſoap, half a dram; boil it in milk to 
three ounces; ſtrain it but for one doſe. 


A 
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A drink for the evil. 


. TAKE. of white archangel, two handfuls ; of out- 
landiſh ſweet-ſenne] ſeed bruiſed, one ounce; of liquor- 
ice, one ounce : boil theſe together in two wine quarts 
of ſpring water; ſtop it cloſe, till half be conſumed ; 
when cold, {train it Hom the ingredients, and add to 
the liquor two ounces of damaſk roſes : let the patient 
drink of this liquor, ſpring and fall, five, ſeven or nine 
days together, as belt agrees with them, three times a 
'' day; a quarter of a pint, firſt and laſt, and at four in 


the afternoon. 


An eintment for the feelings in the King's evil. 

TAEE two ſpoonfuls of juice of rue, as much falad 
oil, and beat them well together; then ſet it over che 
fire, and let it boil lowly half an hour; add two ounces 
of bees wax, and let it boil a little with this; pour it 
out, and keep it cloſe covered. It is an incomparable 
ointment to uſe all the time you take the above drink, 


An excellent powder in malignant fevers. 


TAKE goa ſtone, contrayerva ſtone, Gaſcoign's pow- | 
der, Virginia ſnake root, of each five grains; and 
make them into a powder, 


A cooling drink in a fever or pleuriſy. 


PUT an ounce of pearl barley into three pints of wa- 
T ter, ſhiftit twice; beat half an ounce of almonds, with 
a bit of lemon peel, and a ſpoonful or two of the water ; 
when they are very fine, waſh the almond milk through 
your ſieve, with three pints of barley water; in the laſt 
boiling of this, you may put melon ſeeds and pumpion 
ſeeds, of each half an ounce; of white poppy ſeeds, half 
adram ; when theſe are well boiled, mix the liquor with 
the almonds, and ſtrain ; ſweeten it with ſirup of lemons, 
for a fever, or ſirup of maidenhair, and drink four ounces 
every three or four hours. 4 
it 
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An excellent remedy for gripes and fluxes. 


MAKE a tincture of corn-poppy flowers with com- 
mon ſpirit of wine, and give from one ſpoonful to two 
8 in ſpirit of opium, half an ounce, mixed with 
black- cherry water, four ounces. This gives immedi- 
ate eaſe. 


An experienced medicine for a dyſentery or bloody flux. 


GIVE about three ounces of the juice of ground ivy, 
mixt with one ounce of the juice of plantain, once or 
twice a day, 


A cure for the gout or rheumatiſm. 


TO a quart of the beſt Jamaica rum, oil-proof, put 
four ounces of gum guaiacum, which muſt be diſſolved 


in a ſand heat or hot houſe. After the above proceſs, 


add four ounces of nitre, if it agree with the ſtomach ; 
if not, put half the quantity, or as much as ſuits the 
conſtitution. To half a pint of warm water, ſweeten- 
ed with moiſt ſugar, put two tea-ſpoons full of the me- 
dicine, and drink when going to bed. Practiſe this 
every other night for a fortnight ; then diſcontinue it 
for the ſame time ; and afterwards repeat it occaſionally, 
The doſe may be increaſed to three tea-ſpoons full, 
It ſhould ſometimes be taken when the patient is well, 
to prevent a return. There is no occaſion for confine- 
ment or alteration of diet. 


| For the biccough. 
PUT three preſerved damſons in your mouth at once, 
and ſwallow them one by one leiſurely. 
Medicine for the jaundice in children. 


TAKE half an ounce of choice rhubarb made inta 
powder; incorporate with it exactly, by long beating, 


two handfuls of well-choſen and cleanſed currants. Of 


this electary let the patient take every morning about 
the quantity of a nutmeg, for ſeveral days together. 
8 | EW F 
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A pleaſent and ſafe medicine for the yellow jaundice. 


ROAST a large lemon till it be ſoft; but take care 
it do not break; cut it and ſqueeze it, while very hot, 
upon- a dram of turmeric fliced or grated, and half a 
dram of ſaffron ; pour upon theſe ingredients a pint of 
good white wine; let all infuſe one night, and in the 
morning, faſting, take a quarter of a pint of this liquor, 
ſweetened to your taſte with ſugar candy, or if your ſto- 
mach can bear it, the ſugar candy may be omitted; 
repeat this for four mornings, or longer, if you have 
occaſion. It is, for the moſt part, a certain cure. 


To prevent the nail growing into the toe. 


IF the nail of your toe be hard, and apt to grow 
round, and into the corners of your toe, ſcrape the top 
of the nail very thin; do this whenever you cut your 
nails, and by conſtant uſe, it makes the corners fly up, 
and grow flat, ſo that they will give you no pain. 


Pills for paralytic and hy$eric maladies. 


TAKE ſalt of hartſhorn and ſalt of amber, of each 
one ſcruple; crumb of white bread newly baked, two 
ſcruples ; oil of lavender, four drops; with balſamic 
ſirup; make all up into twenty pills, for four doſes. 


An admirable medicine for the piles. 
- TAKE a handful of the leaves of mullein, and boil 


it in a pint of milk; ſweeten this with an ounce of ſirup 
of violets, and drink it every night going to reit, for 
five or fix weeks, and it will certainly remove the cauſe. 


+ 


E To cure a quinſy. 
- WHEN bleeding has failed, take a ſwallow's neſt, 


as whole as you can get it down, boil it in milk till 


ſoft; then wrap it ina cloth, and apply it to the throat 
as hot as the patient can bear it. This excellent poul- 
tice has very often cured, when other medicines have 
been uſed to none effect. | 
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A good drink in the rickets. 


TAKE currants, and raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, of 
each one handful ; maidenhair, yarrow, and ſpeedwell, 
of each one handful ; a large handful of liverwort; a 
handful of dragons leaves, nine leaves of harts tongue, 
a ſpoonful of aniſeeds, and an'ounce of liquorice ſliced ;. 
boil all cheſe in three quarts of ale, till half be conſumed ; 
then ſtrain it, and put it in little bottles, and drink a 
draught of it every morning, and at four in the after- 
non. | | 

A remedy for St. Anthony's fre. 


TAKE one part fine ſpirit, or oil of turpentine, and 


one part finely-rectified ſpirit of wine; mix and ſhake 
the glaſs when you uſe it, anointing the face gently with 
. afeather, or your finger, not covering it. Do it often, 


and it cures in a day or two; but take care not to come 
rear your eyes. It ſoftens and heals, though at firſt 
you think it inflames, You may put more or leſs ſpirit 
of wine, as you like. 


pes, A drink for the ſearvy. 
TAKE two handfuls of water trefoil, and letit work 
in about eight gallons of wort, inſtead of hops, or of 


mall ale or wort made for it, and let the patient uſe it 
for all or the greateſt part of his ordinary drink. 


in eaſy and effetual cure for ſlight ſcorbutic blotches, pains, 
or aches. | 
ANOINT the painful part from time to time with 
faſting ſpittle; and if you will have the medicine a lit- 
tle ſtronger, you may put roch alum to the bigneſs of a 
ſarall pea in your mouth, before you employ the ſpittle. 


A goed ſnuff for the head. 


TAKE tage, roſemary, lilies of the valley, tops of 
ſweet marjoram, of each half an ounce; of nutmeg and 
afarubacca roots, each one dram: dry them, and reduce 
them to a very fine powder, | 


A 
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A decoction for the fone end gravel, 

MAKE, a very ſtrong decoftion of mallows, thus; 
Put half a peck of leaves into one gallon of water, and 
let it boil to near half the quantity; then ſtrain it, and 
add half as many leaves, and boil it again; then add 
liquorice, Koned raiſins, and ſirup of marſhmallows, 
of each two ounces ; and uſe this as a drink continually. 
It has given eaſe to many in extremity of pain. Ob- 
ſerve to {train it clear, and let it ſettle before you pour 
it off. 

A very good medicine for the ſuppreſſion of urine. 


INFUSE in a good heat, two handfuls of the flowers 
of French lavender, in a pint of good brandy (not recti- 
fed ſpirit of wine); and of this infuſion, take about a 
{mall wine- glaſs full at a time, diluted, if there be great 
need, with a ſufficient quantity of ſome appropriated 
liquor. 

Or, take about a ſpoonful at a time of bruiſed muſ- 
tard ſeed in any convenient vehicle. 


For the fone in the kidneys. | 
TAKE of the middle rind of the root of ath bruiſed, 


two pounds; juniper berries bruiſed, three pounds; 


Venice turpentine, that is pure, two pounds and a half; 
put all into ſix quarts of ſpring water in a glais veſſel 
wellcloſed, and let itputrity in horſe dung three months, 
then diſtil it in aſhes, and it will produce both oil and 
a water; ſeparate the one from the other, and take ten 


or twelve drops of the oil in five or ſix ſpoontuls of the 


water every morning, and you will find great benefit. 


For a ftrain. 


TAKE the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can get, and boil it 
in a convenient quantity of wheat bran, till you have 
brought it to the conſiſtence of a poultice. Apply this 
as early as may be to the part affected, and renew it when 
at begins to grow dry, 
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A Tronothening Plaſter for ſtraius, or weatneſs of the back. 


I A 


up ture plaſter, plaſter of red lead, of eac'tan 
equal quantity; make a plaſter to be applied to tlie loins, 
or to tue @ part ſirained. 


4 potuder for the ftrangury. 


TAKE, crabs claws prepared, crabs eyes prepared, 
pearl Preps red, and pearl ſugar, of each a dram: ns, 
and make 2 dowder; divide it into eight papers, of 
which rake 012 every morning and evening in a ſpoon- 
ful of aſles mil, OO. half a pint upon it. 


or faſpeing the tecth. 


TAKE 2 pit of ſpring water, 'and put to it four 
ounces o: brandy : tet the datient waſh cheir mouth with 
this mixture every- morning, and twice or thrice a day 
beſides; and in the morning roll a little while a bit of 
roch alum to and fro in the mouth. 

A me:vod to preſerve and whiten the leeth. 

BOIL a little roch alum in two ounces of honey, 
ſkim it well, and add a little ginger finely powdered ; 
wen it has boiled a little longer, take it off, and be- 
forg it grows cold, put in ſanguis draconis, as much as 
will tinge it of © good colour. Having mixed it well, 


put it into a gallipot, and ſet it by for uſe. Rub the 
teeth as often as you pleaſe with a little of it on a rag. 


A valuable remedy for the tooth ach. 


TO a quart of clarer put one dram of alum, and 
anocher ot acorns; a dram and a half of galls; and half 
a handful of good dried roſe leaves: boil this to the 
conſutaprion of ncar half; then take it from the fire 
and ſtrain it, diffolve in it a dram and à half of acatia 
cut into ſmall bits; and with this liquor, a little hot, 
waſh the part ſeveral times in a day. 


Pellets for a hollow tooth. 


TAKE, of allafœtida, eight grains; camphire and 
cr2g0n's blood, of each © one grain; oil of pepper, two 


8 drops; 
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drops; mix. One pellet will often eaſe the moſt Ate 
pains, and prevent their return. 


Method to keep children rem convulſions and ils whilt cul- 
bing their teeth. 


GET two-penny worth of f foreign orrice root, ſteep 
it in cold water for three or four hours till ſoft enou Ih 
to cut into beads, which muſt be about the ſize of a 
ſmall cherry; ſtring cheſe as a necklace, and put it 
round che child's neck, quite looſe; and renew it every 
two or three months. 

This root is to be had at herb ſhops, or of any drug- 
gifc or chemiſt. The Engliſn orrice root will not do. 
The foreign is white, the Eng liſh, brown. 


For the whoeping courh, 


'T KF an ounce of oil of amber, the beſt ſort, a 
halt an ounce of ſpirits of hartfhorn ; ſhake them toge- 
ther in a phial, aud rub it well into the palms of the 
child's hands, on the foles of both feer, and on the 
pit ot the ſtomach, two or three times a day, and the 
child will be cured in a few days. 


A powerful and experienced medicine for a ſore throat. 


GET two new-laid eggs roaſted moderately hard, 
and the pulp of two well-roaſted p; THIBEE beat them 
well together, and add to them as much curds of poet 


made with ale. Having mcorporated thera all very 


well, apply the mixture very warm to the part affected, 
ſhifting it, if neediul, once in five or {1:z hours. 


A choice medicine for the thruſh in young children, or a 
fore mouth. 


ET an egg, and pull out the meat, then fill it 
with the juice of red ſage, and ſet it on hot embers cill 
it boil; then ſkim it whilſt any ſcum riſes; then put as 
much alum beaten 2s the bignels of a pea or bean, and 
half a ſpoonful of honey, in the egg, boil it a _ 

an 
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and ſhake it off; and when it is cold, rub the child's 
mouth as often as you find occaſion. 


For an ulcer on the tongue. 


TAKE of honey of roſes, half an ounce; oil of vi- 
triol, a ſufficient quantity: mix, and touch the ulcer. 


To ripen a tumor. 


TAKE plaſter of Paracelſus, compound diachylon, 
and flower of ointments, ef each four ounces: mix 
them together, and make a plaſter. 


To heal a tumor when it is broken. 


TAKE of Venice turpentine, two ounces; the yolk 
of an egg, tincture of myrrh and aloes, half an wag ; 
powder of ſaffron, one ſcruple: mix, and make a lini- 


ment, and apply it on lint to the part affected, renew- 
ing it every day. 


A fomeniation to diſcuſs a tumor. 


TAKE. St. John's wort, common wormwood, and 
ecntaury, of each one handſul; bay berries, two oun- 
ces; camomil and elder Bowers; of each one handful : 
boil in three pints to a quart; ſtrain, and add common 
ſpirits of wine, half a pint; then mix for uſe. 


For the twiſting of the guts, Ec. 


TAKE reſin of ſcammony, or reſin of julap, twelve 
grains; Torquet's calomel, one ſcruple: mix, and 
make a powder, to be taken in a ſpoonful of cow's 
milk, drinking after it a ſpoonful or two of the ſame 
milk. 


After the operation of a puree is ended, uſe the fol- 
lowing. 

Take of ſtrong cinnamon water, an ounce; liqurl 
laudanum, twenty-five drops; mix them for a draught : 
repeat it two or three times a day, or oftener, till the 
vomiting and purging are aſſuaged. R 
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For the heat of the urine in @ gonerrhea. 


TAKE of parſley water two ounces, gum arabic 
ewo drams, and falt petre half a dram; make a ſolution, 
to which add ſpirit of turpentine, thirty drops: make 
a draught. | 


For a gonorrhea. 


TAKE. ten drops of balſam of capive, drop it into 
fugar, and take it with wine. 


A roagh emetic, by which the venereal diſeaſe has been 
cured, | 


GET gbod mercury ſublimate, and mithridate, or 
Venice treacle, of each one ounce; mix them together, 
and put them into a quart of fpring water; ſer them 
in balneo to diſſolve in a clofe veſſel, and of this liquor 
well- ſettled, let the patient take about half a ſpoonful, 
or, if neeqdful, a fpoonful, but never above a ſpoonful 
and a half, in four ounces of ſmall ale warm, faſting in 
the morning, and once in the afternoon or evening, 
the ſtomach being empty. Every ſecond day intermit, 
and give 2 gentle purge. 


An excellent liquor to be uſed occaſuonally in gleetings. 


GET four ounces of ſpring water, or plantain water, 
and diſſolve in it about one ſcruple of ſympathetic pow- 
der, or ſo much as will give it a ſenſible, yet but faint 
vitriol-like taſte: and of this mixture inject as much 
as is ufual, in a ſmall ſyringe, every morning and even- 
ing, as long as'need requires, directing the patient to 


retain the injected liquor as long, as conveniently may 


be. | 
A very effetual injection for @ gonorrhea, which heals 
ulcers, and ſtops gleeting. 
GET plantain and frog-ſpawn water, of each three 
ounces; white troches of Rhaſis, two drams ; ſugar of 
lead, one dram; honey of raſes, one ounce: mix them 


together, and inject two-or three times a, day. - 
ar 
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For a virulent gonorrhea.” 
ET of Gereon's decoction of ſena, three ounces; 
ſirup of buckthorn and bitter purging ſalt, of each 
half an. ounce; cream of tartar, three drams; gum 
arabic, powdered, two drams; ſal prunella, two icru- 
ples: mix, and make a drink, to be taken in the morn- 


ing. | 16521 
A good medirine for ulcers. 


: TAKE one dram, at leaſt, of corrofive ſublimate, 
finely powdered; diſſolve it in a quart of fair water, 
and let it he there four or five days, in a light digeſ- 
tion, that it may be thoroughly diſſolved; then drop 
in as much ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or as much oil of 
tartar, per deliquium, as will precipitate it all; then 
filter it carefully, and keep it ſtopped for uſe, which is 
to imbibe doſſils or pledgets, and apply them to the 
ulcer twice or thrice a day. a7 22 


bee To digeſt an ulcer. 15 
TAKE of oil of olive, two ounces; yellow wax, 
half an ounce; frankincenſe and maſtic, of each a 
draĩu; one yolk of an egg; butter, what ſuffices: mix, 
and apply. ew 0 | | | 


At eintinent lo cleanſe ulcers, and to conſume proud fleſh. 


TAKE of reſin, a pound; yellow wax, half a 
pound; oil of olive, a quart; verdigris, three drams ;. 
mix them together for an ointment, | 


| A talſam for an old ulcer. 
TAKE linſeed oil and oil of turpentine, of each one 
pint; and verdigris, half an ounce: mix, and boil 
them a little, and keep it for uſe. Take a little on a 
piece of lint, and apply it (the part being anointed 
therewith), and then ſtick a proper plaſter over it. 
This is excellent for all ſorts of ſores, old ulcers, 
fiſtulas, and gun-ſhot wounds. © 


— 
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To make a plaſter to cure old ſores and ulcers, which alſo 
cures corns. 


TAKE of oil of olives, ten ounces; bees wax, four 
ounces; litharge of gold, litharge of ſilver, and ceruſs, 
of each four ounces; and myrrh, four drams : firſt 
put in the oil and wax, and then the litharge, con- 
ſtantly ſtirring it: when it is boiled to a browniſh co- 
lor, take it off the fire, and put to it myrrh and Ve- 
nice turpentine, four ounces; ſtir it well together, 
and pour it into a pail of water, and work it up. 
When you uſe it for your corns, firſt cut them cloſe 
without fetching blood, and then Jay on a plaſter of 
this; keep it on four days, then renew 1t; and it will 
entirely root out the corns, by applying five or fix 
plaſters. 


A ſpeedy remedy for fits of vomiting. 


GET a large nutmeg, grate one half of it, and 
toaſt the flat ſide of the other till the oily part begins 
to ſweat out; then clap it to the pit of the patient's 
ſtomach as hot as can be endured, and keep it on 
whilſt it continues warm; and then, if need be, put 
on another. ; 


To Hop a vomiting, and ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


TAKE ſpearmint, barley; and cinnamon waters, of 
each three ounces; plague water, two ounces; ſalt of 
wormwood, a dram; lemon-juice, one ounce; three 
leaves of gold; confection of hyacinth, two drams ; 
ſirup of red poppies, an ounce and a half: mix, and 
give four ſpoonfuls every four hours, ſhaking the phial, 


For vomiting, and. violent looſeneſs in & child. 


BLEED three times, and apply a cupping-glaſs . 
the nayel. Take the red tops of gil-· go-by- the- groun 
dry them, and mix them with honey; it is good for” 


any looſeneſs. The tops a are to be Had i in May, June, * 
or 5 uly. " 
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For a virulent gonorrhea. 
ET of Gereon's decoction of ſena, three ounces; 
ſirup of buckthorn and bitter purging ſalt, of each 
half an ounce; cream of tartar, three drams; gum 
arabic, powdered, two drams; ſal prunella, two ſcru— 


pics: mix, and make a drink, to be taken in the morn- 
ing. 


A good meditine for ulcers. 
TAKE one dram, at leaſt, of corrofive ſublimate, 
finely powdered; diſſolve it in a quart of fair water, 
and let it he there four or five days, in a light digeſ- 
tion, that it may be thoroughly diſſolved; then drop 
in as much ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or as much oil of 
tartar, per deliquium, as will precipitate it all; then 
lilter it carefully, and keep it ſtopped for uſe, which is 


to imbibe doſſils or pledgets, and apply them to the 
ulcer twice or thrice a day. * . 


| To digeſt an ulcer. 
TAKE of oil of olive, two ounces; yellow wax, 
half an ounce; frankincenſe and maſtic, of each a 


drain; one yolk of an egg; butter, what ſuffices: mix, 
and apply. * | | 


An eintizent lo cleanſe ulcers, and to conſume proud fleſh. 


TAKE, of reſin, a pound; yellow wax, half a 
pound; oil of olive, a quart; verdigris, three drams ;. 
mix them together for an ointment, 


A balſam for an old ulcer. 


TAKE linſeed oil and oil of turpentine, of each one 
pint; and verdigris, half an ounce: mix, and boil 
them a little, and keep it for uſe. Take a little on a 
piece of lint, and apply it (the part being anointed 
therewith), and then itick a proper plaſter over it. 
This is excellent for all forts of ſores, old ulcers, 
fiſtulas, and gun-ſhot wounds. ja 
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To make a plaſſer to cure old ſores and ulcers, wich alſo 
cures corns, 


TAKE of oil of olives, ten ounces; bees wax, four 


ounces ; litharge of gold, litharge of ſilver, and ceruſs, 


of each four ounces; and myrrh, four drams : firſt 
put in the oil and wax, and then the litharge, con- 
ſtantly ſtirring it: when it is boiled to a browniſh co- 
lor, take it off the fire, and put to it myrrh and Ve- 
nice turpentine, four ounces; ſtir it well together, 
and pour it into a pail of water, and work it up. 
When you uſe it for your corns, firſt cut them cloſe 
without fetching blood, and then lay on a plaſter of 
this; keep it on four days, then renew it; and it will 
entirely root out the corns, by applying five or fix 
plaſters, 


A ſpeedy remedy for fits of vomiting. 


GET a large nutmeg, grate one half of it, and 
toaſt the flat ſide of the other till the oily part begins 
to ſweat out; then clap it to the pit of the patient's 
ſtomach as hot as can be endured, and keep it on 
whilſt it continues warm; and then, it need be, put 
on another. | 


To flop a vomiting, and ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


TAKE ſpearmint, barley, and cinnamon waters, of 
each three ounces; plague water, two ounces; ſalt of 
wormwood, a dram; lemon-juice, one ounce; three 
leaves of gold; confection of hyacinth, two drams; 


ſirup of red poppies, an ounce and a half: mix, and 


give four ſpoonfuls every four hours, ſhaking the phial, 


For vomiting, and violent looſeneſs in a child. 


BLEED three times, and apply a cupping-glaſs'tq/ 
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the navel. Take the red tops of gil-go- by- the- ground, 
dry them, and mix them with honey; it is good for 
any looſeneſs. The tops are to be had in May, June, 
or July, * TR | 
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A cheap and effeftual cure for worms in children. 


ROM five grains to twelve of ſalt petre (in the 
rough) taken twice a day in a ſpoonful of ſtale beer; 


a doſe of rhubarb, from eight to twenty grains, twice 


a week. This perſcvered | in, has cured children in the 
rickets and conſumptions. 


An excellent talſam to ſtop the blood of wounds newly made, 
and to heal them ſpeedily. 


TAKE good Venice turpentine, and in a limbec, 
or ſome other convenient veſſel, diſtil off a good part 
of it with a very moderate fire, till there remain a 
thick ſubſtance, yet not like colophony, but of a liquid 
and balſamic conſiſtence. What you have diſtilled off, 
ſet aſide for other uſes; for the remaining ſubſtance is 
what we now ſcek for, and is to be applied as a balſam 


both by itſelf, and with pledgets and other helps. 


A quick remedy for a freſh wound. 


LET the patient ſpeedily plunge the hurt part into 
brandy, and keep it there for a while, till the pain, 
which will be excited, be extinguiſhed, or much 
abated ; or if the part be unfit for. this operation, the 
liquor may be applied to it immediately with a ſoft 


ſponge. 
A powerful remedy for freſh wounds. 


TAKE the juice of celandine, and dreſs recent 
wounds and cuts with it, inſtead of a balſam. 


An efeftual methed to top bleeding in wounds, and check 
ſeme other hemorrhages. 


STREW upon the part the powder of clear reſin 
beaten very ſmall. 


A water for red or fore eyes. 


TAKE a quarter of an ounce of white copperas, and 
an ounce of bole ammoniac; beat them to a fine pow- 
der 


ö 


der, and beat an ounce of camphire groſly in an iron 
mortar; ſet two quarts of ſpring water on the fire, 
when it boils take it off, and let it ſtand till lukewarm 
only; then put in your powders, ſtirring till cold: 
drop the clear in the eye. 


- 


To prevent pitting, and take off the redneſs after the ſmall 


Pox. 

TAKE rue, chop it, and boil it in hog's lard till it 
be green; ſtrain it out, and keep it for uſe; warm a 
little in a ſpoon, and with a feather anoint the face as 
they begin to ſhell off; do it as often as convenient, 


For a ſtinking breath. 


GET two handfuls of cummin, ſtamp it to powder, 
and boil it in wine; and drink the ſirup morning and 
evening, for fifteen days. 


To cleanſe the mouth. 


IT is good to cleanſe the mouth every morning by 
rubbing the . teeth with a ſage leaf, citron peel, or 
with powder made with cloves and nutmegs; forbear- 
ing all mcats of ill digeſtion, and raw fruits. 


To take off freckles. 


FIRST gather May dew cff from the corn, then to 
four ſpoontuls of it add one ſpoonful of oil of tartar 
newly drawn; mix them well together, waſh the face 
often with it, and do not wipe it, but let it dry of it- 
ſelf. When May dew cannot be had, bean-flower wa- 
ter, or elder- flower water will do very well. Like- 
wiſe the ſap of a birch-tree, drawn in March or April, 
is ſaid to be effectual to this purpoſe. But the follow- 
ing may be chiefly depended on, viz. Mix bullock's 
gall and alum, in a cloſe phial; and after the alum 
has precipitated, expoſe it three or four months to the 
ſun. Thus; to halt an ounce of alum in powder, put 
a pound of bullock's gall; itir the whole together, and 
aiter it has ſtood five or fix days, ſeparate the clear 

liquor 
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liquor from the faces at bottom, and from what foul- 


neſs ſwims at top; put chis clear liquor in a Phial, 
ſtop it well, and ſer it in the ſun, as above. 


For a pimpled face. 


HAVING roche alum, common ſalt, and live brim- 
ſtone, of each half an ounce; of white ſugar candy and 
ſpermaceti, of each one dram ; pound, and fift them 
fine; put them into a pint bottle, add white-lilly wa- 
ter and ſpring water, of each an ounce and a half, and 
2 quarter of a pint of brandy ; ſhake them well toge- 
ther and ſet them by for uſe. When you go to bed, 
bathe the face well with this waſh, ſhaking the bottle, 
lay a linen rag dipped in it over the face, and in a 
week or fortnight at moſt it will perfectly cure. 


To whiten and clear the ſkin. 


STAMP the whites of eggs with freſh boar's greaſe, 
and a little powder of bays, and anoint the ſkin, 


To ſmogth the ſkin. 


Mx ſugar with capon's greaſe, cover it cloſe, 150 
let it ſtand for ſome days, till it be turned to a clear 
oil; anoint the ſkin with it. 


To cauſe the hair Io grow, 


BURN haſle nuts, huſks and all, to a powder: 
then ſtamp the leaves of elecampane and beech maſt 
together, and boil them_in honey: daub the place 
where the hair is thin with the latter, and then ſtrew 
on the above powder, 
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